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CHAP. CXXXVJIL 

Of the Invafion defigncd againft England* 
Of the Invincible Armada. . Of the 
Power of Philip II. in France, Enquiry 
into the death of Don Carlos, &c, 

WITH this view Philip fitted out that 
* prodigious fleet, which was to have - 
been feconded in its operations by another 
armament from Flanders* and a general riling 
of all the catholics in England. Thefc pre- 
parations proved the ruin of Mary Stewart, 
and hurried her to the fcafibld, inftead * 
of delivering her from iu Philip had '5 • • 
now nothing left but to revenge her death by 
fcizing upon England for hiinfclf ; after which 
he looked upon Holland, as already reduced, 
and p'unifhed for its rebellion 

Vol.V. B The 



% Of the Invjmciue Armada* 

The gold of Peru wa* lavished for the pur- 
pofe* of tbi* expedition. The Invincible Ar* 
T , mada fct fail from the port of 

JU ? C J J'iflKim with one hundred and /i/ty 

f 5 large fliipi, manned with twenty 

thoufand folding near (even thoufand fcamen 
who could be armed for fight upon occafion, 
and mounted with three thoufand piece* of 
cannon. The dulec of Parma wa« ready with 
tranfpqm, and an army of thirty thoufand 
inea, which he had raifed in Fmndcrt, to- 

Jhij/e, r which were no more ihan final I bar L iu 
<ompatifon with tbofe of the Spaniard*, to 
ftaim ftjtainft the force of thefe floating cita- 
del*, wnofc upper works were above thrrc feet 
thick, and impenetrable to cannon # , Ncvcr- 
fhclrfi, thitt well concerted fc-heme failed in 
almofl ©very pare. 'ITie EivAMh (mn appear- 
ed with a fleet of one hundred fail, and not* 
withstanding their inferiority in bulk, number*, 
and ftieugth, flopped the progreA of thii for- 
inidublc fleet, They Un\ level ;d of the Spa- 
ni/h fl»ii>», and difpcifrd the rHt by the mcane 
ol firr ihipa t a ftoim (tvonded tne effort* of 
(be iMif'Hih. The admiiat\ fh.p, called the 
hivincibK wa*. veny jicar bcinf/ loft on the 
muli iij Zetland. The duke of fttrma'a 
w«nv, which could not put to fea without the 
ftfljlt4iH< 4 of the ttpunifh fleet, remained in- 

• 'I'M* j« a Vftguo txjircffion. Previa thof# A)Ip# 
wr» within |ioj»it hUtik foot of * buttering cinrmn, 
iwi-b«I>o itiMktioU lirf# diUnUid would not Iwvi r«n- 
4«uU U*m itftjiwaujtM*, 



Of the I*nrrNcr&LE Armada. $ 

ra&ive. Philip's navy, unable to refift the Eng- 
lifh and the winds, which we're always con- 
trary to them, retreated round the North Seas ; 
fbme were wrecked upon the coaft of Zealand, 
and others upon the Orkney iflands, and the 
>coafts of Scotland ; and another part was caft 
away upon the coaft of Ireland, where the' 
country people maffacred all the foldiers and 
failors who had efcaped the fury of the tempeft, 
and the viceroy had the inhumanity to hang the 
reft. In (hort, of the whole armada only fifty 
Ihips returned to Spain, and of thirty thoufand 
men, who had failed on this expedition, no 
more than fix thoufand efcaped from fhipwreck, 
and the fword and fire of the enemy. 

The duke of Parma, with his fine army of" 
'thirty thoufand men, had no better fuccefs In 
fubduing the Netherlands, than the invincible 
armada had had in its attempt upon England. 
The Hollanders, who found a ready defence 
in their canals, fluices, an3 narrow caufeways, 
who were fond of liberty to a degree of idolatry, 
and were all become generals under their 
.princes of Orange, were in a condition to 
have rdfifted a much more formidable force. 

Philip was the only prince who could have 
continued formidable after fo great a difafter ; 
but* America and Afia ftill fupplied him with 
riches, which made all his neighbours tremble ; 
and, after having failed in his defign upoa 
England, he faw himfelf upon the point of re- 
ducing the kingdom of France to a province of 
Spain. 

At the fame time that he was making the 

-^onqueft of Portugal, carrying on the war in 

B % l ; laa- 



4 Power of Philip II, 

Flanders, and engaged in the expedition againft 
England, he railed that faction in France, 
known by the name of the Holy League, which 
Subverted the throne, and diffracted the nation ; 
and afterwards by fowing diflenfion in that very 
league which he had protected, he was thrice 
on the point of being declared Sovereign of 
France, under the title of protector, with an 
unlimited power of conferring all pofta. His 
daughter, the infanta Eugenia, was to have 
been queen, under his direction j and the 
crown of France was* to have been transferred 
in dowry with her to the perfon flic fliould 
marry. This propofal had been actually made 
by the cabal of fixtcen, in the year 1589, af- 
ter the murder of Henry III. The duke of 
Maycnne, who was head of the league, had 
no other way of eluding it, than by faying, 
" That) as tne league had been formed upon 
account of religion, the title of protector of 
France could belong only to the pope/' Philip's 
ambafliulor had carried this negotiation to a 
great length, before the holding of the cftates 
of Paris, in iS?2> infomuch that it was a 
long time in deliberation, how to aboliih the 
ialic law : and, at length, the infanta was pro- 
pofed an auecn to the (Fates of Paris* 

Philip nad infcnfiMy accuftomed the French 
to a dependence upon him j for, on one hand, 
ne fupplied the league with fuflicicnt fuc- 
cour» to prevent its fauinc, and, on the other, 
he afliftud his fon-!n-law,TCmanuel f duke of Sa- 
voy, with forces againft France, He kept troop* 
in pav for him, and aflilUd him in getting him- 
kit declared protestor by the parliament of 

P10- 



in PRANCE. 5 

Provence \ b that the French, grown familiar 
with thcfe proceedings, might acknowlcgc 
Philip ai protestor of the whole kingdom. 

It is more than probable, that France in the 
end would have been forced to do it. Philip, . 
in fa&, already reigned in Paris by his am- 
baflador, who lavished penftons upon at) who 
were in his intcreft. He had the Sorbonnc, 
and all the religious orders on hi* fulc. 
His fcheme was not to make France a con- 
quered country, as he had done Portugal, but 
to oblige that nation to rcqueft him to govern 
it. It was with this view, that he dif- 
patched the. duke of Parma from the l ^9° 
farther end of the Netherlands to fuccour Paris, 
when puflied by the vi&oriom arms of Henry 
III ; recalled htm again, when by his judicious 
marches he bad delivered that capital, without 
linking a Wow 5 and, afterwardi, when Henry 
IV, fat down before the city of Rouen, 
fent the fame general to oblige him to ™ 
raife thefiegc. It was very furpriiing, tha', 
while Philip could thus determine the fate of 
war in France, Maurice, prince of Orange, 
-and the Hollanders, fhould be fufficicntly 
powerful to crofs his defigns, and fend fuceouis 
to Henry IV. they, who, not ten years before, 
had been confidercd in Spain only as a parcel 
of obfeure rebels, who could not poflibly efcape 
the puntfhtnent intended for them. However, 
, they fent a reinforcement of three thoufand 
men to the kins of France ; but the duke of 
Parma neverthcJcft delivered the city of Rouen, 
as fee had before done that of Paris. 

After thii Philip recalled him aeain ; and 

thus by alternately jiving and withdrawing his 

B 3 aflUhncc, 



6 Enterprise! of Phimf II, 

ai&ftance, be alway* made himfelf ncceflarr, 
and fprcad bit fnare* from the frontier* to the 
very heart of the kingdom, in order to reduce 
it by degree* wholly under hi* dominions, lie 
had already cfUbliined hi* power through the 
grcateft part of Britany by force of arm*. Hi* 
fon-in-law, the duke of Savoy, had done the 
fame in Provence, and a part of Dauphiny. 
Tbere wz* always a rood open for the Spanifti 
troop* (torn Arm to Pari$, and from Fontarabia 
to the river Loire. Philip bimfelf wa* (o 
th^iou^hJy perfuaded that France could not 
efcape him, that in hi* conference* with the 
prefident TeawJn, the duke of Mayenne** er j~ 
voy, he afv/av* uftd to fay, " My City of Par i$ r 
ny city of Orlcani, my town of Rouen" 

The court of Rome, though it feared him, 
was ncvcrtheleft obliged to aSift him, and be 
bad alwav* the arm* of religion in hi* favour* 
This cok him only the outude ibew of a great 
zeal for the catholic religion, which fervea him 
likewife (or a pretext againft Geneva, who& 
definition he was at that time endeavouring 
to bring about. In the year 1589 he (cut hjj 
fon-in-faw, the duke of Savoy, with an army to 
reduce Geneva and the neighbouring country. 
But thi* rich and powerful monarch a I way* (aw 
hi* defign* frustrated by poor nation*, whom a 
love for liberty exalted above thcmJclvc*, The 
Genevan*, affifted only by the two canton* of 
Beam and Zurich, and three hundred Jbldier* 
fcnt them by Henry IV, bid defiance to all hi* 
riche*, and the arm* of bi* fbo-in-law, Tbcfe 
fame people in the vear 1602, refuted t^cir 
city out of the hand* of the duke of Savoy, 
v/ho furpr ifed it? by fcalade* in a time of pro* 

mind 
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found peace, and was giving it ."up. to plunder. 
They, had even the boldnefs toi pufttfh this At- 
tempt of a powerful monarch as a public rob- - 
bery 5. and iianged thirteen commiffioneA offi- 
cers, who failing of* being conqueror*, were 
treated like midnight robbers. 

Thus did Philip, without quitting his clofet, 
kiceiTan tly carry on a war at one and the fame time 
in the Netherlands, agamft Maurice, rh almoft aU 
the provinces of France, agamft Henry IV. at 
Geneva and in Switzerland, and againft the En*- 
gliih and Dutch by fea. • But what were thfc 
fruits of thefe mighty prdje&s, which for l& 
long time kept Europe in perpetual a- , 

krms ? Henry IV. deprived - him of all 59? 
France in & quarter of an hour, by only going 
to mate. The Engiifh, whom he himfeff had 
taught Tx^ fight at fea, and' who we're become as: 
good fati ore as the Spaniards, plundered • > 
his pofleffions in America, deftroyed his *' 
galleons, and burnt his town of Cadiz. In(hort, 
after having once more laid wafle the kingdom 
of France, and taken the city of Amiens b^ 
fiirprize, which was retaken again by the valour 
of Henry IV« he found himfelf obliged to con- 
clude a peace at Vervins,- and to acknowledge 
as kiAg of France, a perfon whom he ha4' 
never called any mother than prince of Beam. It 
is likewife particularly worthy of obfervation, 
that by this treaty of peace he reftored Calais, 
which had been taften by the archduke Albert, 
his governor in fche Netherlands, during the 
troubles of France^ and that ho mention was 
made in the treaty of Elizabeth's pretended 
right } who got neither this place, nor the eight 
B4 •• * * hun- 
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hundred thoufand crowni which (he was en* 
tided Co by the treaty of Chateau Cambrcfis* 

Philip^ power might now be compared to a 
mighty flood returned again within it* hanks, 
after Having overflowed the countries far and 
near* He Rill remained the firft potentate in 
Europe. Elizabeth and Henry IV. cfpccially 
the latter, enjoyed a greater mare of peribna! 
glory ; but Philip retained to the laft moment 
of hit reign 9 that powerful afcendancy, which 
hit great dominions and immenfe riches had 
given him. Though he had expended three 
thoufand millions of our livres on bis defpotic 
cruelty in the Netherlands, and his ambition in 
France, it had not impoverished him : he found 
an inexhauftible fource of riches in America 
and the Eaft Indies. It only happened that he 
enriched Europe by his treafures, without de* 
figning it 1 he (urns he bad lavished to carry 
on 1m intrigues in England, France, and Italy, 
and what his numerous armies in the Nether* 
lands had coft him, by encrea^ng the riches of 
She people whom he wanted to fubdue, had cn- 
created the value of commodities almoit astty 
where, and Europe became wealthy from the 
evils premeditated againft her, 

He bad a yearly revenue of near three mil* 
lions of gold ducats, without being obliged to 
lay new taxes upon bis fubjv&i. This was 
more than all the monarch* of Cbriftendom had 
together * and in this ref pe& he was pofleflcd 
otauw%h to purchafe man v kingdoms, though 
not to conquer them. Tnc magnanimity of 
Elizabeth, the valour of Henry IV. and the ' 
iuurajje of the princes of Orange, triumphed 
over ail his treasures and his intrigues. But 

if 



Enterprises of Philip II. 9 

if we except the burning of Cadiz, Spain was, 
during his reign, always peaceable and happy. 

The Spaniards had at that time a diftinguifti- 
ed fuperiority over all other nations : their lan- 
guage was fpoken at Paris, Vienna, Milan, and 
Turin j their fafhions, their manner of think- 
ing and writing, captivated the minds of the 
Italians * and from the time of Charles V. till 
the beginning of Philip Ill's reign, the Spa- 
niards were held in greater consideration than 
any other people. 

When Fhilip made peace with France, he 

Save the Netherlands and Franche Comte as a 
owry to his daughter Clara Eugenia, whom 
he had not been able to make aueen, but as a 
fief revertibleto the crown of Spain in default 
of her iffuc. 

Soon after this, Philip died at the g t 
age of feventy-one, in his vaft palace ' * 8 3 * 
of the Efcunal, which he had made . " 9 
a vow to build, in cafe his generals fhould win 
the battle of St. Qutntin ; as if it was of any 
conference to God, whether the conftablc of 
Montmorenci or Philibert of Savoy gained the 
vi&ory, or that the divine bleffing could be 
purchased by magnificent edifices. 

Pofterity has ranked this prince in the num- 
ber of the moft powerful kings of the earth, 
but not the grcateft. He was called tbe Do 
mon of the South, becaufe, from tho-.cn tie 
of Spain, which i* the fotithermoil part ofEu* 
rope, he had difturb«d all the other kingdofflt 
on that continent. 

If, after viewing him on the great theatre of 

the world, we come to confidcr him in the 

light of a private man, wc (hall find him a 

B $ ngi* 



io Death of Don Carlos. 

rigid and miftruftful mailer, a cruel lover an<f 
hufband, and a mercilefs father. 

There was one remarkable circumftance iiv 
his domeftic life, which ftill exercifes the cu- 
riofity of the world : this was the death of his fori 
Don Carlos. No one knows the manner of this 
prince's death ; his body, which lies in the royal 
Vault of the Efcurial, appears to have had the 
head fevered from it But this is pretended to 
have been done becaufe the leaden cafe which 
holds the body, is too fmall. It has been af- 
ferted in the life of the Czar Peter I. that when, 
he refolved to condemn his fon to death, he fent 
to Spain for the a£ts relating to Don Carlos'a 
trial j but neither the trial nor fentence of this 
prince have ever appeared. We are as little 
acquainted with his crime as with the nature 
of his death +• It is neither proved by fads or 

pro-. 



• If our sutbor bad confuted tht blforiana Hcrrer% 
Ferrerai, Cabrera, and Diego de Colmeoarei, he would have 
had no reafon to fay the crime of Don Carlos waa not 
known. He was a prince of a very pafllonate and perverfe 
difpoAtion, deformed, and ungracious i be bad been de* 
tecled In carrying oo intrigue • with the malcontents in 
the Low Countries t he waa impatient to efpovfe the arch- 
datchefa Anne of Auftrla, and the negotiation about thla 
match proving teilioue, he concluded that hia father thought 
him unfit for marriage, and incapable of fuccefflom SU* 
mutated by this opinion, be refolved to fly into German* 
and. borrowed considerable fuma from feveral noblemen* 
Then be broached the deflgo to Don John of Auftria, and 
foiicited hit concurrence: but Don John refufed to be concern- 
ed, and exhorted him to lay afldc hie intention ; yet be flill 
perflfting In thla fcheme, be waa abandoned by hia eon- 
feflbr, hie lettcra were intercepted by the king, who like- 
wife discovered that the poftmafter had received that prince's 
*ider to provide horfo for a.loog journey. Thefe were the 

reafon* 
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probability, that his father had' bite condemned 
by the inquifition. 

AH that we know concerning it is, that irt 
the year 1568, his father came in perfon and 
arretted him in ftid apartAi6nt, and that he wrote 
to the efnprefs hisiffter, "That he had never 
diicovered'arry cagittd* vTte nor diftiono'urable 
k£Hon\iri the prince his fon, but 'that 1 he had 
caufed hhn to b'e confined for his own good, . 
and that of the kingdom." He wrote at the 
Tame time in quite contrary terms to pope Pius- 
•V. to'whom he fays ih hfs' letter of the twen- 
tieth of January 1^68?, <v That the force' of a 
vicious difpofitidn had from 1 his 'tendered years 
deftroyed in Dori* Carlos all the effe&s. of his 
paternarinftrUftions.** 

After thefe tetters, in which Philip gives ah 
account of the imprifonrhent of his fon, we 

reafons which induced his father to fee u re his perfon. For 
this purpofe he entered thefcrmceS apartment at mfdnlghA 
attended by feVeral fco&leWn and a party oF guards'. Doa\» 
Carlos feeing: bim come in,'mrunk under the bed c)oath4 
crying, " Will your majefty kill me ? I am not mad, buc ' 
the treatment J have met with makes me defperate." Thp 
king defired he woul'd make himfelf eafy, declaring that ' 
every thing was intended for his good. He then* fetzed atl' 
hto arms arid papers, committed hmi to thti charge oi fix 
noblemen of the firftrank, antf immediately communicated 
to the pope' 8 nuncio and all the foreign miniftefs, the mor 
tives which had- induced hjm to take this extraordinary- 
ftep. 

St. Evremont, l one of thofe writers wh6 fay he wasc 
ftrangled by his father's -order, endeavours to throw a veil ' 
of ridicule over a very ferious tranfa&iom. He affirms, that ' 
the executioner in going to perform his office; faid, Cal/*, 
talla> Senor, todo queje bafe es forju lien. " tfon't make any 
noife fir, this is all for ydur good.*' We ,mw in a forrrtet^ 
▼elvme given account of bis* death. • - ; . J « - 

B &' meet* 
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meet with no othori in which he clears him* 
fclf of hid death j and this alone, joined to the 
^rumour which prevailed throughout all Europe, 
afford* a ftrong prefumption that he waa guilty 
of the murder of hii ion. Hit filence in the 
midft of the public . reports U another foun- 
dation for juftifying thofiu who aflcrt that the 
caufe of thii fhocking affair, wag the paflion 
which Don Carlos had conceived for Elizabeth 
of France, hia mother-in-law, and that prin- 
cc& for him. Nothing could appear more pro* 
bablc. Elisabeth hao been brought up in a 
gay and voluptuous court. Philip II, waa per* 
pctually engaged in intrigues witn the fair fex# 
Gallantry wa» the very cflcncc of a Spaniard, 
and examples of infidelity abounded every where* 
It was natural for Don Carlos and Elizabeth, 
who were much of the fame age, to have 
entertained a mutual paflion for each other* 
The fudden death of this mincefs, which fol- 
lowed foon after that of Don Carlos, con* 
firmrd theft fufpicions. All Europe believed 
thai Philip had Sacrificed hi* wife and his fon 
to emotion* of jcaloufy j and this belief waa 
the mor<* ftrcngthened* as fomc time after- 
wmds this fame jealous difoofuion led him 
to ivfblve upon the death or the famous An* 
tonio P«rcv 9 who was his rival with the prin- 
«.'*(V of Kboli. 

I Vfr c rimra we find publicly charged againft 
bun by the prince of Oranyc, in the famous 
mamMto which he laid before the tribunal of 
the public Ir in very furprifimr that Philip 
did (tot at im\ employ fume of tne venal pens 
ol'lhr kingdum to icply to thcl'c accufations t 
and that no vmu iu j£uiopc ever offered to re 

fate 
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fate what the prince of Orange had advanced. 
Thefe do not indeed amount to abfolute proofs, 
but they are the ftrongeft prefumptions againft 
him ; and hiftory . ought not to negleS re* 
porting them as fuch, as the judgment of pos- 
terity is die only defence we have againft fuc« 
cefsful tyranny. 

CHAP. CXXXIX. 

Of the English under Edward VI. Mar v, 
and Elizabeth. 

THf E Englifh had not the £une fplendor 
of fuccefs with the Spaniards, nor fuch 
influence in other courts, nor did they poflefs 
that great power which rendered Spain fo dan- 
gerous to its neighbours ; but they acquired a 
new kind of glory from the ocean, and the ex- 
tenfive maritime trade they carried on. They 
knew their true element,, and that alone made 
them more happy than all the foreign pofleffions 
and conqueits of their antient kings. Had 
thefe kings ,reigned in France, England would 
have been only a fubje&ed province. Thefe 
people, who were formed with fo much dif- 
ficulty, and who had been fo frequently and 
eafily fubdued by the Dartifh and Saxou pirates*, 

and 



• The EngHfli people were never conquered by the Saxons 
and Danes ; for. ibey themfeWet are the pofterity of tbofe 
very conquerors, What are the gnglifh people bat the def- 
ect 
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dnd the duke of Normandy, were otdy the nidfe 
jnftrinpcnts under 'Edward III. and Henry V. 
of the transient glory of tbofe monarchf : but 
tinder Elizabeth they became a powerful, ci- 
vilized* induftrious, laborious, and entcrprifing 
nation. The improvement* made by the Spa* 
niards in navigation excited their, emulation* 
and they undertook three fucceffive voyages to 
tiifcover a north -weft paflage to Japan and China. 
Drake ancl Cavendilh failed round the globe, 
attacking jn all placet tbofe veiy Spaniards, 
who had extended their conqucfts and trade 
to both ends qfxht world. Several private couiy 
panics of adventurers, who depended entirely on 
their own ftock, carried on a "\ery profitable 
,trade upon the coaft of Quinea # . Xhe.Capious 
Sir Walter Raleigh f, without Wcelvlng the 
leaft afliftance from the government^ founded 
and improved the colony of New England, in 
the fouthern part of America, in the year 1585. 
By thefc expedition* they fbon formed the beft 
marine fn Europe,' as fufRclentfy appears from 
their fitting out an hundred fail of ftrps to op^ 
pofe the invincible armada fent agairrft them by 
Philip II. going afterwards to intuit him upon 
his own coafts, destroying his (hips, and burn* 
ing his city of Cadfe : a? length, grown more 
formidable, tHey In j 602 defeated the firft fleet 

ccodaats of SexoM,Dm>e#, and Form** I We n?i$ht mhi 
,th« fame reafon fay that the French wore eafily conquered 
by the Franks under Clovit, who were in f*6 the aoceftors 
•t the French people. 

. • There was no Bog lUh company that traded to the coaft 
pi Quinca in the rcicn of queen Elizabeth. 

f Sir Walter Raleigh eftabJiftcd the colony of Virginia, 
Krljph is at a coitedertble dtiUnct from New England, 

which 
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Which Philip HI: fent to fea* ami frtfm that 
time acquired a fupertority by fca, vtfiicb they 
have fince maintained, except on feme few oc» 
eafions. 

From the firft beginning of Elizabeth's reign- 
they applied themfeTves to manufactures. The 
Flemim being perfecuted by Philip II. removed 
to London, carrying with them an increafe of 
inhabitants, ihduftry, *nd riches. This capital, 
which enjoyed the MefHngs of peace under EH*- 
eabetb, cultivated likewife the liberal arts, which 
are the badges and confeouehec* of plenty. 
The names of Spencer and Shakefpear, who 
fiourifhed in thole days, are handed' down to 
other nation*. In a weird, London was en*- 
larged, ciyilizcd, and embelftfled, and in k 
(hort time the one half 6f the Ktfle tfland of 
Great Britain was able to counterbalance th* 
whole power of Spain. The Englifh were the 
fccond nation In the world in inotrftry ; and in 
liberty they were the firiK I>uring this reign 
there were public companies eftablifted for tra- 
ding to the Levant and the North. Agricul* 
ture-now firfr began to be considered in Eng*. 
land as the chief riches of the ftate, while in 
Spain they began to negleft this real good for 
ideal treafures. The gold and filver trade 
of the new world enriched the king of Spain } 
but in England the fubjeft was benefited by 
the fale of the natural commodities. A private 
merchant of London, called Sir Thomas Ore*, 
iham, was at that time rich enough to build 
the Royal Exchange at his own expence, and 
a college which bears his name. Several other 
citizens founded hofpitals and public fchqols. 
Such were the glorious cffc&s produced bvll- 
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fecrty in that kingdon, that private perfons 
coufd do what kings at prcfcnt can only do in 
the' moft happy auminiftration. 

The royal revenues in Elizabeth's reign fcl- 
dom exceeded fix hundred thou&nd pounds 
iterling, and the number of inhabitants in the 
kingdom were not more than four millions. 
The fingle kingdom of Spain contained at lead 
as many more* And vet Elizabeth defended 
herfelf with fuccefs, and had at once the glory 
of affifting Henry IV, to fubdue his kingdom, 
and the Dutch to eftablMh their republic. 

But to acquire a clearer knowledge of the 
life and reign of Elizabeth, it will be neceflary 
to take a fbort retrofoeft of the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI. and queen Mary. 

Elizabeth was born in 1531, and while yet 
in her cradle was declared the lawful heirefs to 
the crown of England \ a (hort time afterwards* 
upon her mother's being removed from the 
throne to the fcaffold, (he was declared a baftard. 
Her father, who ended his life in 1*47, died 
like a tyrant, as he had lived. While on his 
death-bed, he gave orders for executions, and 
always under toe fanfiion of juftice. He con* 
demned the duke of Norfolk and his Ion to lofe 
their heads, on no other pretence but that they 
had the arms of England marked on their plate. 
The father indeed obtained his pardon *, but 
the fon was executed. It muftbe owned, that 
*s the Engliih are (aid to fee little value upon 



• The do tlfc*wftrraot wai ftAuoJIy ftgntd, ond tot to tbo 
lieuteoftfit 0l tbo Towor, tnd tho duko would h»vt boon b+- 
boaded next morolnf , bad not tbo kl»f bimfclf 4i«4 in tho 
laiortm. 

their 
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their lives, their governors have treated diem 
according to their tafte. Even the reign of the 
young king Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. 
and Jane Seymour, was not exempt from thefe 
bloody tragedies* Thomas Seymour, high ad- 
miral of England, and the king's own uncle, 
was beheaded for having quarrelled with his 
brother Edward Seymour, duke of Somerfet* 
who was prote&oi- of the kingdom during the 
king's minority ; and foon afterwards this duke 
of Somerfet himfelf fuffered the fame fate. The 
reign of Edward VI. which lafted only five 
years, and during which the nation was, or 
appeared to be of the proteftant religion, was a 
fcene of feditions and troubles. When he died he 
left bis crown to neither of his fitters Mary or Eli* 
eabeth* but to lady Jane Grey, a descendant of 
Henry VII. and grand-daughter to the widow 
of Lewis XH. and one Brandon, a private gen* 
tleman, who had been created duke of Suffolk. 
This Jane Grey was wife to lord Guilford, 
who was fon to the duke of Northumberland* 
a nobleman of great power in Edward's time. 
Edward's will, by which he bequeathed the 
throne to lady Jane Grey, only proved • 
the means of bringing her to a fcaffold. 553 
She was proclaimed queen in London; but 
Mary's intereft and her lawful rights, as being 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, prevailed; and the firft thing which this 
queen did after figning her contraft of marriage 
with Philip II. was to condemn her rival to 
death* who was a young lady of feventeen, full 
of beauty and innocence, and who had been 
guilty of no crime but that of being named in 
Edward's will far his fucceflor. It availed her 

not 
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Met thfct flic made a voluntary resignation of her 
latal dignity, which fhe held but nine days: 
ihe was led to execution with her hufband, 
ftthtr, and) ipther- in-law. This was the xhird 
<jucen of Errand who had mounted the, leaf* 
fold within* lefs than twenty years. The pro- 
jteftant religion r in which ihe had been educated, 
was the principal cauTe of her untimely fate. 
In this revolution the arm of the executioner 
was mubh more employed than that of the fol- 
diery; andailthefe cruelties ^ere committed 
by. a&'ob parliament. Every nation 4 has had 
it* times of horror and bioodfhed j but more 
jjluftrious lives have been Idft upon the fcaf* 
fold in England than in all the reft of Europe 
befides. It has been the charafttfr of this na- 
tion to commit murders by form <ef laW j and 
the gates of London have been ; loaded frith 
human fkuyi, like the walls of the MWiple bf 
Mexico* 

CHAP, CXL. 

. Of Queen E l i b a n a rny • 

Elizabeth was confined in prifon by her 
After upon her acceiKon to the threne. 
This princefs, who, after the came to be queen* 
refufed the hand of Philip II.* now wanted to 
efpaufe : Coilrtncy earl of Devonfliire \ And • it 

Spears bf letters of hers yet remaining;/ that 
e had a ftrong inclination for this nobleman* 
A match of this kind would not have been at 
all extraordinary j we have fcen that lady Jane 

Grey r 
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Grey, thoueh declared heirefs to the crown, 

had married lord Guilford.. .Mary, queen 
dowager of France, Jefcended from the bed of 
Lewis XII. to that of Charles,. Brandon. AJ1 
the royal femily of EngJarid.Torung from ? pri- 
vate gentleman, named Tudor,, who had mai> 
ried the widow of Henry V, daughter to Char^cp 
VI. king of France ; and in r ranee, before 
its kings had attained their height of power,* 
the widow ef Lewis the Fat made no difficulty 
of eQjoufing Matthew de Montmorenci. 

Elizabeth, while a prifoner, and under aflame 
of continual perfection from her fifter Mary:, 
employed thefe moments of her difgrace to the 
jiobleft purpofes ; fhe improved her mind, fhe 
learned the languages and fcienees ; but of all 
the arts in which fhe excelled, the chief wap 
that of diffirhulation, by which (he kept fair 
with her filler, with the catholics, and witfr 
the proteftants, and learned bow to reign.. , 

No fooner was (he proclaimed queen, 
than fhe found herfelf ftrongly follicited **9 
in marriage by her brother-in-law, Philip II. 
Had fhe liflened to his propolals, France and 
Holland would have been in danger of being 
overwhelmed ; but' fhe detefted both the reU* 

fion and perfon of Philip, and refolved to inr 
ulge the vanity of being beloved, and the hap- 
pinefs of being independent. Having been im- 
prifoned by a catholic fifter, her firft thoughts, 
upon mounting the throne, were to reftore the 
proteftant religion in her kingdom* However, 
fhe permitted a catholic bifliop to perform the 
ceremony of her coronation, that fhe might not 
four the minds of the people at firft. I (hall 
here obferve s that (be went from Weftminftcr 

xsy 
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to the Tower of London in an open chariot, 
followed by an hundred others. Not that 
coaches were at that time In ufe j it was only an 
occafiona! piece of ftate +• 

Immediately after her coronation flie con- 
voked a parliament, which fettled the religion 
of England fuch as it now is, and veiled the fu- 
prcmacy, firft fruits, and tenths, in the fove- 
rcign. 

Elizabeth then had the title of fupreme head 
of the church of England* Several writers, 
efpeciallv the Italians, have thought this 
a- ridiculous dignity in a woman; but they 
might have considered that this woman reigned; 
that fhe was in pofleffion of the rights annexed 
to the crown by the laws of the country ; that 
in former times the fovcreigns of all the known 
nations in the world had the fuperintendance 
in religious matters ; that the Roman emperors 
were Sovereign pontiffs; that although at pre* 
Ant there are icveral countries where the ftate 
is governed by the church, there are others 
where the church is governed bv the ftate ; and 
laftly, that it is not more ridiculous for a queen 
of England to have the nomination of an arch- 
biihop of Canterbury, the primate of the whole 
kingdom, and to prefcribe laws to him, than for 
an abbefsof Fontevrault to nominate priors and 
curates, and give them her benedi&lon ; in a 
word, that every country has its cuftoms. 

The church of England retained whatever 
was moft folemn and auguft in the Romifli ce- 
remonies, and moft auftere in the Lutheran dif- 

• Cotchft were Aril introduced into EngUnd by Henry 
fitsftlltn, earl of Anmdtl, to the feifa of Elisabeth. 

cipline* 
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cipline. X (hall obferve, that out of nine thou- 
fand four hundred beneficed clergy, which were 
at that time in England, there were but four- 
teen bifhops, dfty canons, and eighty curates, 
who loft their livings for remaining catholics, 
and refuting to fubfcribe to the reformation. 
When wc\refle& that the Englifh nation had 
changed its religion four feveral times fince 
the reign ©f Henry VIII. we are furprifed that 
a people, who enjoy fo great liberty, would ever 
have been fubdued, or that, poffeffed of fo much 
refolution, they fhould ever have been fo fickle. 
The Engliflx in this referable thofe Swifs can- 
tons, who waited for their magiftrates to de- 
termine what fhould be their creed*. An aft 
of parliament is every thing with the Englifh ; 
they love the laws, and there is no governing 
them, but by laws made by a parliament which 
pronounces, or feems to pronounce, by its own 
authority. 

No one was perfecuted for being a Roman 
catholic ; but thofe who went about to difturb 
the peace of the kingdom through 2 prinicple 
of confcience, were feverely punifhed. The 
Guifes, who at that time made a handle of re* 
. ligion to eftablifh their own power in France, 
made ufe of the fame methods to fet their niece, 
Mary Stewart queen of Scotland, on the Eng- 
lifh throne. Matters of the finances and ar- 
mies of France, they fent money and troops 
over to Scotland, under pretence of aflifling 
the catholics of that kingdom againft the pfo- 
teftants. Mary Stewart, who was married to 
Francis II. king of France, openly took upon 

• See Chap, cvu, Vol, iu. 

' her 
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her the title of queen of England, as bring de- 
scended from Henry VIII. All the En^lifli, 
Scotch, and Irifli catholics, were in h#r intc- 
reft. Elizabeth was not yet fo firmly fettled 
dn the throne, but that religious cabals might 
have fhaken her authority. However, flic ait 

6 pcrfed this firft ftorm, fent an army to 
*5 the relief of the Scotch protcftants, and 
obliged the queen regent of Scotland, Mary's 
mother, to confent by treaty to obey laws of 
her dilating, and to fend the French troops 
home within twenty days* 

Francis IL dying* /he obliged Mary Stewart 
to quit the title of queen of England. By 
her intrigues (he prevailed upon the parlia- 
ment of Edinburgh to cftablifh the reformed 
religion in Scotland ; and by this artful ma- 
nagement fhe brought into her intcrcft a coun- 
try from which fhe nad* every thine to fear. 

Scarcely was fhe freed from tncfe inquie- ' 
tudes, when fhe received frefh alarms of a more 
dangerous' kind from Philip IL This monarch 
was indifpenfibly her friend, fo lone; as Mary 
Stewart, as heirefs to Elizabeth, had a profpett 
of uniting in her own perfon the crowns of 
France, England, and Scotland; but Francis 
IL being now dead, and his widow returned 
hclplefs into Scotland, Philip had only the pro- 
tcftants to fear, and therefore became an im- 
placable enemy to Elizabeth. 

He now privately raifes commotions in Ire- 
land, which Elizabeth as quickly fupprcflei. 
He protects the catholic league in France, 
which proved fo fatal to the royal family, and 
fhe affifls the oppofite party. The republic of 
Holland finds itlelf hard preflcd by Philip's 
I forces, 



forces, and Elizabeth Taves it from: ruin. For- 
merly the kings of England were wont to drain* 
their country of men- to fettle themfelves on the 
throne of France ; but interefts and times were* 
now fo changed, that the. cpieen of England 
fent repeated rticcoiirs to Henry IV. to aflift 
him in' conquering his patrimony. With thefe 
fuccourS'Henry at length laid fiege to Paris ; and 
had it not been for the duke of Parma, or the' 
king's extreme indulgence- to the befieged, he 
would have fixed the proteftant religion in the 
kingdom. This is : what Elizabeth nad, greatly 
at heart. It was natural for her to wifh to fee 
her endeatours fucceed, and hot to Idfe- alf the 
fruits of the great expence (he had; been at; 
Befides, (he had conceived a mortal averficm to 
the catholic reKgion ever fince fhe had been 
excommuiiic&ted by the two popes, Prus V* 
and Sixtus V. who had declared' her utiworthy 
and incapable td goyern^ 'and the more Philip 
H.« declared hlmfelF the prote&or of this reli- 
gion, the more (he became its implacable enemy • - 
Nb proteftant divine could be more affli&ed 
than Elizabeth, when (he heard that Henry 
IV. had renounced the reformed doctrines. 
Her letter to that -prince is very remarkable : 
** You offer me your friendfhip, as to, your' 
fifter* I 'am certain I have deferved it, having 
paid dearly for it-; but of this I (hould riot re- 
pent me, had you not changed your father. I 
can no longer be your fitter by the father's fide, 
for I fhall always have a greater affection for 
my own father, than for him who has adopted 
you." This letter ferves sat once to (hew her 
heart, her underftanding, and her forcible man- 
lier of .expreffing bedel/ in a foreign language. 

JNot- 
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Notwithftanding this hatred to the Roman 
catholic religion, it is certain that (he did not 
deal cruell v by the catholic* of her kingdom, 
as Mary baa done during her reign by the 

g proteftants. It is true, that the two 
' Jefuits, Creighton and Campian, with 
fome others, were banged, at the feme time 
that the duke of Anjou, brother to Henry III* 
was preparing tvery thing in London for his 
marriage with the queen, which at length 
proved abortive > but thefe Jefuits were unani- 
moufly convi&ed of confpiracy and fedition, of 
which tbey were accufed} and fentence was 
given againft them upon the teftimony of wit- 
ncfles. They might have fallen innocent vic- 
tims, but then the queen was likewife innocent 
of their death, as (be a&ed only by the laws. 

Several perfons in France ftill imagine that 
Elizabeth put the earl of Eflex to death merely 
from a fit of jealoufy ; and found their belief on 
a tragedy and a novel. But thofe who have 
read any thing know, that the queen was at 
that time feventy-eight years of age, and that 
the earl of Eflex, finding the queen grown old, 
and hoping that her authority would decline 
with her years, had been guilty of an ad of 
©pen rebellion, for which he was afterwards 
tried by his peers, who pafled fentence of 
death upon him and his accomplices* 

'I*he more exact adminiftration of juftice dur- 
ing Elizabeth's reign, than under that of any 
of her predeceflbrs, proved one of the firmeft 
fupports of her government* The revenues of 
the ftate were employed only in its defence. 

She had favourites, but {he enriched none of 
them at the expence of the nation. Her people 

were 
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vere her chief favourites ; not that (he really 
loved them, for who can love the people ? But 
flic was fenfible that her glory and (afety de- 
pended upon behaving towards them as if flic 
did love them. 

Elizabeth would have enjoyed an unble- 
-mUhed fame, had fhe not fullied a reign, in 
other refpeds lb glorious, by the murder of her 
fitter Mary Stewart, a murder which fhe ven- 
tured to perpetrate with the facred fword of 
jufttcc. 

CHAP. CXLI. 

Of Mary Stewart, Queen of Scots. 

,TT it a difficult matter to come at the whole 
X truth in difputes between private people, 
and bow much more fo in thofe of crowned 
heads, where fo many fecret fprings are em- 
ployed, and where both parties equally make 
ufe of truth and falfhood, as beft fuits their 
pufpofe* Cotemporary writers are in thefe 
cafes generally fufpe&ed of partiality, and are 
for the moft part rather advocates on one fide, 
than the faithful depqfitories of hiftory. 1 muft 
then confine myfelf to authenticated fa£b only, 
amidft the perplexed accounts given of this im- 
portant- and fatal event. 

Mary and Elizabeth were rivals in all re- 
fpt£ts : they were rivals in nations, in crowns, 
in religion, in under Handing, and in beauty. 
Mary was far lefs powerful, and not fo much 

Vol. V. C miftrefs 
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trcfs of herfelf as Elizabeth, nor bad the her 
unfhaken rcfolution and depth of politics * in 
ii word 9 (he was fupcrior to her only in the 
charm* of her perfon, which contributed not a 
little to her fubfequent misfortunes. The queen 
of Scots encouraged the catholic fa&ion in 
England, and the queen of England ftill more 
powerfully fupportcd the protectant party in 
Scotland.. Elizabeth gained fo much the af- 
r mdancy by her intrigues, that for a Ions time 
Ihe prevented Mary from concluding a second 
nuptials where (he had an inclination. 

However Mary, in defpite of the cabals of 
her rival, and of the Scottish parliament, which 
was wholly made up of protectants, and headed 
by her natural brother the earl of Murray, mar* 

* ' rics Henry Stewart earl of Darnlv, 
J *°5 who was her coufin, and a catholic like 
herfelf. Elizabeth upon this tampers in prU 
vate with Mary's, principal protectant fubjects, 
and excites them to take up arms. The queen 
of Scots purfues the rebels in perfon, and 
obliges them to retreat into England. Thus 
far every thina feemed to favour her and con* 
found her rival. 

Mary had a foft and tender heart j this was 
the beginning of all her misfortunes. An Ita- 
lian muftcian, named David Rixzo, or Ricio, 
bad inftnuated himfelf too far into her Rood 
graces. He played well upon feveral inftru* 
incuts, and had a very agreeable baft voice. A 
proof that the Italians were at that time in pof- 
(cfhon of the empire of mufic, and exercifed 
their profeflion with a kind of exclufive right 
in sill courts, is, that Mary's whole band was 
Italian. Another proof that foreign courts 

make 
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mike an tndifcriminate ufc of any one who is 
in credit, is, that this Rizzo was a pcnfioner 
to the pope. He was greatly inftrumental in 
the queen's marriage with lord Darnly, and 
toot Ids fo in that diflike (he afterwards took to 
him. Dandy, who had only the name of king 9 
and law himfelf defpifed by his wife, grew in* 
cenfed and jealous ; and one evening that he 
knew the queen was in her apartment, he took 
with him a few armed men, and going up a 
pair of private flairs, enters her chamber, where 
(he was at fupper with Rizzo and one of the 
ladies of her court. They overturned, the 
table, and flew Rizzo before the queen's eyes, 
who in vain attempted to cover his body with 
her own. Mary was at that time five months 
gone with child : the fight of die naked and 
bloody weapons made fo ftrong an impreffion 
on her, that it was communicated to the infant 
in her womb. This was James VI. afterwards 
king of England and Scotland, who was born 
four months after this melancholy affair, and 
who all his life-rime trembled at the fight of a 
drawn fword, in defpue of his utmoft endea- 
vours to overcome this difpofition of his organs,. 
So great is the force of nature, and fo power* 
fully does (he afl by ways impenetrable to us! 

The queen foon refumed her authority, was 
reconciled to the earl of Murray, profecuted the 
murderers of Rizzo, and entered int j a frefh en- 
gagement with the earl of Bothwell. Theie new 
amours produced the death of the king her huf-i 
band. It is faid an attempt was made to poifon him, 
but that the ftrength of his conflitution got the 
better of the drugs they had given htm : , 
however, it is certain that he was mur- *$ f 
C ? • dcicd 
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dered in Edinburgh, in a lone houfe, from 
whence the queen had previously removed moft 
of her valuable cfte&s. As foon as the murder 
ivai committed, the houie was blown up with 

Sin-powder, and the body was deposited near 
at of David Rizzo, in the vault belonging 
to the royal family. The parliament and the 
whole nation openly charged Bothwell with 
this murder ; and, in the midft of the general 
cry for juftice, Mary contrived to have nerfelf 
carried off by this afiaffin*, whofe hands weit 
yet ftained with her hufband's blood, and was 
afterwards publicly married to him. What 
was moft extraordinary in this horrid adven- 
ture wat| that Bothwell had at that time a 
wife ; ana, in order to bring about a repara- 
tion, he obliged her to accufe him of adultery, 
and made the archbifhop of St. Andrew's pro- 
nounce fentence of divorce between them, 
agreeable to the cuftom of the country. 
. Bothwell was poflefled of all that infolence 
which attends great wickednefs. He aflemWcd 
the principal noblemen of the kingdom, and 
made them fign a writing, by which it was de- 
dared, in exprefs terms, that the queen could 
not difpenfe with marrying him, as he had car- 
ried her away, and had lain with her. All 
thefe fafts are authenticated : the letters which 
Mary is faid to have wrote to Bothwell have 
indeed been difputed, but they carry fuch ftrong 
marks of truth, that there is hardly any doubt- 

• We with our author had been at more pains in eaqnir* 
lnj into the particular* of this affair, before he had adopted 
opinion! fo unfavourable to the memory of this unfortu- 
nate prinosfi » 
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ing their reality. Thcfc complicated vHJaisiet 
ctte&ually routed the Scott ; Mary was abaqt 
doned by her army, and obliged to yield her- 
felf prifoner to the confederates, Bothwell fled 
into the Orkneys -, the quen was compelled t? 
refign the crown to her fon, but was allowed 
to appoint a regent during his minority. , Shf 
named her brother the earl of Murray: thjp 
nobleman however reproached her in the bit- 
tcreft manner with her paft .conduct At Jengtji 
/he efcaped from ber confinement ; , • £• 
Murray's har/b and fevere temper had - *. , 
procured ber a new party* She found means to 
xaifc fix thousand men, but ibe was foon def 
feated and obliged to take Acker pn the Engr 
lilh borders. Elizabeth at firft cave her an ho* 
jiourable reception atCarlifle, put privately in- 
timated to her, that as fhe w'as accufed by He 
public voice of the murder of the Jripg her hut- 
band, it behoved her to vindicate* herfelf, and 
that (he might depend upon her prptc&ion, if 
(he flbould be found innocent. 

Elizabeth now made herielf arbiter between 

Mary and the Scottifh regency. The regent 

came himielf in perfbn to Hampton-court, and 

confented to depofite the papers, con- f -*v 

taining the proofs againft his fifter, in $? 

the hands of commiffioners to be appointed by 

the queen of England. The unfortunate Mary 

on the other hand, who was ftill detained prv- 

lbner in Carlifle, accufed the earl of Murray 

himielf as author of that murder which he had 

laid to her charge > and excepted againft the 

Englifh commiffioners, uiilefs the ambafiadors 

of Trance and Spain were joined with them. 

Nevertheleis, Elizabeth ftill caufcd this una«- 

C 3 count- 
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countable trial to be carried on, and indulged 
herfelf in the cruel pleafure of feeing her rival 
pine away in confinement, without coming to 
any determination concerning her fate. She 
wai not Mary's judge, (be owed her an afylum, 
but (be caufed her to be removed to Tcwkf- 
bury, where ibe was little' better than a pri- 
fcner. 

Thefe dtfaftefli of the royal houfe of Scotland 
were refle&edbacfc upon the nation, which waa 
tent by fa&ions that arofe from anarchy. The 
carl of Murrav was murdered by one of thefe 
factions, which (bettered itfelf under the autho- 
rity of MaryViiatne. After thia murder, the 
Wurgents entered England* and laid wafte the 
borders with fire and iword. 
• Elizabeth prefentty fent an army to 

, 57° chaftife thefe difturbers of the peace, 
and keep Scotland in awe. She likewife pro- 
cured the regency of that kingdom to be given 
to the earl of Lenox, brother to the murdered 
king +. , Thus far fhe ailed according to the 
rules of juftice and true greatnefs. At the 
lame time a confpiracy was formed in England 
■for delivering Mary from her confinement, and 

Cpe Pius V. very indifcreetly caufed a bull to 
publifhed in London, by which he excom- 
municated Elizabeth, and releafed her fubje&s 
from their oath of allegiance. Th is ftep, which 
waa intended to deliver Mary* onlyhaftened her 
downfal. The two queens entered into mutual 
negociations ; the one from her throne, and the 
other from a prifon. Mary does not fecm to have 

• H$ wti duke at Lsnoox, tmd tofaer to tte nmt^mwi 

be- 
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behaved with that flexibility which the ffturtson 
of her affairs required. Scotland at this time 
was weltering in blood ; the catholics and pio- 
teftants had raifed a civil war in the kingdom. 
The French ambaflador and the arch- 
bi/hdp of St. Andrew's were made prifo- *' 
ners, the latter of whom was hanged upon the 
evidence of his own confeflbr, who fwote th^t 
this prelate had accufed himfelf to him of being 
an accomplice in the murder of the Jaie king.. 

It was Mary's grejiteft misfortune to have a 
number of friends in her difgrace. The duke 
of Norfolk, who was a catholic f, wanted to 
marry her in hopes of a revolution, and reckon- 
ing on Mary's right of fucceffion to Elizabeth. 
Several parties were formed in her favour in 
London, which were weak indeed, but were 
capable of being ftrengthened by force* from 
Spain, and the intrigues of the court of Rome. 
Thefc machinations however coft the 
duke of Norfolk his head, who was '*• 
fentenced to die by his peers for having folli- 
cited fuccours from the pope and the king of 
Spain, in Mary's behalf. The duke of Nor- 
folk's death rivetted this unhappy priitccfs's 
chains ; her long misfortunes had not yet dif- 
cou raged thofe of her partv in London, who 
were ftrongly fiipported by tne princes of Guife, 
the pope, the Jefuits, and the court of Spain. 
• The great point in view was to fet Mary at 
liberty, and place heron the Englifli throne, and 
with her reftore the catholic religion. A confpi- 
racy was formed againft Elizabeth. Philip had 

■ ■ ' ' III.! i. 

* The duke of Norfolk was a profeflbd and zealous pro- 
C 4 already 
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J «6 ^ rcad y begun to prepare for bit invafion. 
55 The queen of England caufed fourteen 
of the confpirators to be put to deadly tod 
brought Mary, who was her equal, to a 
public trial, as if {be had been her fub- 
jc&. Forty-two members of parliament and 
five of the judges were fent to examine her in 
Fotheringay caule ; (he protefted againft their 
proceedings, and refufed to make any reply* 
Never was trial fo irregularly carried on, not 
(b inefficient a fentence ; me was presented 
only with copies of her letters, and no origin 
nals* They made ufe of the depofition of her 
fecretaries, without confronting them with her* 
they pretended to convift her upon the evi- 
dence of three confpirators, who had been exe- 
cuted, though their fentence ought to have 
been deferred till they bad been examined in 
Mary's prefence. In a word, though they had 
even proceeded with all die forms which juftice 
requires for the loweft of the people, had they 
proved that Marv follicited for aid and revenge 
wherever (he had a profpeA of fucceeding, they 
could not with equity have pronounced her cri- 
minal. Elizabeth had no other jurifdiftiui 
over her than that of the (irong over the weak 
and unfortunate. 

At length, after eighteen years imprifon- 
menr, in a country which (he nad imprudently 
p. « chofen for an afylum, Mary was bc- 
l at headed In an apartment of the pri- 
1 5 B 7' fun hung with black. Elizabeth waa 
fcnfible that (he had committed a bad a#, but 
(he added to the odium of it by attempting to 
impofe upon the public, (who were not how- 
ever to be fo deceived) with an affeftation of 

forrow 
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forrow fora pexfon whom fhc bad put to death, 
by pretending that her minhters had exceeded 
her orders, and bv imprifoning the fecretary of 
ftate, who, fhe /aid, had been too precipitate 
in executing a warrant figned by herfelf. Eu- 
rope detefted her cruelty and diffimulation. Her 
reign was efteemed, but her chara&er was held 
in abhorrence. But what renders her ftill more 
condemnable is, her not having been forced to 
this barbarity. It may even be faid, that in 
Mary's perfon fhe had a fecurity againft the 
attempts of her adherents. 

Though this a£tion be an indelible ftain upon 
the memory of Elizabeth, it is a fanatical 
weaknefs to canonize Mary Stewart as a martyr 
Of religion, who was only a martyr of adultery, 
of the murder of her hufband, and of her own 
imprudence. In her failings and misfprtunes 
flie perfefUy refeirikled Joan of Naples ; they 
were both handfome and fprightly, both thro* 
the frailty of their fex drawn to commit an at- 
trocious deed, and both put to death by their 
relations. Hiftory frequently prefents us witji 
a repetition of tfce fame misfortunes, the fatxv? 
flagitious deeds,, and one crime puniflxed hy 
another. . . » 
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CHAP. CXUL 

Of V%A*tti toward* the Vnd of the fa* 
teenth Century, under Y$la*cu It 

WHILE all Europe wa» farmed at the 
exttfftve p&wet If Spain, and England 
made the (ecom figure by oppMtng that mo* 
narchy, France wa* grown weak, dtftdtd into 
fa£tion* t and in danger of being difmembered^ 
Jo that it was far frrrn having any influence or 
credit in Europe. The civil war* of thi* king' 
d^m had reduced U to a ftate of dependence on 
# a1l if* neighbour*, Thofe time* of fury, ab- 
jcltnef*., and mifery, have furnMhed more mat* 
ter for biftory than i§ contained in all the Ro- 
man annah* And what were the caufo of all 
thole mi$fottune* t nYtgion, amotion, the want 
of u^od law*, and a mal-adminiftration* 

flenry 1f« by hit fevcrhy aaainft the feda* 
riea, and especially by the condemnation of the 
councilor of parliament, Anne du Bourg, who 
wa* executed after (be king 9 * death by order of 
the (*uife*, made more Calvinid* m Franco 
than there were in all Swiflfcrland and Geneva* 
' Mad' f hefe people mnde their appearance in a 
time like (tot if Lewi* XU# when the court of 
France wa* at war wifh the papal fee, they 
might poAbly have met with feme indulgence j 
hut they appfitrcd preufely at the time when 
Uemj H. flo'jd m need of pope Paul IV. to 
affltft fhrn in deputing the pofteffion of Naplea 
and hUUy with .Spain, and while thtfc two 
power* weie m allia/tcc wilt* the Tut k againtt 

tue 
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the houfe of Auftria. It was therefore thought 
neceflary to facrifice them. The clergy, who 
were powerful at court, and were in fear of 
lofing their temporalities and authority, perfe- 
cted them; and policy, intereft, arid zeal, con- 
curred in their* ruin. The ftate might fyave 
tolerated them, as Elizabeth tolerated the ca- 
tholics in England, and have preferved a' nam- 
. ber of good fubje&s, by allowing them liberty 
of confcience. It would have been of little 
concern to the government in what manner 
they performed their devotion, provided they 
fubmitted themfelves to the eftablifhed laws : 
Whereas, by perfecuting them, they made them 
rehire. 

• The untimely fate of Henry II. was the fig- 
nal of thirty years civil wars. An infant king 
governed by foreigners, arid the jeatoufy of the 
princes of the blood and high officers of the 
crown againft the family of Guife, oh account 
of their great credit in the kingdom, began the 
fubveriion of France. 

- The famous confpiracy of.Amboife was the 
firft, of the kind we hear of in this country. 
To form leagues, and then to break them, to 
pafs haftily from one extreme to another^ to be 
violent in their paffions and fud4en in their re* 
pentance, feemed hitherto to have formed the 
charafter of the Gauls, who, when their took 
the name of Franks, and afterwards of French, 
did not change their manners. But in this con- 
fpiracy there was a degree of boidnefs which 
equalled it to that' of Cataline, with ah artful 
management, a depth* of contrivance, and ^ 
profound fecrecy like that of the Sicilian Vew 
» C 6. pcrs, 
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pers f, or thePazzi * of Florence. Lewis prince 
of Condc was the foul that fecretty animated 
this plot, but in fo artful a manner, that tho' 
all France was convinced that he was at the 
bead of it, no one could pofitively convilt him 
pf being b. 

It wai peculiar to thii confpiracy, that it 
was in one ienfe exctdeable,as being undertaken 
po wreft the government out of the hands of 
Francis duke of Guife and his brother the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who were both of them fev 
reigners, and held the king in fubje&ion, the 
nation in flavery, and the princes of the blood 
and officers of the crown at a diftance : and so 
another highly criminal, as it attacked the rights 
cf a king who was at ate, and empowered by 
the laws to cbufe the ocpofstories of bis au- 
thority. 

It has never been proved that there was any 
dcfizn of killing the Guiies - f but as they would 
doubtlefs have made a refinance, their deaths 
were inevitable* Five hundred gentlemen, alt 
well feconded, and a thoufand relolute foldiers* 
beaded by thirty cbofen captains, were all to 
afiemUe trom the fevcral provinces of the king- 
dom «n an appointed day at Amboife, where 
the court then kept its residence. Kings were 
not in thofe times furrounded by io numerous 
a guard as they are at prefent* The regiment 
of guards was not formed till the retgn of 

f SeeChep/slfa YoLU. 

• ThU happened ill $47%, PnacU ?»zxi, eoe ot the 
cW e—fpntcn •piolt tbcfcmily ef Ifedidf, killed J«~ 
Jkm de Mt&c'm, and wm afterward* taged by (to people 
•T Florence, together wfcfc the reft pf Ids aceemplieri. 
SeelfacakversaMt Km**, lik *W. 

Charles 
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Charles IX* Two hundred arcbcrs were the 
moft that attended Francis II. the other kings 
of Europe bad no more* When the cOuftame 
of Montmorenci afterwards came to Orleans, 
where die Guifes had placed a new guard about 
the court upon the death of Francis IL he dif- 
mifled the new faifed foldiers, and threatened 
to have them all hanged as enemies totheftate, 
who planted a barrier between the king and his 
people* 

The fimplkity of die ancient times ftill con- 
tinued in the palaces of our kings, but they 
were by this means more expofed to reiblirte 
attempts* It was an eafy matter to fehx the 
royal family, theminifters. and even the king 
himfelf: there wasalmofta certainly of fiuc- 
cefe. Thefecret was kept inviolable by all the 
confphrator? for near fix months r at length it 
was difcovered by the indifaretion of one of die 
chiefs, named Renaudie, who divulged it 19, 
confidence to a lawyer of Paris, wJio difco- 
fered the who)* pjot* which nevertheless was 
Carried into execution* The confpirators act 
at the place apppointed as if nothing had hapv 
pened ; religious enthufiafin furnifhed them 
with a defperate obftinacy. Thefe gentlemen 
were for the moft part Calvin Mb, who made * 
duty of revenging their perfecuted . brethren* 
Lewis prince of Conde had openly embraced 
the new dodrtne, becaufe the duke of Guile 
and the cardinal of Lorraine were catholics* 
This attempt was fet on foot to bring about * 
revolution in church and flate. 

The Guifes had hardly time to get *^ 
together a body of troops. There wer$ *5*°> 
not fifteen thoufand men enrolled in all the 

king- 
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kingdom : but tbcy foon muftqred a fuflctent 
number to exterminate the confpirators, who, 
a* they arrived in detached parties, were eafily 
defeated. La Renaudie was killed fighting, 
and many other* died like him, with their arms 
in their hands. Thole who were taken died 
by the handf of executioner!* and, for a whole 
month, nothing was to be feen in Pari* but 
bloody fcaftblds, and gibbets loaded with dead 
bodies. 

The confpiracy thus discovered, and the 
authors of it punttbed, only ferved to en* 
creafe that power it was meant to overthrow. 
Francis de Guile was inverted with the autho- 
rity of the ancient mayors of the palace, under 
the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom* 
But this rery authority, and the reftlefr ambi- 
tion of bis brother tne cardinal, who endea- 
voured to introduce the irfquifition into France, 
ftirred up all ranks in tne kingdom agabrft 
them, and proved the Sources of frelh troubles. 

The Calvinifts, who were ftill pri/ately 
encouraged by the prince of Condi, took up 
arms in fevcral provinces. The power of the 
Guifes muft certainly have been very formi- 
dable, feeing that neither Condi nor his bro- 
ther, Anthony king of Navarre, father to 
Henry IV, nor the famous admiral Colignr, 
nor nis brother d'Andelot, colonel-general of 
the infantry, dared to declare themfelves openly. 
The prf nee of Condi was the ftrft head of a 
party that ever feemed to wage civil war with 
jeer and epprehenfton \ he teemed ready to 
ftrike a blow, and would afterwards draw back 
again t and, imagining that he could always 
keep fair with a court that he meant to deftroy, 
6 te 
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, he was -fo imprudent as to go to Fontaine- 
bleau in the character of a courtier, when be 
ought to have been in that of a. general at the 

' head of his party. The Gulfes- caufed him to 
be arrefted at Orleans, and arraigned before 
the privy council and commiffioners chofcn out 

\ of the parliament, notwithftanding his privi- 
lege as a prince of the blood exempted him 
from being tried by any but the court of peers, 

. and the parliament afiembled. But what avails 
privilege againft fuperior ftrength ? or what in- 
deed was a privilege of which there had been 
no precedent but in the violation of it, in the 
cafe of the criminal procefs formerly lifted 
againft the duke d'Alencon ? 
• The prince of Conde then was con- - 
demned to be beheaded. The famous I5 °° 
chancellor de l'fttpital, a* noUe legiflator, at 
a time when good laws were rooft wanted, and 
an intrepid philofbpher, in an age of cnthufiafm 
and fury, refufed to fign the fentence. This 
example of undaunted courage was followed 
by the count de Sancerre, one of the privy 
council. • Neverthelefs the decree was going to 
be published, and the prince of Condi was on 
the point of falling by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, when on a hidden the young king 
Francis II. who had been ill for a long time, 
and was infirm from bis cradle, died- at the age 
of feventeen, leaving his brother Charles, who 
was then only ten, an exhauftcd kingdom, rent 
in pieces by factions. 

The death of Francis proved the deliverance 
of Condi \ he was psefently releafed from bis 
confinement, after a feigned reconciliation had 
been effe^ed between him, and the Guifes, 

which 
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which wall nb mttre than the fea! 6f revenge 
and hatred, as indeed what elfe could it be. 
Thtf eftates were now aflembled at Orleans, 
without whom nothing could bd done in fudv 
a fixation of affaiTs. Thefe eftatcs conferred 
the guardianftip Of the young kingCfcarfes Ift. 
and the government of the kingdom on Cathe- 
rine of Medici*, but nor under the name of 
regent; they did not even give her the title of 
majefly, whfch had but very lattfv \ptn af- 
liimed by kings. There art (everal fetters from 
the ficur de Bourdeillei to Henry IIL in which 
he 6nly ftilei that prince a Your highneft/' 

t 

CHAP. CXLI1I. 

Of FRANCE) during the Minority of 
Cha*I/1» IX. and the Reign of Hiivhy 
III. 

DURING every royal minority, the an- 
cient constitution of a kingdom always- 
recovers feme part of its vigour, at leaft for 
a time, like a family aflembled together upon 
the death of the father. A general aflcmbly of 
the ftates was held at Orleans, and afterwanf* 
at Pontoife : thefe eftates deferve to have their 
memories preferved, for the perpetual repara- 
tion they made between the fword and the long 
robe. This diAmfKon was unknown in the 
Roman empire, even t* the time of Conftan* 
tine ) their magiftrates understood how to con* 
du£t armies, and their generals- could decide 

caufes. 
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caufes. - The fword and the law were, in like 
manner, lodged in the fame hands in almoft all 
the nations of Europe, till towards th* begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. By little and 
little tbefe two profeffions were feparateA in 
Spain and France ; though not abfolutely To in 
the latter, notwithstanding the parliaments 
were compofed only of the gentlemen of th$ 
long robe. The jurifdi&ion of tRe bailiffs, who 
were fwordfmen, ftill continued the fame as it 
was in fevcral of the provinces of Germany| 
and on the frontiers of that empire. Theeftates 
of Orleans, convinced that thefwordfmen could 
not confine themfelves to the ftudy of the law, 
took from tbejn the adminiftration of juftice^ 
and conferred it on the gownfmen, who were 
before only their lieutenants, or deputies. Thus 
they,- who from their original inftitution haq 
always been judges, ceafed to be fo any longer^ 
The famous chancellor de l'Hopital had the 
principal (hare in bringing about this change^ 
which was effected at the time of the nation'^ 
greateft weaknefs, and has ilnce contributed to 
ltrengthen the hands of the fovereigns, by di« 
viding for ever two profeffions which might* 
if united, have formed a powerful counterpoiie 
to the authority of the miniftry. *Some have 
thought fince, that the nobles could not pre- 
ferve the charge of the laws entrufted to them - % 
but fuch fhould reflect that the Englilh houfe 
of lords, which is compofed of the only nobles 
properly fo called in that kingdom, is a fixed 
body or magiftracy, who make the laws atfd 
4dminifter jUfftctr. When we fee thefe gfcat 
changes in the oonftttution of a ftate, and ob- 
ferve other neighbouring governments who. 

have 
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have not undergone thefe chances in ' the fame 
tircumftances, we may evidently conclude that 
the mariners and genius of thefe people muft 
have been different from thofc of the former. 

At this aflembly of the general eftates, it 
appeared how very faulty the administration 
had been. The Icing was indebted upwards of 
forty millions of livres ; money was wanted, 
and there was none to be had ; this was the 
true caufe of the troubles of France. Had Ca- 
therine of Medicis had wherewithal to have 
frmrchafed good fervants, and to have paid an 
army, the different factions which diftrafted the 
ftate might have been eafily kept under by the 
loyal authority. The queen-mother found her- 
feif placed between the catholics and the pro- 
teftant*, the Condls and the Guifes. The 
tonftable of Montmorenci was at the head of a 
feparate fadion. Divifion reigned in the court, 
the city; and the provinces. Catherine could 
only negociate, inftead of reigning. Her maxim 
of dividing all parties, that (he might be fole 
Vmftrefs, encreafed the troubles and misfortunes 
of the ftate. She began by appointing a con- 
ference to be held between the catholics and 
the proteftants at Poiffi ♦, which was fubje£Kng 
the old religion to arbitration, and giving a 

f* reat degree of credit to' the Calvinift party, 
y fetting them up as difputants againft thofe 
who thought tbemfelves rather entitled to be 
their judges. 

• A little town in the ide of France, on the river Seine* 
About five leagues below Paris. It Wat the birth-place of 
St. Lewis, and formerly the royal rtMenct . 

At 
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• At this time, when Theodore Beza and 
other proteftant divines came 10 Poiffi, in order 
to maintain their do&rines in a public manner 
before die queen, and a court who as- publicly 
fiuig Marot's pfalms, cardinal Ferrara arrived 
in France as legate from pope Paul IV. but 
being erandfon to Alexander VI. by the mo* 
thcrV (we, he was more defpifed on account of 
his birth, than refpe&ed for his place and me- 
rit; infomuch, that his crofs-bearer was in- 
fulted even by the lacqueys of the court. Prints 
of % his grandfather were fixed up in the public 
•places through which he was to pafs, with an 
account of the wicked and fcandalou* a&ions 
of his life. The legate brought with him one 
Lanes, general of the order of Jtfuits, who 
rfd not umderftand a word of French, and dis- 
puted at tte conference in Italian, which 
•tongue Catherine of Medicis had made familiar 
to the court, and it began to have a confider- 
rable influence on the French language hfelf. 
•This Jefuit had the: boldnefe to te3 the queen 
M the conference, that (be^bad no right to call 
this aflembly, and that in fo doing flie had 
ufurped the pope's authority. Nevertheless he 
difputed in this aflembly which he found fault 
.with, and faid, in fpeaking of the eucharift, 
44 That God was in place of the bread and 
wine, like a king who makes himfelf his own 
ambaflador." This childifh comparifon excited 
a fmile of contempt, as his infolent behaviour 
to the queen did the general indignation. 
Trifling things fometimet occafion great mif- 
chiefs ; and in the flotation of minds at that 
time, every thing helped thecaufe of the new 
religion. 

The 
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T The confequence of this coftfe~ 

ic6i rcrtce > attd o{ *** intri 8 uca thftt fol " 
* lowed upon it, was the iffuing of 

•n edi£, permitting the protectants to havd 
preaching places without the city, and thai 
edid of pacification proved the lource of the 
civil wars. The duke of Guife, though re- 
moved from his poll: of lieutenorft-generai of 
the kingdom, ftill wanted to be its mafter i he 
was already connected With Philip II. and was 
looked upon by the people as the prote&or of 
the catholic religion. The grandees in thofe 
times never travelled without a numerous reti- 
nue ) and not as they do now, in a poft»chaifc 
with two or three footmen only; they were 
always attended by an hundred horfemen : this 
was all their magnificence, for three or four of 
them lay in one bed ; and whelk they were 
in waiting at court, they had only a forry apart- 
ment to live in, without any other furniture 
than a few chefts. The duke of Guife, as he 
was going through Vaffi, a to#n on the bor- 
ders of Champagne, came upon fane Calvinifts, 
who, in confequence of the privrlege granted 
them by the edi£r, were firieing plalms after 
their manner in a barn. His Servants fell upon 
and infolted thefe poor people, killed about 
fixty of them, and wounded and difperfed the 
reft. Upon this there was a general rifing of 
the proteftants in almoft every part of the king- 
dom, and the nation became divided between 
the prince of Condi and the duke of Guife. 
Catherine de Medkts fluctuated between both * 
nothing was Teen on all fides but killing and 
plundering. The queen was then at Paris with 
the king her fon, where, finding herfelf de- 
prived 
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prived of aH authority, (he wrote to the prince 
of Conde to come to her deliverance. This 
fetal letter was an order for continuing the 
civil war, which was profecuted with the 
greateft inhumanity. Every town was become' 
a fortified poft, and every ftreet a field of 
battle. 

On one fide were the duke of Guife , 
and his brother, united hy convenience x 5 * 
with .the fa&ion of the conftable of Monftno- 
renci, who was raafter of the king** perfon. 
On the other the prince of Conde, joined by 
the Goligni party. Anthony king of Navarre, 
the firft prince of the blood, a weak and irre- 
folate nsah> who knew not of what religion or 
party he was ; jealous of his brother Conde, 
and obliged to ferveagainft his.wttl the duke 
of .Guife, whom he detefted, was dragged to 
the liege of Rouen, together with the queen- 
mother, Catherine of Medicis : he was killed 
at this fiege, and deferves a place in hiftory on 
no other account than that of being father to 
the great Henry IV. 

The war, which continued without inter- 
ruption till the peace of Vervins, was carried 
00 after much the fame manner as in the times 
of anarchy, at the decline of the fecond race, 
and the beginning of the third. There were 
very few regular troops on either fide, excepting 
fbme companies of men at arms, belonging to 
the principal chiefs. Plunder was their only 
pay ; and all that the proteftant faAion could 
fcrape together, they employed in bringing over 
German troops to complete the deftru&ion of 
the kingdom. The king of Spain on his* fide 
fent fome few foldiers to the catholics, in order 

to 
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to feed * flame which he hoped to turn to hie 
own advantage, and thirteen Spanifh compa- 
nies marched to the relief of Monti uc in Sain- 
tonge. Thefe were, without contradiction, the 
tnoft fatal times that the French monarchy had 
ever experienced, 

6 The firft pitched battle between tha 
1 * catholics and the reformed was fought 
near Drcux*, wherein not only Frenchman 
engaged againft Frenchman, but the royal in- 
fantry was chiefly compofed of Swifs, as the 
protectant army was of Germans. This battle 
was remarkable by both generals being; made 
prifoners j Montmorenci who commanded the 
king's armv in quality of conftable, and the 
prince of Condi who was at the head of the 
reformed army. The duke of Ouife, who was 
fecond in command to the conftable, gained the 
battle, and Condc's lieutenant, Coligni, favei 
his army. The duke of Guife was then at the 
heighth of his glory \ always victorious where- 
ever he came, and always repairing the errors 
made by the conftable, his rival in authority, 
but not in fame. He was the idol of the ca- 
tholic*, and mafter of the court j he was affable, 
generous, and in every fenfc the firft man in 
the kingdom, 
g After his victory at Dreux, he went 
5 3 an j laid f lcge to Orleans. This city 
was the center of the proteftant fa&ion, and he 
was on the point of reducing it when he was 
aflaflinated. The murder of this great man was 

• A city in the Me of France, and «fle of the eldeft in 
the kingdom j U U about forty miki dUUnt from Parle. 

the 
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Che firft which fanaticifm had caufed to be com- 
mitted. Thefe very Huguenots, who under 
Francis I: and Henrvr II. thought of nothing 
but worfhipping God and (offering what they 
called martyrdom, were become the moft fu- 
rious enthufiafts, and ftudied the fcriptures, 
only to find out examples of auaifinations. 
Poltrot de Mere imagined himfelf another Aod, 
fent from God to kill a Philiftine chief. This 
is fo true, that his party made verfes in his 
praife ; and I myfelf have feen a print of him 
with an infcription extolling his crime to the 
ikies. And yet his crime was that of a coward, 
for he pretended to be a deferter from the re- 
formed party, and watched an opportunity to 
fiab the duke of Guife into the back. He had 
the impudence to charge the admiral de Co- 
ligni, and Theodore de Beza, with having at 
lead connived at. his defign; but he varied {q 
much in his depofitions, that he deftroyed his 
own impofture. Coligni even offered to go to 
Paris to be confronted with this mifcreant, and 
requefted the queen to fufpend the execution 
tHl the truth could be cleared up. It muft be 
acknowledged that the admiral, tho' the leader 
of a faction, had never been guilty of the lead 
adion that could warrant a fufpicion* of fo 
black a treachery. 

It was not fufficient that the Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, and Swifs were called in to help the. 
French to deftroy each other, the Englifli were 
likewife fent for to join in the general ruin. 
Three thoufand of them had been introduced 
by the Huguenots into Havre-de-grace, a fea- 
port town built by Francis I. but the conftable 
•f Montmorenci, who had been exchanged for 

the 
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the prince of Cond{, after great difficulty drove 
them out again. Thefe troublei were now die* 
ceeded by a momentary peace } Condd wai re- 
conciled to the court, but hit brother the ad* 
mirat ftill continued at the head of a powerful 
party in the provincca. 

In the mean time Charlei IX. having at* 
tflincd the age of thirteen yean and one day, 

, held hit bed of jufticc, not in the par- 
I5 °* liament of Paria, but in that of Rouen \ 
and it ii remarkable, that his mother, when 
the refigncd her commiflion of regent, kneeled 
to him. 

A fcene parted on thli occafion, which la en- 
tirely without example} Odet de ChAtlllon, 
cardinal bifhop of Beauvala, had, like hit bro- 
ther, changed to the reformed religion, and had 
taken a wife. The pope upon thia ftruck him 
out of the lilt of cardinals, and he himfelf ex- 
preflcd a contempt for the title \ but, in order 
to brave the none, he afliftcd at the ceremony 
In his cardinal's habit \ his wife was allowed to 
be ftMtcd in prcfcncc of the king and queen, 
a* the wife of a peer of the realm \ and waa 
lumcfittica called u The countefs of ficauvaii f 
ami fbmctime* M the cardinal 4 ! lady." 

France waa full of abfurditiea equally great* 
The confufion of the civil wara had deftroved 
all kind of government and decency. The 
chutrh»living<9 were almofl all in the poflc/Tion 
oi laymen \ an abbey or a bifiiopric waa gtv .< 
a* a marriage -port ion with a daughter: i 
thefe irrrgtiUrhica, now grown cuftomarv, " 
all forgotten in the bofom of peace, thr • 
of all blcfflnga, The Huguenota, ••.'•■ ■■ 
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allowed the exercHe of their religion, though 
they were (till upon their guard, remained 

Juiet ; and the prince of Conde joined in the 
iver&ms of the court. But this calm was of 
ihort duration ; the Huguenot party infilled 
upon too many fureties, and the government 
.granted them too few. The prince of Conde 
wanted a (hare in the adminiftration ; the car- 
ifaal of Lorain, chief of a powerful and nu- 
merous houfe, aimed at holding the firft poft 
in the ftate; the conftable of Montmo.enci, 
who was an enemy to this family, retained his 
power, and (bared in the authority of the 
court ; the Colignis, and the other Huguenot 
chiefs, prepared to oppofe the houfe of Lor- 
rain. Every one ftrove to have a (hare in the 
difmembering of the ftate ; the catholic clergy 
on one fide, and the proteftant minifters on the 
other, fet up the cry of religion. God was 
their pretence ; a third of rule, their God j and 
the people, intoxicated with fanaticiftn, were at 
once theinftrumentB and the victims of the am- 
bition of all thefe oppofite fa&ion?. 
- The prince of Conde, who bad attempted 
to refcue young Francis II. from the hands of 
the Guides at Amboife, now endea- , 
Toured to get Charles IX. into his own J 5°7 
power, and take the rtty of Meaux from the 
conftable of Montmorenci. This Lewis of Conde 
-made exadly the fame war, with the fame ftra- 
tagems, and on the fame pretences, (religion 
-excepted) which his name-fake Lewis the Great, 
-prince of Conde, did afterwards, during ^ 
the-difputes of the league. The prince ov ; * °* 
and the, admiral fought the battle of I 5 D 7 # 
-St. Deoi&againft the conftable, who was. mor- 
Vei~V. D tally 
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tally wounded there, in the eightieth year of 
hiii age. He was a mm equal) v intrepid at 
court and in the field, pofiefied or great virtue* 
and great fault*, unfortunate as a general, in 
ilifpofition morofe, eapriciou*, and obftinate % 
but an honcft man, and one of a noble way of 
thinking* It wa* he who faid to hii confeflor, 
M Do you think that 1 have lived fourfcore 
year* to be at a left to know how to die for 
one quarter of an hour V Hi* effigy in wax 
wa* carried, like thofe of the king* of France, 
to the church of Notre Dame, and the num- 
ber* of the fupreme court* attended his funeral 
obfeouie* by order of the court} an honour 
which depend*, a* almoft evtry thing of this 
kind dot*, on the will of the prince and the 
tirtumftance* of the time** 

1 hi* battle of St. DenS* wa* Indecisive, 
and the kingdom wa* only rendered more mi* 
fcrable by it. Admiral de Coligni, who wa* 
the moft fruitful in refource* of any man in hie 
age, fent into the Palatinate for near ten thou- 
fund German*, though he had no money to 
pjy them with. It wa* now feen what a rcli- 
giou* '/iitl, {lengthened with a party-fpirit, i* 
capable of doing. The admiral'* ntmy taxed 
Itfelf to pay the Palatine force*. The whole 
kingdom wa* laid wafte. It wa* no longer a 
war wherein one power aflcmble* it* forte* 
againft another, «nd gain* the victory or i* de- 
stroyed * there were a* many different war* a* 
there were town* \ fubjelt deflroyed fubjelt 
with tbe moft bloody Airy, and relation, rela- 
tion, Neither the catholic, the protectant, the 
neutral, the prieft, nor the mechanic, went to 
bed in fofcty, The ground lay untitled, or waa 

manured 
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manured with fword in hand. A forced 
peace * now enfucd ; but every peace 
was only a (mothered war, and every day waa 
diftingujfhed by murders and aflaffinations. 

The war foon broke out again openly ; and 
now it was that Rochelle became the center 
and principal feat of the reformed party, and 
the Geneva of France. This town is commo- 
dioufly fltuated on the fea-coaft, is become a 
flouriwing republic, and was fuch at that time 
in fome degree ; for, after having been in pof- 
feffion of the kings of England ever fince the 
marriage of Eleonora of Guienne with Henry 
II. it yielded obedience to Charles V. of France* 
on condition of being allowed to coin filvcr 
money in its own name, and that its mayors 
and fheriffs fhould be reputed noble. By thefe 
and feveral other privileges, together with an 
extenflve trade, it was become tolerably power- 
ful, and continued fo till the time of cardinal 
Richelieu. It was ftrongly fupported by queen 
Elizabeth ; and its dominion at that time ex- 
tended over Aunis, Sajntonge, and Angou- 
mois, where was fought the. famous battle of 
Jarnac. 

The duke of Anjou, after- M . 
wards Henry III. who was at Marc £ *3» 
the head of the royal army with x 5 9* 
the title of general, though the roarechal de 
Tavannes was fo in reality, proved victorious. 
Prince Lewis of Conde was killed, or rather 
murdered after his defeat, by Montefquiou, 
captain of the guard to the duke of Anjou. Co* 

•It was con clod ed at Longjumeau, and called tit link 
ftact t becaufc it lafted only 6x months. 

D 2 ligni, 
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ligni, Who was ftill called the admiral, though 
'no longer in that port, rallied the remains of 
.the conquered army, and made the victory ufe- 
lefs to the royalifts. Joan d'Albrct, queen of 
Navarre, widow to the weak king Anthony, 
presented her fon to the army, by whom he 
'was acknowledged as head of their party j fo 
•that Henry IV. the beft of all our French 
<kings, was, as well as Lewis XIL a rebel be* 
-fore he afcended the throne* Admiral Coligni 
was the real head, both of the Huguenot party 
and of the army, and was like a father to Henry 
IV. and the princes of the houfe of Condc. 
He alone was the fupport of this unhappy caufe: 
though in want of money, he kept an army on 
foot, found means to procure a fupply of troops 
from Germany, though unable to pay them for 
their fervice ; and, when defeated again at the 

, battle of Moncontour in Poitou, by the 
*$ 9 duke of Anjou's army, he ftill repaired 
•the lofles of hit party* 

They had no uniform manner of fighting 
in thole times* The German and Swifs in- 
fantry made ufc only of long fpeari, the French 
moll commonly of muflcets and fliort halberts ; 
the German cavalry made ufe of piftols, and 
the French fought only with the lance. The 
itrongeft armies feldom exceeded twenty thou- 
sand men, nor could they afford to maintain a 
greater number. The bajtlc of Moncontour 
wan followed by a tboufand fkirmifhes in the 
different provinces. 

At length, after numberlefs deflations, a 
new peace feemed to promife the kingdom a 

breathing 
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breathing time * ; but this peace ooly prepared 
the way for the fatal maffacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. This dreadful day had been meditated 
and planned for above two years. It is 
hardly poffible to conceive how a wo- l $* 
man likfc Catherine of Medicis, brought up in 
the midft of pleafures, and to whom the Hu- 
guenot party had given the leaft umbrage of 
any, could have been capable of forming fo 
barbarous a refolution. It is ftill more fur- 
prifing in a young king, not quite twenty years 
of age. Tne Guife fashion had a great fhare 
in this horrid enterprize. Two Italians, the 
cardinal of Birague and the cardinal of BLetz, 
"were thofe who difpofed the minds of the people 
for it. They gloried at that time in adopting 
Machiavel's maxims, efpecially that which 
teaches that no crime fliould be committed by 
halves. The beft political maxim would have 
been not to commit any crime ; but the. man 
nerfr of men had taken a ferocious turn fjronu 
die continual civil wars they were engaged in, 
in defpite of thofe pleafures and amufemcnts 
with which Catherine of Medicis always en- 
tertained the court. This mixture of gallantry 
and ferocity, of pleafures and daughter, forma 
the oddeft pi&ure in which the contradi&iom 
of human-kind were ever exhibited. Charles 
IX. who was not at all the foldier, was yet of 
a blood-thirfty difpofition j and though he in- 
dulged himfeff with miftrcfies, he had a cruel 
heart. He is the firft king who ever confpired 

• This peace was concluded At St. Germain, in the month 
of Auguft 1570, and was very advantageous to the protec- 
tant*, which made their chiefs fuipe& tome had defigo. 

D 3 * againft 
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againft his Aibje&s. The plot wit laid with 
ss deep diflknulation as the adion itfclf was 
horrible. One thing alone might have given 
fomc fufpicion j which was, that one day while 
he was diverting himfclfwith hunting of rab- 
bets in a warren, he faid to his attendant*, 
" Drive them all out, that I may have the plea- 
Aire of killing them all," Accordingly, a gen- 
tleman of Coligni's party left Paris in hafte, 
and told the admiral at taking his leave, 
" That he was going to fly the place, be- 
caufe, faid he, they make too much of us." 

It is but too well known to Europe +, how 
Charles IX. married his fiftcr to Henry of Na- 
varre 

• The queen of Navarre was decoyed to Paris by a pro* 
pofal of marriage between her ton, who wai afterwaids 
Henry IV. and the prlnceft Margaret, Oder to Charles IX. 
the reigning king. The fame pretence was tifed for allur- 
ing thither Henry, then prince of Bearn, and his uncle the 
prince of Condi, The admiral Coligni was Invited by 
Charles, with a promlfe of declaring him general in a war 
againft Spain In the Low Countries, and Coligni was ac- 
companied by ether chiefs of the Huguenots, depending 
upon the peace which had been lately ratified, The queen 
of Kavarrc died fu^denly, not without fufpicion of poitin. 
The admiral going home to his own lodgings, shout eleven 
In the, forenoon, and reading a petition which had been 
prrfentcd to him, was wounded by a foot from a window, 
fired by one M 4 u revel, hired tor the purpofe. The king 
viflting him in the afternoon, exprefled the utmort concern 
tor his di farter, and aflured him he would take ample ven- 
geance of the aflaflin and his abettors. This pcrfldioue 
prince had, with hie mother and council, already projected 
the fcheme, which was now put in execution on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew. The duke of Guife, who was at the 
bead of this mocking enterprise, communicated the king's 
Intention to the prefldent Charron, Intendant of Paris, who 
ordered the captains of the different ward*, to arm the bur- 
ghers 
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Varre in order to draw him into the fnare, what 
oaths he made ufe of to gain his confidence, 
and with what cruelty he afterwards executed 
thofe maflacres which he had planned for two 
years before. Father Daniel fay** " That 
Charles IX. was an excellent tomedian* and 



ghert privately \ that at the alarm, which would be rung on 
the bell of the palace-clock, the citizens mould place lighta 
in their windows, then break into the houfei of the Hugue- 
nots, and put them all to the fword, without dtftinction. 
About midnight the duke of Guife, accompanied by the duko 
d'Aumak, the grand prior of France, a number of officers, 
and three hundred choice foldiers, marched to the admit aTa 
hotel, broke open the gates, and entered the houfe. A co- 
toncl and two other defperadoes going up flairs to the ad- 
miral's apartment, butchered him without queftion, and 
threw hit body out of the window. All his domeftics met 
with the fame fate, while the trained bands acted the fame- 
tragedy in the Louvre, as well as within the city. Two 
thoufand perfons were maffacred that night, and a great 
number perifhcd next day. At the fame time the Hugue- 
nots were facrificed in like manner by orders from court, 
at Means,. Orleans, Troye, Bourges, Angers, Tholoufe, 
Rouen, and Lyons. The mangled body of the admiral 
was inCnhed by the populace, and hung upon the gibbet of 
Montfaueon. The young king of Navarre and his eoufin 
the prince of Condi were clofeted by the king, who told 
them, that if they refufed to embrace the Roman catholie 
religion, they mould not be alive in three days. The par- 
liament being aflembled, and informed by their fovereign of 
the fteps he had taken, in confequence (as he faid) of 
a confpiracy againft the catholics, the prefldenr, who 
was father of the celebrated hiftorian Thuanus, harangued 
in praife of the king's conduct j and the advocate-general 
propofed that the admiral and his accomplices might be 
proceeded againft in form of law. Accordingly the mur- 
dered Colignl wis tried, condemned, and hanged in effigy. 
In a word, this whole affair was one of the moft infamous ' 
plans of perfidious cruelty that ever was executed, and 
leaves an indelible ftain on the French nation. 
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played his/tfr/incomparablywcll." Ifliall not re- 
peat the circurnftances attending thi3 execrable 
tragedy, which are known to all the world} as 
that one half erf the nation butchered the other,, 
with a dagger in one hand and a crucifix in the. 
other, while the king himfelf fired from a win* 
dow upon the unhappy wretches who were 
flying for their lives, Ifliallonly remark fome 
few particulars; the principal is, if we believe* 
the duke of Sully, Matthieu, and other hifto- 
rians, that Henry IV. had often told them, that, 
playing at dice with the dukes of Alen^on and 
Guife, fome days before the mafiacre of St. Bar-* 
fholomcw, they faw, twice together, fpots of 
blood, upon the dice, upon which they quitted! 
their game in the utmoft confternation. Fa* 
ther Daniel, who has preferred this circum-t 
ftance in his rviftor?, ought to have been well 
enough acquainted with phyfics, to know that 
the black, points, when making a given aogle. 
with the rays of tht fun, will appear red j this,' 
i* known to every one who reads at all* and 
here was the whole of this furprifing prodigy. 
There certainly was nothing miraculous in alt 
tbi* aclion, but that religious fury which made, 
ravage. beali* of a people, who have fince been: 
of fo mild and airy a difpofition. 

Father Daniel alfo relates, that when the 
dead body of Coligni was hanged upon the gib- 
bet of Montfaucon, Charles IX. went to teed 
his eyes with this cruel fpfc£bcle, faying, 
•• That the body of a dead enemy always 
(melt well.'* He fhould have added, that this 
was an old fpeech of Vitellius *, which has 
*•- —~~ »^———^— ■———■«* 

• Abhorrent** quofdam cadaverum tabem, dettftabtU, 
voct conflrmare aufoi eft t optintf *l<rt Hctfum b*fltm t tt m<* 
Mi chum* Sutton, ia Vital. 
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been attributed to Charles IX. But what i* 
naeft worthy of obfervatibn 19, that father Da- 
niel would perfuade us that thefe murders were 
not premeditated. Perhaps the time, place* 
and manner of the mafiacre, or the number of 
thofe to be profcribed, might not have been 
concerted for two years before ; but it is cer- 
tain, that the defign of exterminating the party 
had been framed long before. The whole of 
Mezeray's account, who is a much better 
Frenchman than father Daniel, and much fu- 
perior as an hiftorian in the laft hundred years 
of the monarchy, will not permit us to doubt of 
it ; befides, Daniel contradicts himfelf, when he 
praifes Charles IX. for being fo good a comedian y 
and a&ing his part fo well. 

The manners of men, and the fpirit of a 
party, difoover themfelves in the way of writing 
hiftory. Daniel contents himfelf with faying* 
4< that at Rome they praifed the king for his 
zeal, and the dreadful punifhment he infii&ed 
on the heretics." Baronrus fays that ** this ac- 
tion was neceffiury." The court gare orders for 
the fame mafiacre in all the provinces as at 
Paris ; but feveral of the commandants of thofe 
provinces, as St. Herem rn Auvergne, laGuiche 
at Ma^on, the vifcount of Orme at Bayonne* 
and feveral others, refufed to obey, and wrote 
to Charles IX. nearly in thefe terms ; " That 
they would die for his fervice, but would not 
confent to murder any one for him/' 

Thefe were times of fuch horror and fanati- 
cifm, or fear had taken fuch ftrong hold of all 
minds, that the parliament of Paris ordered a 
proceifion every year on St. Bartholomew's day* 
to give thanks to God for the extirpation of 
D 5 the 
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the heretics. The chancellor de l'Hdpital was 
of a very different opinion when he wrote $xd* 
dot ilia dies* «• Let that day be for ever crazed." 
Accordingly there was no proceflion > and after- 
wards they were Jhockcd at the thoughts of pre- 
ferving the remembrance of ana&ion that ought 
for ever to be buried in oblivion* But, during 
the heat of the affair, the court ordered the 
parliament to try the admiral after his death 4 
and two gentlemen, bis friends, Brigucmaut 
and Cavagncs, were formally convicted, and 
drawn upon a fledge to the Greve, together 
with the admiral's effigy, and there executed. 
Thus did they complete this horrid fcene, by 
adding the forms of juftice to their inhuman 
maflacres. 

If there could be any thing more deplo- 
rable than this maflacre, it was, that it 
proved the occafion of a civil war, inftead 
of deflroying the roots of tbefe troubles* The 
Calvinifts now determined to fell their lives as 
dear as poflible. About fixty thoufand of their 
brethren had been butchered in time of pro- 
found peace, and there ftill remained above 
two millions ready to carry on the war. Freih 
maflacres now followed on both fides. The 
ficge of Sancerre was very remarkable. Hifto- 
rians tell us, that the reformed defended them- 
fclves in that town as the Jews defended them* 
fclvcs in Jerufalem againft Titus j and like 
them were at laft overpowered, after having 
fuffered the fame extremities, infomuch that a 
father and a mother were driven to make a 
meal upon their own child. The fame is faid 
to have happened afterwards in Paris, when 
that city was befieged by Henry IV. 

In 
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In the midft of thefe difafters, the » 
duke of Anjou, who had acquired fome ^73 
reputation in Europe by the battles of Jarnac 
and Moncontour, was eleded king of Poland. 
He confidered this dignity only as an honour* 
able exile. He was called to refidc among a 
people whofe language he did not underftand, 
who were at that time looked upon in the world 
as little better than barbarians, and who, tho f 
they were not fo miferable, fo devoured with 
fanaticifm, or fo diftra&ed with factions as the 
French, were at the fame time much lefs civi- 
lized and polifhed. The duke of Anjou's pri- 
vate apenage * was worth more to him than 
the crown of Poland j it amounted to one mil- 
lion two hundred thoufand livres, and this dif- 
tant kingdom to which he was going was (6 
poor, that in the diploma of ele&ion it was fti- 
pulated, as an eflential claufe, that the kin? 
fhould lay out thefe one million two hundred 
thoufand livres in Poland. Accordingly he re- 
paired with an ill-will to take poffcfiion of his 
new dignity, and yet he feemed not to have 
much to regret in leaving France. The court 
he quitted was a prey to as many diflentions as 
the ftate itfelf. Every day brought new con- 
fpiracies real or imaginary, duels, murders, 
and imprtfonments, without form or reafon, 
and which were worfe than the troubles which 
occafioned them. There were not fo many 
illuftrious heads brought to the fcaffold as in 
England, but there were more private murders 



* Lands fet apart for the foainienance of younger cl>U- 
dwn of the royal family. 

D i com- 
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committed, and they already began to grow ac 
q'uainted with poifon* 

Neverthelefs, when the ambafladoro tf Po* 
land came to Parii to pay their homage to 
Henry HI, the court gave them a moft brilliant 
and delicately imagined entertainment, in which 
the genius and talent* of the nation (hone thro 9 
the midft of all thefe horrora and calamities 
Kixtcen ladies of the court, representing the 
ftxteen principal province! of France, after 
dancing a ballet, accompanied with machinery, 
prefented the king of Poland and the ambafla- 
dors with gold medals, on which were engraved 
the production* peculiar to each province, 

Henry had fcarcely taken poflcifton of the 
throne of Poland, when Charles IX. died, at 
the age of twenty-four yeara and one month* 
nfter having made hit name odious to all the 
earth, at a time of life when the fubje&s of hia 
capital were not reckoned out of their mino- 
rity. He died of a very extraordinary diftem- 
per : his blood oozed from all the pores of hie 
body. This accident, which is not wholly 
without example, may have been caufed by 
excefllve fear, a violent tranfport of patikyi, or 
an overheated and* atrabiliary constitution # j 
but it pafled with the people, efpecially the 
proteftanti, for the effc6k or divine vengeance. 
An ufeful notion, did it put a ftop to the wlc- 
kedneft of thofe who are powerful, or unfor- 
tunate enough not to be fubjeft to the curb of 
the laws. 

The inftant Henry III. heard of his 
l5 ?4 brother's death, he fled from Poland aa 

• Mor« likely thf #ff#A of s putrid cotU^tistioo of the 
blood, w>4 » rslsastfon of tto tspUliulii* 

a man 
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Titian would fly front prifon. - He might have 
obtained the confent of the fitnate to have divided 
himfelf between that kingdom and his hcnedi-» 
tary dominions, of which there has been many 
examples : but he haftened from that ikvage - 
nation to feek in his own country a train of 
miferiea and a death as fatal as had ever yet 
been feen in France. 

He quitted a country where die manners of 
the people, though rough, were fimple ; and 
where ignorance and poverty made their lives 
gloomy, but at the. fame time p*cfervcd them? 
from being ftained with great crimes. The 
court of France j on the contrary, was a mixturo 
of luxury, intrigues, gallantry, debauchery,. 

{lots, fuperftition, and atheifin. Catherine of 
Aedicis, who was niece to pope Clement VIL 
had introduced a venality among all the places 
at her court, fuch as was pra&ifed'at the pon- 
tiff's. Another invention which file imported 
with her from Italy was that of felling the. 
king's revenues to certain farmers or purchafers, 
who advanced money upon them; an expedient 
which, though it -may be ufeful for a time, \9 
attended with lafting danger. The fuperfti- 
tious belief of judicial aftrology, enchantments* 
and witchcrafts, were like wife fruits of her : 
tranfplanting from her own country into France; 
for although the revival of the polite arts wa$ 
in a great meafure owing to the Florentines, 
yet they were very far from having any know- 
ledge of true philofophy. The queen had 
brought over with her one Luke Gauric *, an 

aftro- 

• He was a native of Gefoni in the kingdom of Na£tet* 
Who bad made great progress in mathematics and judicial 
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aftroloter, a man who at this time of i$f 
would be dcfpifed, even by the populace, as a 
wretched juggler | but was then looked upon 
»f a perfon of great conftderation. There are 
ftill to be feen in the cabinets of the curious 
feme of the conftellated rings and talifmaiis of 
thofc times t as if that famous medal in which 
Catherine is reprefented naked, between the 
constellations Aries and Taurus, with the name 
Ebulla Afmodea over her head, holding a dart 
in one hand, and an heart in the other * and in 
the exergue the name 0*iel. 

Never was the folly of witchcraft in fomuch 
credit as at that time. It was common to make 
figures of wax, which they pierced to the heart, 

Bronouncinc at the fame time certain unintcU 
gtble words* By this they fancied they d*> 
ftroved their enemies : nor were they in the 
leaft undeceived bv the failure of fucceft. One 
Cofmo Ruggieri •, a Florentine, being accufed 

eftrolog y. He lived In high favour with pope Paul HI, 
who raited him to tha blmiprk of Civito DMik, Ha if 
fcld to have predicted, that Henry II, of Fraaca would bo 
0«ln in a dual, or tingle combat, Thle predLOioc) fub. 
Jecled him to tha ridicule and contempt of tha French 
aourt j but when It wai vcrltied, ha aama to ba in great 
rcqueft with t'athcrlna dc Medicis, 

• ay making horofeopee at tha court of Franca ha ob- 
taiaad tha abbacy of at, Mabt in Brittany* Ha wac aftee- 
wardi Tent to tha gaJhcc for having been in a eonfpiraty 
again ft Charlct IX. but Toon re leafed by the queen mother. 
He compcifcd philtre* and almenarki, and after a long ab. 
fence appearing at rhe cimrt of Henry IV, bad the impu- 
dence to amrm that it wae not I*, but a certain gardener, 
who had been condemned in the preceding reign. He lived 
to en old age, tad dying a profefled stlwift wai dented 
chriftian burial, 
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of having pra&fed againft the life of Charfci 
IX. by thcfe pretended fpells, was put to the 
torture. Another of thcfe magicians was con- 
demned to be burnt, who declared on his ex- 
amination, that there were above thirty thou- 
fand of the fame profeffion in France. 

Thefe madnefles were accompanied with 
numberlef* ads of devotion, and theie again 
were intermixed wtth the rooft abandoned de- 
baucheries. The proteftants, on the contrary, 
who piqued themfelves upon reformation) op- 
pofed the ftri&eft feverity of condud to the li- 
centious manners of the court. They punilhed 
adultery with death. Slews and games of all 
kinds were held in as much abhorrence by them 
as the ceremonies of the Romifl* church, and 
they put the mafs almoft upon the fame footing 
with witchcrafts : fo that there were two na- 
tions in France abfolutely different the one 
from the other; and there was the left profpe& 
of reunion, as the Huguenots bad ever unce the 
maflacre of St. Bartholomew entertained a de- 
fign of forming themfelves into a republic. 

The king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 
and Henry prince of Conde, fon to that Lewi* 
who was aflaffinated at Jarnac, were the heads 
of this party; but they had been detained pri- 
foners at court ever fince the time of the roaf- 
fecre. Charles IX. had offered them the al- 
ternative of changing their religion or fuffering 
death. Princes who have feldom any other r 
religion than that of intereft, do not often 
choofe to encounter martyrdom. Henry of 
Navarre, and Henry of Conde then had turned 
catholics ; but at the death of Charles IX. 
Conde found means to make his efcape, and 

folemn* 
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fotemnly abjured the ftomiih faith at Straf- 
bourg : he afterward* took refuse in the Pala- 
tinate, and madeufe of his credit with the Ger- 
mans to procure fuccours for his party, in the 
fame manner as his father had formerly done. 

Henry III. at his return to France had it in 
his power to fettle matters in that kingdom \ it 
was bathed in blood, it was divided on all fides, 
but it was not difmembered. It was (till in 
pofleffion of Pignerol, and the marquifate of 
Saluccs, and consequently of all the ports of 
Italy, A few years of a tolerable admimftra* 
tion might have healed the wounds of a nation 
where the land is fruitful and the inhabitants 
induftrious. Henry of Navarre was (till in the 
power of the queen mother, Catherine of Me- 
diets, who had been declared regent of the- 
kingdom, by Charles IX. till the return of 
the new king. The Huguenots only defired a 
protection for their religion and properties; and 
their fcheme of forming a republic could never 
have prevailed againft the royal authority rcfo- 
lutely exerted, and not carried to extremes. 
They might have teen eafily kept within 
bounds. Such at leaft were always the opini- 
ons and counfcls of the wifeft heads in the 
kingdom, fuch as the chancellor de L'HdpiuI, 
Paul de Foix, Chriftopher de Thou, father of 
the authentic and eloouent hiftorian, Pibrac, 
and Harlay j but the favourites, who thought 
to be gainers by a war, determined the king to 
profttute violent mcafurcs. 

No fooner was the king arrived at Lyons, 

than with the handful of troops which had been 

fcnt to meet him, he endeavoured to ftorm thofe 

towns, which by a little politic management h# 

1 might 
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might have quietly reduced t? their duty. He 
might have perceived chat he had taken a wrongs 
ftep, when endeavoring to ; force a finall town 
called Levron fword in hand, they called to 
him from the top of the wall»« " Draw near, 
aflaflins 5 come on bloody murderers, you (hall 
not find us afleep as jjou found the admiral." 

He had not at that time money fufficient to 
pay the foldiers* who- therefore difbanded of 
their own accord j and, happy in not being at- 
tacked upon' the : road, he went to Rheims to be- 
confecrated, and from thence to Paris to make, 
his entry under thefe melancholy auipices, and 
in the midft of a civil war, which his. prefencch 
had- revived, whereas it might have itifled it. 
He could neither curb the Huguenots, content 
the Catholics, check his brother the duke of 
Alenfon, then duke of Anjou> manage his fi- 
nances, nor diicipline an .army. He wanted to 
be abfolute, and took no method of being fo« 
He made himfelf odious by the fhameful de- 
baucheries he indulged himfelf in with his mi- 
nions. He rendered himfelf contemptible by 
his fuperftitious pra&icea and, his proceffions* 
by which be thought to throw a veil over his- 
infamy, and which only tended to expofe it the* 
more* He weakened his authority by his ex* 
travagance, at a time when he ought to have 
converted all his gold into fteel. There was, 
no police, no juftice ; his favourites were mur- 
dered before his face, or cut each other's throats 
in their quarrels. His own brother, the duke 
of Anjau* who was a Catholic, joined againft 
him, with Henry of Conde, who was an Hu- 
guenot, and brought a body of Swift into tho 

king- 
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kingdom, while the prince of Condi entered 
it with an army of German*. 

During this anarchy, Henry duke of Guife, 
fon to the late duke Francis, a rich and pow* 
erful nobleman, now become chief of the houfe 
of Lor rain, in France, pofleffed of all hit fa- 
ther's credit, idolized by the people, and feared 
by the court, obliges the king to beftow the 
command of the armies on him. It was hit 
jntereft to throw every thing into confufion, 
that the court might ftand in need of his Cer- 
vices, 

The king demands a fum of money of bia 
city of Pans, He is anfwered that it had al- 
ready furnifhed within the laft fifteen years, 
thirty- fix millions extraordinary ; that the coun- 
try had been plundered by the foldiery, the city 
by the financiers, and the church by fimony 
and bad conduit. In (hort, inftead of fupplics, 
he received only complaints. 

In the mean time, young Henry of Navarre 
efcapes from court, where he had hitherto beert 
detained a prifoner. They might have appre- 
hended him again as a prince of the blood, but 
they had no right upon his liberty as a king) 
fucn he actually was, of Lower Normandy, and 
of the Upper by right of inheritance. He goea 
to Guiennc. The Germans, who had been 
called in by Condi, entered the province of 
Champagne. The duke of Anjou, the king's 
brother, was likewifc in arms. 

The devaluations of the late reign are revived 
anew. The king then does that by a fhanpe- 
ful treaty which he ought to have done as an 
able fovercign at his firft acceffion : he concludes 
• peace, and he granted at the lame time much 

BVv>re 
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more than would have been demanded of him 
at firft, namely, the free exercife of the re- 
formed religion, with their churches, fynods, 
?nd courts of juftice j to confift of one half ca- 
tholics, and the other half proteftants, in the 
parliaments of Paris, Touloufe, Grenoble, Aix, 
Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes. He publicly dif- 
owns the maflacrc of St. Bartholomew, in 
which he was but too deeply concerned. He 
exempts from taxes for fix years, the children 
of all thofe who werekilled in that maffacre j 
reftores the memory of the accufed admiral 
Coligni to its honours; and, to compleat his 
own humiliation, fubmits to pay the German 
troops of the prince palatine Cbfimir, thofe 
very troops who had forced him to conclude 
this peace. But not having money enough to 
(atisfy them,, he permits them to live at dif-* 
cretion for three months in the provinces of 
Burgundy and Champagne. At length he fends 
the Turn of fix hundred thoufand crowns to Ca- 
firnir, by his envoy Believre, who is detained 
by that prince as hoftage for the payment of the 
remainder, and carried prifoncr to Heidelberg, 
through which city Cafimir orders the fpoils 
of France to be carried in proceffion to the found 
of trumpets, in open waggons, drawn by oxen 
with their horns gilded* 

This low degree of infamy, to which the 
king was funk, emboldened Henry duke of 
Guife to form the league which bad been pro- 
jected by his uncle the cardinal of Lorrain, 
and to raife himfelf upon the ruins of a misera- 
ble and ill-governed kingdom. The ftate now 
teemed with fadions, and Henry 4e Guife was 
formed for them. He is allowed to have had 

all 
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all the noble qualities of his father, with the 
mofl head Arong and defigntng ambition* Like 
him he enchanted all heart* j and it was faid 
of the father and fon, that in companion with 
them all other princes, appeared but as common 
men. He was extolled like wife for a generous 
and noble heart ; but he gave no great proof 
of this, when in the flreet Betift he trampled 
upon the dead body of admiral Coligni, which 
had been juft thrown #ut of a window before 
bis face, 

The league wae firft fet on foot in Paris. 
Papers were difperfed amongft the citizens, 
containing a project of aflbciation for the de- 
fence of religion, the king, and the liberty 
of the ftate* or rather opprefs at once 
both king, itate, and religion. The league 
was afterwards iblcronly figned at Peronne, 
tnd throughout the greater part of Picardy, 
and foon afterwards the reft of the provinces 
seceded to it. The king of Spain declared 
khnfelf its prote&or. and it afterwards received 
the fen&ion of the popes. The king, prefled 
between the Calvinifts, who demanded addi- 
tional privileges, and the leaguers, who wanted 
to deprive him of his own, thought to ftrike a 
Mow in politico, by figning the league him* 
felf, for fear it fhouid cruftv him, and declared 
bimfclf its chief, which infpired the members 
of it with double boldnefs. He now found 
Mmfelf, aaainft his will, obliged to break the 
peace be had concluded with the reformed, 
without having any money to carry on a new 
war. He convoked a general aflemnly of eftates 
at Bloii, but they refuted to grant him the fup* 

pliea 
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plies he demanded for this war, though , 

they themfelves had forced him- into it. 57 
He could not even obtain leave to ruin him- 
felf by alienating his demefnes. However, he 
made fliift toafiemblc an army by ruining him- 
felf in another manner, namely, by mortgaging 
the crown revenues, and creating new pofts. 
Hoftilities were now renewed on both fides, 
which were followed by another peace. The 
king was defiroys of having money and troops, 
only that he might be in a condition of no 
longer fearing the power of the Guifes; but 
-as foon as the peace was concluded, he con- 
fumed his Anall refource in idle pleafures, feaft- 
ing, and prodigalities, on his favourites. 

It was difficult to govern fuch a kingdom 
otherwife than by money or arms, Henry III. 
could fcarcely procure either the one or the 
other. We fhall now fee what difficulty he 
had to procure in his greaieft need one mil- 
lion three hundred thoufand franks of the clergy 
•for fix years, to get the parliament to verity • 
certain money edi£fa, and with what eagernefs 
this tranfient fupplv was devoured by the mar- 
quis d'O, comptroller of the finances. 

Henry could not be faid to reign. The ca- 
tholic league and the proteftant confederacy 
made war upon each other, in defpite of him, 
in all the provinces of the kingdom. Epidemic 
difeafes and famine werfc added to thefe fco urges j 
and at this time of general calamity, inorder tofet 
up his own favourites againftthe duke of Guife, 
after having created Joyeufe and d'jEpernon, 
dukes and peers, and given them precedence 
over their elder peers, he expended four millions 
on the marriage of the Juke of Joyeufe, with 

th!e 
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the fiftcr of the queen his contort, and makes 
him hii brothcr-m-law, New taxes were now 
raifed to defray thefe prodigalities ; this excited 
the indignation of the public afreih, Had the 
duke of Guile not made a league againft the 
king, hi# eonduft was Sufficient to have pro* 
duced one* 

At thii time too, his brother the duke of An- 
Joii goes into the Netherlands, which were af- 
fli&cd with equal deflations, in purfuit of a 
principality, which he loft by his imprudent ty- 
ranny* As Henry Iff, permitted his brother to 
put hlmfelf at the head of the malcontents in 
slanders, and endeavour to wreft the provinces 
of the Netherlands from Philip It, we may 

Judge whether that monarch would fupport the 
tWue in France, which was tvery day gaining 
frem ftrength, What then were the c*pcdi* 
cuts whi< h Henry thought fit to oppofc againft 
it f Ha instituted foeictiVs efpcnftenfs, he built 
monkish cells at Viwennes for himftlf and the 
companions of1)ls nlcafurcs ; he made a (hew 
of wmfhiping (1(h) in public, while he com* 
mitfrd the moft unnatural e&s in private; he 
went clad in white feckdoth, with a difci* 
pline and a firing of beads hanging at his gir- 
dle, and called himfclf friar Henry, Such a 
tondu£t ut once exafreratcd and emboldened 
the leaguers. The pulpits of Paris publicly re» 
founded with ernfures againft his infamous de- 
votion, The faction of fixtecn * was formed 



• TH« tUttfmot th$ {ween wm • kM ef fwtxwJar !#•*"* 

tar<M in ib* toumn w*r<1« <*f 0i« tflyn, and who M (h*t*4 
|Imi t4m\rt(\tnit*f\ «rf tflfnU* *m<»fig r>n# tnmhtr j thty w#r# 
i«w«iih tri$n4$ te Um 4itkt #f Ouifr, «n4 (worn fiwmiii te 
taking. 
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under the duke of Guife, and nothing of Paris 
remained to the king but the name. 

Henry de Guife, now become matter g 
of the catholic party, had already pro- * * 
cured troops with the money of his adherents, 
and began to attack the friends of the king of 
Navarre. This prince, who like Francis h 
was the raoft generous cavalier of his time, 
offered to terminate this mighty difference by 
fighting the duke of Guife fingly, or with ten 
againft ten, or with anv number that he ihould 
chufe. He wrote to Henry HI. his brother-in- 
law, remonftrating to him that the league was 
aimed much more againft his crown and dig- 
nity* than againft the Huguenot party; he 
pointed out to him the precipice on which he 
flood, and offered to deliver him at the hazard 
of his life and fortunes. 

At this very time pope Sixtus V. fulminated 
that famous bull againft the king of Navarre* 
and the prince of Conde, in which he calls 
them,, " The baftard and deteftable race of 
the houfe of Bourbon," and declares them to 
have forfeited all right of inheritance and fuc- 
ceffion. The league made their own ufe of 
this bull, and obliged the king to profecute his 
brother-in-law, who endeavoured to affift him, 
and to proteft and fecond the duke of Guife, 
who was dethroning him with refpe<ft. This 
was the ninth civil war fince the death of 
Francis II. 

Henry IV. (for we muft already call him fo,- 
fince that name is fo famous and dear, and is 
become a kind of proper name) Henry IV. 
had at once upon his hands, the king of 
France, Margaret his own wife, and the league, 



** 
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Margaret, by declaring againft her hirfband, 
revived the old barbarous times, when exconv- 
munications broke the ties of fociety, and made 
a prince execrable to his neareft relatione. 
Henry now ihewed himfelf the great man he 
-was : he braved the pope even in Rome itfelf, 
•eaufed papers to be fixed up at the corners of 
-the high ftreets, in which he gave Sixtos V* the 
formal lye, and appealed from his bull to the 
court of peers. 

He eafily prevented his imprudent wife from 
feizing upon Agenois, which flie attempted to 
do ; and as to the royal army which was feat 
againft him under the command of the duke of 
' Joyeufe, all the world knows how he defeated 
it at Coutras, where he fought like a common 
•foldier at the head of his troops, took feveral 
prifoners with his own hand, and ihewed as 
*nuch humanity and modefty after his vi&ory, 
«s he had (hewn courage during the fight*. 

This day gained him more reputation than 

it brought him real advantages. His army was 

•not like that of a king, which is kept in pay, 

. and always ready for fervice \ it was that of the 

• The duke de Joyeufe threw down hit fword to two 
officers, and offered them one hundred thoufand crowns 
lor bif ranfom $ but a captain called St, Herat, riding «p 
at that infant, wot him dead with a piAol. His brother,the 
marquis de St. Sauveur, likewife loft his life. The Catholics 
were toratly routed, with great /laughter ; but Henry, in- 
(lead of improving his victory, by advancing towards the 
Loire, and joining his German auxiliaries, or by re- 
ducing the provinces of Xaintonge, Aogoumois, Foitoo, 
and part of Anjou, where.be would have met with JitUe 
or no oppofition, repaired to Beam, to vifit the countefs 
of Grammont, at whofc feel he laid all the ftandsrds which 
lie had taken- in the battle. 

head 
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heed of a party, and had no regular pay. The 
officers could not prevent their foldiers from 
returning home to gather in their harvefts, 
and were obliged to retire themfelves to their 
eftates. Henry IV. has been accufed of hav- 
ing loft the fruits of his vi&ory by going to 
Beam, to pay a vifit to the counters of Gram- 
mont, of wnom he was enamoured. Thcfe 
people do not refle& that his army might eafily . 
have ailed in his abfence, could be have kept 
it together. Henry of Conde, his coufin, a 
prince whofe manners were as a u fie re as thofc 
of Navarre were gay and fprightly, quitted the 
army as well as him, and retired to his eftafe, . 
a/ter having remained fome time in Poitou, as 
did all the reft of the officers, after folemnly. 
fwearing to reafTemble again by .the twentieth 
of November. Such was the method of ma- 
king war at that time. - 

But the prince of Conde's flay at St. John, 
of Angeli was one of the moil fatal j 
events ofthefe horrid times. After "go 
having fupped with his wife Charlotte *$ 
de la Triraouille, at his return he was feizeJ 
with convulfions, which carried him off in two 
days. Thejudge of St. John of Angeli by his own 
authority committed the princefs to prifon, ex- 
amined ner himfelf, entered a criminal procefs 
againft her, condemned a young page named Per- 
roillac dc Belle-Caftel for contumacy, and fen- 
tenced Brillaut the prince's maitrc de hotel to be 
drawn afundcr by four horfes, in the town of St. 
John of Angeli, which fentence was afterwards 
confirmed by commiflioners appointed by the king 
0/ Navarre himfelf.. The princefs, who was 
with child, appealed to the court of peers, who 

Vol. V. E do*- 
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declared her innocent, and ordered tfed pr«« 
ceedings againft her to be burnt. It may be 
neceffary in this place to refute the ftory which 
has been repeated by fo many different writer*, 
that this princefs was delivered of the great 
Conde fourteen months after her hwiband's 
death, and that the Sorbonne was confulted 
concerning the child's legitimacy. Nothing 
can be more falfe ; it has been Ajfficiently 
proved, that the young prince of Condi was 
born within fix months after his father's de- 
ceafe. 

' If Henry of Navarre defeated the king's army 
at the battle of Coutras, the duke of Guife on 
his fide, almofl at the feme time, routed an 
army of Germans, which was upon the march 
to join Henry, in whicH action he gave proofs 
of as great conducl as that prince had of courage. 
The unfortunate affair of 'Coutras, and the 
duke of Guife's reputation, proved two frefli 
fubje<Sb of uncafinefs to the king of France. 
Guife, in concert with all the princes of hie 
houfe, drew up a petition to the king, in which 
they rcquefted of him the publication of the 
council of Trent, and the elrablifhment of the 
inquifition ; that he would order the eftatea of 
all the Huguenots ro be confifcated, for the life 
of the heads of the league ; that new places of 
iccurity fhould be put into their hands} and 
that he would banifh fuch favourites as they 
lhould name to him. Every article of this 
•petition was a barefaced outrage upon the royal 
authority. The people of Paris, and cfpc* 
cirily the cabal of hxtecn, publicly infulted the 
] : r. r\; favourites, and were even wanting in a 
I < ,..'.t rtfpcct to his own pcrfon. 

But 
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" TJut the real adminiftration of the ftate at that 
time is beft {hewn by a fmall circumftance^ 
which proved the caufe of that year's di .'afters. 
The king, in order to prevent the troubles 
which he faw w*re likely to arife in Paris, for- 
bade the duke of Guife to enter that city. He 
wrote him two letters on this fubje&, which he 
ordered to be difpatched by two couriers ; but 
there being no money in the treafury to defray 
this neceuary expence, the letters were put 
into the poft, and the duke of Guife arrives at 
Paris with the fpecious excufe that Jie had not 
received the order. This occafioned the battle 
of the Barricadoes *. It would be fuperffuous 
to repeat what has been faid by fo many htf- 
torians relating to this affair. Every one 
knows that the king quitted his capital and fled 
before his fubje£b v and that he afterwards con- 
voked the fecond aflembly of eftates at Blois, 
where he caufed the duke of Guife and the 
cardinal his brother to be aflaffinatedf, after* 

having 

■»■■'■■ I 9 ■ 

* The king having introduced fix thoufand troops into 
tjfae city of Paris, with a view to over-awe, and perhaps to 
fcize the malcontents of that capital, the burghers, under 
the conduct and direction of the duke of Guife, or his de- 
pendents, raifod barricadoes in the ftreets as they advancer!, 
firing upon the king's troops, who being obliged to aban- 
don the city in difgract, the kt«g though* he was no longer 
fefe at the Louvre, and fled to Chartres. 

f When Henry, by the advice of bis- mother and a few 
eotrafcUort) had refolvcd to take off the duke by affafltna'ton, 
lie would have employed for this purpofe Crillon, -colonel 
c>f the guards $ but that gallant officer rejected the propofal 
eytth-difdaio. He teM the king he was a gentleman, and 
MX s»r extortioner 4 :b«« tbs* if his majefty wonld allovv 
him to challenge the duke, he .would do his endeavour to kill 
Mm fairly in tingle combat. Henry exprefled norefentment 
■E a *t 
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having taken the facrament with them, and Jb~ 
lemnly fworn upon the hoft to live in friend-, 
fhip with them for ever. 

The laws are held fo refpe&able and facred, 
that had Henry III. only kept up the appear- 
ance of them, or if, when he had the duke and 
the cardinal in his power at Blois, he had, as 
he might have done, coloured his revenge with 
the forms of juftice, his reputation and his life 
might have been fafe : but the murder of a hero 

at this refu&l, but enjoining Crillon to fecrfcy, made the 
Came propofcl to Lotgnac, captain of the band of Cafcon 
gentlemen, and he readily undertook the office. The duke 
of Guife had repeated intimations of fome defyn againrt' 
hit life j but he told hit friends he was too far advanced to 
retreat i he obferyed, that the king and he were like two 
armies facing each other, the fir ft that turned their backs 
would run the rifle of a defeat. The day that preceded his 
cTeath, he found at table a note under bit napkin, a /Turing 
him there waf a deflgn agdinft hit life. Having perufed 
this intimation, he wrote with his pencil on the fame paper, 
*• They dare not," and threw it under the table. On the 
twenty-third day of December, in the year 1588, about 
eight o* clock in the morning, Revol, the fecretary of Aare^ 
told the duke of Cuife that the king wanted to fpeak with 
him in hi « clofet. He forthwith patted through the anti- 
chamber, and 1 (ting up the hangings in order to enter the 
clofet, was fuddenly dabbed in fix different places, by thole 
individuals of the Cafcon guard whom Loignac had fcfecled 
for the purpofe. He exclaimed, " Lord have mercy upon 
me !" and falling dead on the floor, the king, who had 
with hit own hands presented the daggers to the aflafflne; 
came out of the clofet, and ordered the body to be covered 
with a carpet, then retired to wait till the reft of his orders 
mould be executed. The cardinal de Guife with the archblfttop 
of Lyons being in the antichamber, and hearing the duke's 
expiring groan, ran out in great cenftenetiui ; {tat the r 
cfcape was prevented by the ScottiOi guard 1 hey were co * 
. fined to different apart menu, and next day the cardial wis 
murdered by the king's order. 
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Stnd a prieft made him execrable in the eyes 
of all the Catholics, without adding any thing 
to his power. 

And here I think I am bound to reftify an 
error which is found in many of our books, 
efpecially in the State of France, a work which 
is frequently reprinted, and in which it is faid 
that the duke of Guife waa aflaflinated by the 
gentlemen in ordinary of the king's bedchamber; 
the orator Maimbourg alfo, in his Hiftory of the 
League, pretends, thatLoignac, thc?principal of 
the murderers, was firft gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. All this is manifeftly falfe. The 
regifters of the chamber of accounts which ef- 
caped the fire, and which I have confulted, 
prove, that the marflial de Retz and the count 
de Villequier were taken from the number of 
gentlemen in ordinary, to be made fivft gen-. 
tlemen of the bedchamber, a new poft created 
by Henry II. for the marfhal de St. Andre*. 
Thefe fame regifters likewife give the names of 
the gentlemen in ordinary of the bed-chamber, 
who were then of fome of the principal fami? 
lies of the kingdom. They had fucceeded iri 
the reign of Francis I. to the place of cham- 
berlains, and thefe latter to that of knights of 
the houfehold. The gentlemen called the 
Forty-five, who aflaflinated the duke of Guife, 
were a new body formed by the duke of Eper- 
non, and payed by the royal treafury on this 
duke's notes : and none of their names are - 
found among the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber. 

Loignac, St. Capautet, Alfrenas, Herbelade, 

and their accomplices,' were poor Gafcon gen-? 

tlemen, whom Epernon had provided for the 

E 3 king 
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king on this occaiion, Thev wera handy 
people, fcrvkeable people, an they weat Galled 
at that time, Kvcry prince find great nobleman 
•ntrrtainrd otic or more of thefc about him in 
ihofe troublcfbme timet, Thry were men of 
thin ftnmp whom the Guifes had employed to 
affofli/Mte St. Mcgrin, one of Henry 111. 'a fa- 
vourite*. Thefe practices were very different 
from the noble folly of' ancient chivalry, ami 
thofe times of generous barbaiifm, when alt 
difputes were decided within lifts by equal 
arms, 

So flrong is the force of opinion among men, 
that thbfc murderer*, who made no fcruplc of 
aflaflinnting the duke of Guife Jn the moft 
tow;it(]ly manner, refuted to dip their handa 
in the blood of the cardinal hit brother \ and! 
the contrivers of this bloody tragedy were ob- 
liged to employ four iuldiera of the regiment 
of £iHr<lo f who knocked bio on the head wkk 
their halberds. Two days patted b'twaea She 
murder of the two brother* * this ie an iireft*- 

(jable proof that the king had time enough b»« 
ore him to have made tome flrcw of juifk*-, it 
tver fo fudden, 

Henry lit. wai not only wanting in the at* 
tiCcc necc/Iary on thii ocrafion, but ha wm 
likewifo wanting to hlnifclf in not haftening 
immediately to Paris with his army. And 
though he told Catherine of Modiiis, his mo- 
ther, that he had taken aJi the nccclfary mcafurcs* 
be had only provided for bis revenge, and not 
for the mean* of reigning. He remained at 
Ulois tifclcfsly employed in examining Into the 
journals of the c/tntcs, while the cities of Pari** 
Oilcans, Koucn 9 Dijon, Lyons, aad Touloufe* 

ce« 
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revolted at one and the feme time as it were 
by agreement. He was now looked upon as no 
other thanan aflaflin, and a perjured wretch. The 
pope excommunicated htm ; and this excom- 
munication, which at any other time would 
have been held in contempt, ^ became now of 
the moft dreadful confequence,'as being « 
joined to the public outcrv forjuftice, ^ ^ 
and feeming to unite both God and man againft 
him. Seventy dodors of the Sorborme in af- 
-fembly declared him to have forfeited his crows, 
and his fubje&s releafed from their oath of al- 
legiance. The clergy refiifed abfolution to fuch 
of their penitents as continued to. own him 
for king. The cabal of fixteen commit to 
the Baftile thofe members of parliament who 
are moft devoted to his infeereft. The duke of 
Guife's widow appears te demand juftice for 
the murder of her huiband and brother-in-law $ 
and the parliament at the requeft of the pro- 
curator-general, appoints two of its counfel- 
Jors, Courtin and Miehon, to draw up an in* 
*di£hhent againft *< Heniy ©fValois, heretofore 
king of France and Poland." 

This monarch had a£ked fo blindly through 
the whole of this affair, that he had no army 
ready : he therefore fent Sancy to negociate a 
fcpply of men from the Swifs, and had themean- 
Befs to write a letter to the duke of Mayenne, 
who was now at the head of the league, be- 
leeching him to forget the murder of his bro- 
ther. He likewife employed the pope's nuncio 
to fpeak to him ; but Mayenne's anfwer was, 
" I never will forgive this mifcreant." The 
letters which mention this negotiation are ftill 
preferred atJUune.. 

E 4, At 
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At length he if obliged to have recourfe to 
that very Henry of Navarre, who was at once 
his conqueror and hi* lawful fucceflbr, and 
whom he ought from the firft moment of the 
forming of the league to have taken for his 
fupport, not only as a perfon who was the moil 
inter efted in the maintenance of the royal dig- 
nity, but as a prince whofe generofity he was 
acquainted with, who had a foul far fupcrior to 
the reft of his cotemporaries, and who would 
fiever have made an ill ufc of his preemptive 
right to the crown. 

By the affiftance of Navarre and the efforts 
of the reft of his party, he at length faw him* 
ielf at the head of an army. The two kings 
now appear before the gates of Paris. It would 
be needlefs to recount how that city was de- 
livered by the murder of Henry III. I fliaJl 
only obferve with the prefident de Thou, that 
-when the Dominican friar, James Clement 41 , a 
fanatic prieft, who had been encouraged to this 

• Thia defperate fanatic obtained admittance to the 
king at St. Cloud, by meant of a letter with which be faid 
he wai charged by tho prefident de Harlay, one of bis ma- 
jefty'a friends at Parii. While Henry perufed thia letter, 
Cement pulled a knife out of hit fleeve, and ftabbing hie 
Sovereign in the belly, left it (licking In the wound. Tho 
king drew it forth with bia own hand, and wounded the 
aflaffin in the eye 4 but he waa immediately difpatched by 
the guardi, who hearing the noife ran into the apartment, 
and the body wai thrown out at the window. Henry ex* 
pired next morning, after having declared the king of Na- 
v.irre'hii fucceflbr. The council of tMtttn 9 who governed 
Parti, in all probability knew of Clement*a defign \ for 
that very morning, tlicy imprifoned a great number of per- 
fens wlo were known to have relation! in the king's army, 
it at 1 Ley rr.i^ht fervc at hoftaget to fave the life of the af- 
fatlin, in cafe he flieuld have been taken tiivt, 

action 
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aftion by his prior Bourgoin and the reft of his 
convent, full of the fpirit of the ' league, and 
fan&ified, as he thought, by the facrament 
which he had taken, came to demand an au- 
dience of the king in order to aflaffinate him v 
Henry felt a fecret pleafure in feeing him ap- 
proach, and declared that his heart danced within 
him every time he faw a monk. I (hall pafs 
over the detail of what paffed at Paris and* 
Rome on this occafion ; with what zeal the in- 
habitants of the firft of thefe cities placed the ' 
pi&ure of the regicide on the altars, how the 
guns were fired at Rome, and the monk's elo- 
giurn publicly pronounced. But it will be ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that in the general opinion 
of the people, this wretch pafled for a faint and 
a martyr, who had delivered the people of God 
from a perfecuting tyrant, on whom they be- 
ftowed no other appellation than that of Herod. 
Thfs man had devoted himfelfto certain death :' 
his fuperiors, and all thofe whom he had con- 
sulted, had commanded him in God's name to 
do this holy deed. His mind was in a ftate of 
invincible ignorance, and Lc had jm inward 
perfuafion that he was going to offer himfclf a 
Sacrifice for God, the church, and his country ; 
in fhort, in the opinion of the divines, he was 
battening to eternal happinefs, and the king he 
murdered was eternally damned. This had been 
the opinion of fome Calviniflical divines con- 
cerning Poltrotde Mere, and what the catholics 
faid of the murder of the prince of Orange j 
and I remark the fpirit of the times more than 
the fails, which are fufficiently known. 

E * CHAP. 
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CHAP. CXUV, 

O * HKNRY IV, 

IN reading the hMtory of Henry IV, by fa- 
ther Damel # we are A^prifc^ At not finding 
him (he great mm. Hit chara&er U but 
half drawn > there are none of thofe faying* 
whi< h were the lively imager of hi* foul, nor 
that fpefth whfch he made in the atfembly of 
the wit icipaJ mtmm of Rouen, and which i* 
worthy of eternal memory j nor yet any notice 
taken of the great gwd he did to hii country* 
In ihort* father Daniel's rcJgn <^f Henry IV. 
eon/ift* only of a Jrv narrative of military ope- 
netfoitat long fprecne* in parliament in favour 
of the Jcfuitt* and the life of father Cotton. 

Bayle, who i* a* crroncou* and fuperfieiaJ, 
when he treat* of bifloriral and worldly mat* 
ten, an he is learned and /olid in hit hwical writ* 
InyM bepjn* hi» article of Ilenry I V, by fay. 
mjj, that ** Had Ue ken mad« an eunuch while 
he wan younfr, he might have eclipfed the glory 
of Alexander and Our/' 'I'M* h one of thofc 
thing* whit h he ought to have /truck out of 
hi* mlUnmy j beiide* 9 \m logic faiU him in 
tbi* ridirulm* fuphofition, fur Crcfar waamucii 
mote addicted to (IrbaiKherica than Urnry IV, 
was tn wo/nriif and wr ran fee no reafou why 
Ifamv lUoM have fmpafli-d Alexander, In 
tint* It i« to h* wift»rd 9 for the example of kin^., 
*nd the UMAi'Uttn of the twoplet that they 
would umlult fi»w« beffrr liiftorMn than J)a- 
**U fiah *» Mcxcu)'* ((teat hiftoiy 9 J\> 

fefuc* 
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refike, and the duke of SuHy, for what relates 
to the reign of this excellent prince* 

-Let us, for our private life, take a -fttmmary 
▼iew of die life of this glorious prince* a life' 
which wu, alas ! of too fhort a date. He was 
from his infancy brought up in the mtdft of 
troubles and misfortunes. He was prefent at 
the battle of Moncontour*, when he was but 
fourteen years old: He was recalled to Paris 
by Charles IX. and married to that king's fifter 
only to <fee his friends murdered around him, to 
run the hazard of his own life,- and to be de- 
tained near three years a prifoner of ftate. He * 
ofcaped from his confinement only to undergo 
all die fatigues and viciffitudes of war ; he was 
frequently in want of the common neceflaries 
of life, , a continual ftranger to reft, expofing his 
perfon like the meaneft foldier, performing ac- 
tions which are hardly credible, but by being 
fo often repeated ; witnefs that at the liege «of 
Cahars in 1599, when he was five days fuccef- 
firely under arms, • and fighting from ftreet to 
ftreet,without. taking a moment's reft." ,The 
vi&ory of Coutras was principally owing to his 
courage,, and his humanity after the victory 
was fuch as gained him every heart. 

By the murder of Henry III. he became 
king of France ; but religion ferved as a pre- 
text for one half of the chiefs of his army %o - 
defert him, and for the leaguers to refufe to ac- 

* • Mdncontour focght en the third day of O&ober, in * 
the ye*r 1569, between the army of Chailes IX. com- 
manded by his brother the dqke of Anjou, afterwtrdt > 
Henry III. and the Hugucncs, under the admiral de Co* 
l%ni j which laft were defeated with great daughter* 

E 6- loiow*- 
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knowledge him. They fet up a phantom oft king 
in opposition to him, VendAme cardinal <ff 
Bourbon \ and the SpaniAi monarch, Philip If. 
who had gotten the maftery of the league by 
hit money, already reckoned France as one of 
his province!. The duke of Savoy, Philip'* 
fon-in-law, invades Provence and Dauphinl* 
The parliament of Languedoc forbid any one 
to acknowledge him at king under pain of 
death, and declare him " Incapable of poflef- 
ftng the crown of France, agreeable to the bull 
of our holy father the pope. 

Henry IV. had only the juftice of hi§ caufe, 
hit personal courage, and a few friendf on hi* 
fide. Fie never was in a condition to keep an 
army on foot for any considerable time j and 
what fort of an army was his I It hardly ever 
amounted to twelve thoufand men complete $ 
a lefs number than a detachment now-a-days« 
Hie fcrvants took their turns to follow him into 
the field, and left him a^ain after a few month* 
fcrvice. The Swift troops, and a few compa- 
nies of fpearmen, which he could with diffi- 
culty keep in pay, formed the (landing force 
of hit army. He was obliged to run inceflantly 
from town to town, fighting and ncp;ociating \ 
and there is hardly a province in France where 
he did not perform fome great exploits, at the 
head of an handful of men* 

At fir ft he fought the battle of Arques neat 
Dieppe, with about five thoufand men againft 
the duke of Mayennc's army,which was twenty- 
five thoufand ft r wig ; after that be carried tn« 
fiiburb* of Pam, and only wanted more men 
to make himfelf matter or thr city itfelf. He 
was then obliged to retreat, and to ftorm ft nif 

fortified 
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fortified villages in order to open a communica- 
tion with thofe towns which were in his in- 
tereft. 

While he is thus continual^ expofed to fa- 
tigues and dangers, cardinal Cajetarius arrives 
as legate from Rome, and in the pontiffs nam6» 

Suietly gives laws to the city of Paris* The 
orbonne conftantty declare againft his fove- 
reignty, and the league reigns in the name of 
the cardinal of Vendome, to whom they gave 
the title of Charles X. and com money in his 
name, while Henry detains him pnfoner at 
Tours. 

The monks and priefts ftir up the people, 
and the Jefuits run from Paris to Rome and 
Spain, to excite fa&ions againft him. Father 
Matthew, who was called the courier of the 
league, labours inceflantly to raife bulls' and 
armies to diftrefs him. The king of Spain 
fends one thoufand five hundred fpearmen, fully 
accoutred, making in all about four thoufand 
horfemen, and three thoufand of the old Wal- 
loon infantry, under the command of count 
Egmont, fon to that Egmont whom this king 
had beheaded. Then Henry rallies the few 
forces he could get together, and at length 
finds himfelf at the head of no more than ten 
thoufand men. With this little army he fights 
the famous battle of Ivry *, againft the leaguers 
commanded by the duke of Mayenne, and the 



< * Henry bad tGuatty in veiled Dreux, when, being in- 
formed that the duke de Mayenne was on his march to re- 
lieve it, he called a council of war, and told them 5 «« Gen- 
tlemen, we muft raife the fiege 5 but it will be no disho- 
nourable fop, as we do it in order to give battle." 

i. - S P a - 
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Spaniards, vaftly Aiporior In numbers, artillery,, 
and all neceflaric* for a large army. He gain* 
this battle a§ he had gained that of Coutrai, by 
throwing himfelf into the tbickeft ranks of the 
enemy, and confronting a foreft of fpeari. Hit 
words will be forever remembered by posterity : 
" If you lofc your colours, repair to where you 
fee my white plume of feathers) you will al- 
ways find it in the road to honour and f()ory." 
" Spare the lives of Frenchmen/' cried ties 
when the vi&or* were dealing death among the 
vasiquiftied. 

This viilory was not like that of Coutras,. 
where he had barely the fuperiority. He docs 
siot lofe an inftant in taking advantage of his 
good fortune. His army follows him with ala- 
crity, and is reinforced on iu march. But after 
all, he is able to mufter no more than fifteen' 
thoufand men * and with this handful of troops 
, he lays fiege to Paris, in which there were at 
that time near two hundred and twenty thou- 
fand inhabitant!. It is part doubt that he would 
have reduced the city bjr famine, had he not,, 
by an excefs of companion,, permitted his own 
troops to relieve the bcficgcd. His generals in 
vain ift'ucd orders that no one, under pain of 
death, (hould pre fume to furnifli the befteged 
with provifions \ the very foldiers of his army, 
(Ad them 10 them. One day that they were 

Coing to make an example of two peasants who • 
ad been dctritod in carrying two waggon* - 
bads of bread to one of the pofterns of the 
city, Henry chanced to meet them on the way 
to exec utiou, \\h he was vifiting the Quarters : 
they immediately fell on their knees, ana pleaded 
in cxcufc,.that they bad no other way of get- 

ting^ 
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$ng tfceir livelihood i " .Go your ways h* 
peace," faid Ac king* giving them at the fame 
time all the money he had about him ; " The 
Gafcon is poor j had he more, he would give 
k you»" A generous mind cannot refufe a few 
tears of admiration and tendernefc on reading, 
fucb paffages. 

While he was thus carrying on the fiegej the 
priefts were making continual proceffions clad 
in armour,, with a raufket in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other*. The parliament, the fa- 
preme courts, and the citizens,- took an oatlr 
on the Gofpel, in prefence of the legate and th$ 
Spanifh ambaflador, not. to receive him for their 
king. But at length provifions began to fail,. ' 
ana the city : fuffercd the mofbdreadful extreme* 
©f famine*. 

Philip fends the duke of Parma to the relief 
ef Paris with a powerful army. Henry haftens 
te give him battle. Every one knows the letter: 
which he wrote to Gabrielle d'Eftree, (whofe 
mine has-been rendered fo famous thro' him,} 
from the field where he expe&ed to come to an 
engagement : ".If I die, fays he, my laft 
thoughts (hall be on my God, and the laft but 
tbofe on you." The duke of Parma did not. 
accept the battle he offered him ; he came only 
to relieve the city, and make the league more* 
dependant on the king of Spain. To continue 
the fi^ge with fo few troops* in the face of (6* 
powerful an enemy, was impoifible. Here 
then his fuccefl'es were again retarded, and his., 
former vi&ories rendered fruitlefs. However,., 
he prevents the duke of Parma from making 
any conquefts ; and, by keeping clofe to him 
with his little army as for as the frontiers of 

Picardy,., 
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Picardy, he obliges him to return back fnt# 
Flandcj-ir. 

No fooner in he delivered from thii enemy, 
than pope Gregory XIV. (8f«ndntti)make* ufe 
of the trcafurc* amaflcd bv hi* predecflor Six- 
tui V. to hire troop* to fend to the nflifhr.ee of 
the league, The king had ftill the joint hne$ 
of Spain, Rome, and France, to encounter j 
for the duke of Parma, when he retreated, had 
left the duke of Maycnne behind him with an 
»rmv of eight thoufand men. One of the print'* 
nephew* enter* France with an army of Ita- 
lian* and letter* of admonition, and Join* the 
duke of Savoy in Dauphiny, hmtgu\atp % 
the fame who wa* aftrrwnrd* the Jaft conftable 
of France, and the laft of the powerful French 
noble*, beat the duke of Savoy** and the pope'* 
armie*. He, like Henry IV, made war with ge- 
neral* and foldier* who fcrved only onc«% an<f 
yet he ilvfratrA thefe regular troop. Every 
one carried arm* at that time in Vt.v.v*., the 
peafant, the artificer, and the citfft"ni thif 
ruined the kingdom, but at the fame time it 
prevented it* failing a prcv to it* neighbours 
The pope'* troop** difperfen of thcmfdv<-% aft**r 
having r ommitted fucn exetficn ** v/ne till th^/i 
unknown beyond the Alp*. The rottntty- 
people burnt the ^nuu which followed their ic- 
fim^nM, 

Philip II. from hi* p:i!ie* to Madrid ronfi- 
nued to fcH thii fUnr*, by ronfbnMy (applying 
the duke of Mavenne wirh a few fiK'otir*, ;tt a 
tim", that he mv/ht wither y/ow too wftk wif 
tso powerful, and**/ (' Mi«ruvj hi* tww/ thf</ 
Pari* in ord'-r to y/*t hi* da'^M'-r, Clwa Kif 
gn.ia, acknowledged qii'ren of Prance, with 
* (he 
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the prince whom he fhould chufe to give her 
for an hufband. With this view he fent the 
duke of Parma again into France, when Henry 
was befieging the city of Rouen, as he had 
done during the (lege of Paris. He promifed 
the league that he would fend an army of fifty 
tlynifand men into the kingdom, as foon as his 
daughter fhould be declared queen. Henry 
quits the liege of Rouen, and drives the duke 
of Parma again out of France. 

In the mean time the fa&ion of the fix teen, 
who were in Philip's pay, were very near com- 
pleting that monarch's fcheme, and the ruin 
of the kingdom. They had caufed the firft 
prefident of the parliament of Paris, and two of 
the principal magistrates, to be hanged for hav- 
ing oppofed their contrivances. The duke of 
Mayenne, who faw himfelf on the point of being 
overpowered by this faction, had caufed four 
of them to be hanged in return. In the midft 
of thefe divifions and horrors, the general eftates 
were convoked at Paris, onder the direction of 
the pope's legate and the Spanifh ambaffador ; 
the legate himfelf fate as prefident in the chair 
of ftate, which was left empty, to denote the 
place of the king they fhould cleft. The Spa- 
niJh ambaffador had like wife a feat in this af- 
fembly. He harangued againft the Salique law, 
and propofed the infanta for queen. The par* 
liament of Paris prefented a remonftrance to the 
duke of Mayenne in favour of this law ; but who 
does not .perceive that this remonftrance had 
been previoufly concerted between the parlia- 
ment and the duke ? Would not the nomina- 
tion of the infanta to the crown have deprived 
- 1 him 
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hint of his office ? and would not the propofed 
marriage of this princefs with his nephew the 
duke of Guife, have made him the fubje& of a 
perfon whofe mailer he was defiroui of re- 
maining ? 

During the fitting of this afiembly, which 
was as tumultuous and divided as it was irre- 
gular^ Henry was at the gates of Paris, and 
threatened to reduce it. He had fome few friends 
in the city, and there were fevcral true citi- 
zens, who, wearied with their fuffe rings and 
the yoke of a foreign power, fighed after peace ; 
but the people were ftill biafied by religion. 
The dregs of the people in this cafe gave law 
to the nobles, and the wifeft men of the nation ; 
thtj were blindly led, and fanatic * and Henry 
was not in a condition to imitate the examples 
of Henry VIII. and queen Elizabeth. It was 
ncccflary therefore to change religion, which 
is always difagreeable to a noble foul. The 
laws of honour, which ever remain the fame 
among a civilized petple, however other things, 
may alter, always affix a kind of infamy t+ 
fuch a change, dictated by intereft j but this 
was to great, fo general a concern, and fo con- 
nected with the good of the kingdom, that the 
beft fcrvants the king had among the Calvinifts 
advifed him to embrace a religion which they 
themfelves deteftcd. " It is neceffary,. faid the 
duke of Sully to him, that you fhould become 
apapift, and that I fhould remain a proceftant." 
This was all that the league and the Spanifli 
fa&ion had to fear ; the names of heretic and 
apofiate were the principal arms they had againft 
Henry, which his converfton would render ufe- 
< • Ids. 
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Jefs *. It was neceflary for him to be raftruo 
ted by the biibops, for form's fake ; for ki fad 
he knew more of the matter than thofe who 
pretended to inftrud him. His mother had 
carefully brought him up in the knowledge of 
both the Old and New Teftament, with which 
he was perfectly acquainted ; and all his con- 
verfatioos turned upon controverfial points in 
religion, as well as upon war and love. Quo»- 
tations from fcripture, and allufions to the fa- 
cred writings, formed what we call the bsl 
efprit of thofe times ; and the Bible was fo. fa*- 
niiliar to Henry, that at the battle of Coutras, 
when he made one of the ejiemy's officers* 
/lamed Chateau Renard, prifoner with his own 
land, he cried out to him in the fcripture*- 
**rafe, " YieW, PhiKftine." 

We may faffictemly perceive what he him- 
&1F thburfit of his cojiverfion* by hie letter to 
jhc fair Cabrielle t» i» which he fays* " To* 

morrow 

+m» i n i i ■. m w ■ ! *■! ii T .ji i i r ■ ... t+ mi, > •*.. i. .-. ' „ ■ * » 

. * Jn the year 1592 the kin$ heard malt ax St. Denis, and 
received abfolution. from the archbi£bop of Bourses, in coty 
Tequeoce of which a trutfp pfthre^ months, vva&proclauned^ 
to the no fmall mortification of the leaguirs 5 foraeof their 
preachers declaring from the pulpit, that no credit was to 
fee given to the king's conversion, though published by an 
angel from heaven. Their harangues inftigatcd on& Pierre 
Barrier, a waterman, to undertake the aflalfiiution. of th* 
Icing j but he was difcovered by an honcft friar, one Sera- 
|>hin Branch!, whom ne consulted about the means of exe* 
tut ion. He was apprehended at MeuU% and confeflfog 
his intention, put ta death... Th£kin*bada very narrow 
tfcape. from the poignard of this defperare fanatic $ for, 
naving occafion one day to alight upon the road, he gave 
this Barrier his hcrfe toehold, fuppofinghim to be a pea/ant, 
f This lady was daughter of Anthony d'E (trees, feigneur 
•le-Coeuvrc$ lea SouToas, matter of the artillery, and a man 

of 
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morrow is the day that I am to take the adven- 
turous leap. I believe thefc people will make 

me hate St. Denis as much as you hate ." 

It is facrificing truth to a falfe delicacy, to pre- 
tend, as father Daniel does, that Henry IV. 
had been a catholic in his heart long before his 
converfion. His converfion doubtTefs fecured 
his eternal welfare, but it added nothing to his 
right to the crown. 

in the conferences which he held, he made 
himfclf per fon ally admired and efteemed by aH 
who can e from Paris to fee him. One of the de- 
puties, furprifed at the familiarity with which 

of a good character. He endeavoured at much at lay (ft 
•Ms power to prevent her amour* with Henry, which be* 
gan in die year i 591 j ' but thefe endeavour* were baffled by 
her own inclination, and the management of her aunt, 
midime de Sourdlt, who afliAed the intrigue. Gabriclfte 
It mentioned In hlftory by the different names of mademot- 
felle de Coauvret from her father's title j madamede Llarr- 
court,orde la Roche Guy on, on account of her marriage with 
Nicholas D'Amerval, feigneur de Llancourt, and de la Roche 
Cuyon j marcliionefi de Monceaux, and dutchefi of Beau- 
fort, from thetltlet beftowed upon her by the king. Tho* 
the was a weak woman, me had gained an abfolute afcen* 
dancy over the mind of Henry, Whom the love of this wo* 
'man betrayed into a thou fan d dangers and indifcretiont, 
that greatly prejudiced hit character j (he even afpired to 
the dignity of queen, although Mi queen Margaret was 
then alive j and he weakly countenanced thii ambition* 
He even fent monfieur de Siflery to Rome, to follicle a di- 
vorce 1 and how far he might have carried hit folly in this 
particular it not eafily determined, had not death interpofed 
end taken her off fuddtnly, not without fufpicion of pot- 
ton. By thli lady Henry had two font and a daughter, 
namely, Cafar duke of Vendofme, Alexander grand prior 
of Prance, and Catherine Henrietta, who married CbarJet 
ale Lorraine. 
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lib officers behaved towards him, who crouded. 
about him fo as hardly to leave him room ; 
** You fee nothing here, faid he, they croud 
much more about me in the day of battle." 
In fhort, after having taken the city of Dreux 
before he had learnt his new catechifm, having 
made his abjuration in the church of St. Denis, 
having been anointed at Chartres, and having, 
taken care to keep up a good correfpondence in 
Paris, where there was at that time a garrifon 
of three thoufand Spaniards, befides Neapo- 
litans and Lanfquenets ; he entered that city as 
ils king, with fewer foldiers than there were 
foreigners on the walk, to be fpe&ators of his 
entry. 

Paris had not beheld nor owned a king for 
above fifteen years. This revolution was brought 
about by two perfons only, the marechal of 
iriflac, and an honeft citizen, whofe name was 
lefs illuftrious, though his foul was equally no- 
ble; this was a (heriff of Paris, named L'Anglais. 
Thefe two reftorers of the public tranquility 
foon got the magiftrates and the principal 
citizens to join with them. They had taken 
their meafures fo well, and fo artfully impofed 
upon the legate, cardinal Pelleve, the Spanifh 
officers, and the faftion of fix teen, and kept 
them fo well within bounds, that Henry 
IV. entered his capital almoft without *94 
bloodlhed. He fent all the foreigners home, 
though he might have made them prifoners, and 
pardoned all the leaguers. 

Several cities followed the example of Paris : 
oeverthelefs, Henry was .ftill far from being 
mafter of the kingdom. Philip II. whofe de- 
fign had been always to make himfelf necefiary 

to 
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to the league, had hitherto hurt the king but 
by halves, but now he injured him in more 
than one province* Deceived in his expectation 
of reigning over the kingdom of France under 
his daughter's title, he now thought of nothing 
but diftnembring it ; and it feemed very pro- 
bable that this kingdom would have been re- 
duced to a worfe ftate than when the Englifti 
were in pofleflion of one half of it, and parti- 
cular nobles tyrannized over the other. The 
duke of Mayenne had Burgundy ; the duke of 
Guife, fon of Balafr£, had Rheims, and a part 
of Champagne; the duke of Mcrcoeiir pofref- 
fcd Britany ; and the Spaniards Blavet, which 
is now Port Louis. Even thofe who bad been 
chief officers under Henry, aimed at becoming 
independent : and the Calvinifts, whofe party 
he had quitted, fortified themfelves againd the 
leaguers, and began to contrive means for refitt- 
ing the royal authority. Henry was forced to 
recover his kingdom foot by foot, partly by iiv- 
trigue and partly by force j and notwithstand- 
ing his being maftcr of Paris, bis authority wa* 
for fnfne time fo weak, that pope Clement VITL 
continued to refufc him all . 

would not have floo<j in m - UPVUflfefflA^ 

Hmt»i Nunc of the r<ligf<j 
bim j « ■ their o,.i-.<:nu 
Catholic part of 
with the fu 
fcdi 
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falisfy die claims of the grandees ? and yet the, 
duke of Sully's Memoirs prove it beyond con-, 
tradt&ion ; and that he piimShially fulfilled all 
thefe pecuniary engagements when he came to 
the abfclute and quiet poflibffion of his kingdom, 
and might have refufed to pay the price of re-' 
hellion. The duke of Mayenne did not make 
his peace with him till the year 1596. Henry 
was fincerely reconciled tn him,, and made him,' 
governor of the ifle of France. One day that 
he had wearied the duke in walking with him,, 
he laid, " Coufin, this is the only injury I will 
do you whilft I live;" in which he kept his. 
word, as he did with every one. 

He at length recovered his kingdom, but in 
a poor and (battered condition, to the full as 
bad as it had been in the reigns of Philip of Va* 
lois, John, and Charles VI. Several of the high 
roads were over-run with briars, and new paths' 
ftruck out acrofs the countries, which bty neg* 
k&ed and uncultivated. Paris, which, at pre-; 
fcht contains upwards of feven^ hundred thou-*! 
fend inhabitants 4 , had not then above one 
Hundred and eighty thoufand f- The public. fi- 
nances, which had been difiipated under the. 
|ry III. were now only the remain*; 
^ibc people openly trafficked for 




ran ft be more populous than Lon^ 
beft ani l.ueft calculations, contains 
|oufand inhabitant*. 

Paris was befieged by Henry IV. 
to hundred and twenty time bad' 
fj tlicre were but one hundred and. 



be- 
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between the officer* of the trcafury and the 
king's farmer*. 

The queen of England, the grand duke of 
Florence, the German princei, and the Dutch, 
had lent him money to fupport himfclf againft 
the league and the courts of Rome and Spain. 
To pay thefe juft debt*, the general receipts 
and the demefnes were made over to the col* 
Ic&ora of thefe foreign powers, who had the 
management of all the revenue* of the ftate in 
the heart of the kingdom. Several chief* of 
the leagifc who had (old the king that fidelity 
they owed to him, had likewife receivers of the 
public revenues in their name, and Jharcd a- 
mongft them this part of the royal prerogative. 
Thole who farmed thefe alienated dues, ex- 
alted three, nay four times their value from the 
people, and what remained to the king were 
managed in the fame manner \ and at length 
when the general depredation obliged Henry to 
commit the whole management of the levenues 
into the bands of the duke of Sully \ that mi* 
nifter, whofe knowledge was equal to his inte- 
grity, found in 1596, that above one hundred 
and fifty millions were raifed upon the people, 
to bring about thirty into the king's treafury. 

Had Henry IV. been only the braveft, mod 
merciful, mod upright, and mod honeft m*n 
of his age, his kingdom muft have been infal- 
libly ruined. It required a prince who knew 
equally well how to make war and peace, who 
was acquainted with all the wounds of his 
kingdom, and the remedies to be applied to 
them 1 who was capable of attending to the 
moil important and moft trivial affairs, of re- 
forming 
3 
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forming whatever was amifs, and of doing every 
"thing that could be done j all thefe qualifica- 
tions met in Henry IV. To the policy of 
Charles the Wife, he added the opennefs of 
JVancis I. and the goodnefs of Lewis XII. 

To provide for all thefe prefling wants, and 
to carry on fo many different negociations and 
wars, Henry found it neceffary to call an affem- 
bly of the chief men of the kingdom at Rouen; 
this was a kind of general eftates. The fpeech 
he made to "this affembly is ftill frefh in the 
memory of every good citizen, who is the leaft 
acquainted with the hiftory of his own country. 
It was as follows : 

" Already, by the bleffing of heaven, the 
advice of my faithful fervants, and the fwords 
of my brave nobles, among whom I alfo include 
my princes, as the quality of gentleman is our 
fajreft title, I have extricated this kingdom from 
fervitudc and ruin. I am now . defirous to re- 
store it to its antierit fplendor ; I invite you 
therefore to partake in this fecond glory, in 
like manner as you had a (hare in the firft. I 
have not called you together, as my predecef- 
fors have done, to oblige you to approve blindly 
of my will, but to receive your advice, to con- 
fide in it, to follow it, and to put myfelf en- 
tirely into your hands. Such an intention has 
feldom been found in kings, in conquerors, or 
in grey-beards ; but the love I bear to all my , 
fubjecSs^ makes every thing poflible and ho- 
nourable to me." This eloquence, which 
flowed from the heart of an hero, far tranfeends 
all the boafted harangues of antiquity. 

In the midfl: of all thefe toils and dangers, the 
Spaniards furprifed the city of Amiens, which 

Vol. V. F the 
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the inhabitant! attempted to defend themtfrei, 
Thii fatal privilege, which belonged to them, 
and which they made lb bad an ute of, ferved 
only to fubjeft their city to plunder, to evoofe 
all Picardy, and to give new courage to tBofe 
who attempted to difmember the kingdom* 
Henry at the time of thii frefli miafortune wee 
in want of money, and in an ill ftate of heekhj 
neverthelefi he aflemblei a few troopa , marchee 
to the borderi of Picardy , fli et back again to Parte , 
and write* a letter with hit own hend^o the 
parliamenti and principal communkie!, ** For 
wecefiarie! to feed thofe who defended the 
ftate ;" tbefe are hit own word!. Hejroci in 
pcrfon to the parliament ot Parif $ u Uive me 
but an army, &yi he, and I will joyfully lay 
down my life to defend you, and iuccour the 
kingdom. " He propofed the creation of new 
pott!, in order to raife the fpeedy fuppliea that 
were wanting r but the parliament, looking 
upon thefe reiburcet as an additional calamity 
to the nation, refufed to verify the edi&i, ana 
the king wae obliged to ifiue ieveral mandatory 
letter! before be could procure mean! to laviro 
hi* blood at the bead of hi! nobility* 

At length by loan*, and the indefatigable 
paina and oeconomy of Roni duke of cully, 
that worthy fervent of to illuftrioua a mailer, 
he found meam to aflemble a fine army, which 
waa the only one for upwatda of thirty year! 
that had gone to the field provided with all ne- 
ceflariei, and the firft that bad a regular hofpi- 
tal, in which the tick and wounded were taken 
care of, in a manner to which they had hkhefto 
been ftrangen. Before that every company 
had taken care of to wounded men aa well aa it 
1 could, 
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♦could, And as many had been loft through the 
• want of proper care as by the fortune of arms. 

He now retook Amiens, in fight of the arch- 
<llike Albert, and obliged him to retire. From 
thence he battened to fupprefe the troubles in 
-other parts of the kingdom, till s at length he 
few himfelf roafter of ail France. The pope, 
•who had refufed him abfolution when he was 
but weakly eftablifhed, granted it to him as 
foon as he (aw him victorious. Nothing now 
remained but to mi je peace with Spain, which 
was concluded at Vervins ; and this was the 
£rft advantageous treaty that France had made 
iinqe the time of Philip Auguftus. 

He now employed all his endeavours to po» 
1ifh and aggrandize the kingdom he had con- 
quered. He difbanded the ufelefs troops, he 
fubftituted order and decorum in the public re- 
venues, in the room of the hateful rapine which 
Jiad hitherto prevailed in them. He paid off 
the debts of the crown by degrees, and withoat 
ftripping the people. The peafants to this day 
repeat a faying of his, which, though trifling 
in itfelf, fliews a fatherly tendernets, that he 
wifhed " they had a chicken in the pot every 
•Sunday." He made an improvement in the 
admimftration of juftice, and, what vfas ftiil 
tnore difficult, he brought the two religions to 
live peaceably with each other, at leaftin ap- 
pearance. Commerce and the arts were held 
in honour. The manufactories for gold and 
filver fluffs, which had been forbidden by a 
fumptuary edid, in the beginning of a trouble- 
fome ana nticeffitous reign, were now revived 
with double luftre, and enriched the city of 
Lyons and all France. He alfo eftablifhed ma- 
F a nufa&ories 
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nufa&ories for raifed work in tapeftry, both of 
woollen and filk, interwoven with gold. And 
they began to make ftnall plate glafles, after the 
manner of thofe at Venice. It was to him 
alone that the nation was indebted for its filk- 
worms, and the planting of mulberry-trees, 
againft the opinion of the great Sully, who ex- 
celled in his faithful and expert management of 
the finances, but was no friend to new inven- 
tions. Henry likewife caufed the canal of 
Briare to be dug, by which the river Seine is 
joined to the Loire. He beautified and enlarged 
the city of Paris, made the place royal, or king's 
fquare, and repaired all the bridges. The fub- 
urb of St. Germain did not at that time join 
. to the city, and was not paved ; the king un- 
dertook to do this, and built that beautiful and 
noble bridge where the people ftill behold his 
ftatue with an affe&ionate remembrance. He 
enlarged, and in a manner rebuilt the royal pa- 
laces of St. Germain, Monceaux, Fontainebleau, 
and the Louvre, particularly the latter j and ap- 

fointed apartments in the long gallery of the 
vouvre, which he built himfelf, for artifts in 
all branches, whom he not only encouraged by 
his protcdion, but frequently rewarded. Laftly, 
he was the real founder of, the royal library. 

When don Pedro of Toledo was fent as am- 
baflador to Henry by Philip III. he hardly knew 
that city again, which he had formerly fcen in 
fo unhappy and languifhing a condition. " The 
icafon is, faid Henry to him, that at that time 
the matter of the family was abfent, but now 
that he is at home to take care of his children, 
they thrive and do well/' 

The 
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- The gaieties and diverfions which had been 
introduced at court by Catherine of Medicis, 
in the midft of the troubles, were under Henry 
IV. the. ornaments of a peaceful and happy 
reign. 

By rendering his own kingdom thus flou- 
rifhing, he became the arbiter of others. The 
popes never imagined, in the time of the league, 
that the .Gafcon would one day become the 
pacificator of Italy, and a mediator between 
them and the ftate of Venice, and yet Paul V. 
was very glad to apply to him for his afliftance 
to extricate him from the unadvifed ftep he 
had taken in excommunicating the doge and 
fpnate of Venice, and laying the whole repub- 
lic under an interdict, on account of certain 
lawful-rights which the fenate maintained with 
its accuftomed vigour. Henry was made ar- 
biter in this difpute ; and he whom the popes 
had excommunicated, now obliged them to 
take off the excommunication from Venice*. 

He 



' * Father Daniel relate* a particular circumftance which 
appears very extraordinary, and which is rtlatid by no 
other author. He fays, that Henry IV. after having recon- 
ciled the pope and~the republic of Venice, fpoilt the agree- 
ment himfelf, by communicating to the pope's nuncio at 
£aris, an intercepted letter of a m'inifteT of Geneva, in 
which this minifter bo'afts that the rfo£e of Venice, and fe- 
deral of the fenators-, were proteftants 'In' their hearts, and 
only waited for a favourable opportuniVyof declaring them- 
felves ; that father Fulgemio, of tHc order of the Ser- 
vites, the companion and friend of the famous Sarpi, 
fo well known by the name of Fra Paolo, " laboured 
with much fuccefs in this vineyard ." He add?, that 
Henry IV. ordered his ambaflador. to fliew this letter to the 
F i fsnate* 
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He prote&ed the infant-republic of Holland, 
fupplied it with money from his private purfe, 
ana contributed not a littte in making the court 
of Spain acknowledge it a free and independent 
ftate. 

His reputation was now eftablifhed both at 
home and abroad, and he was efteemed the 
greateft man of his age. The emperor Ro- 



fenate, only ftriking oat the doge's name. But after Da- 
niel hat related the fubftance of this letter, in which Frav 
, Paolo's name it not to be found, yet he fays that this Frat 
Paolo wai mentioned and accufed in the copy of the letter 
ihewn to the fenate. He does not name the minifter who> 
wrote thii pretended intercepted letter. It it likewife to be 
obfcrved that the Jcfuite are concerned in tbU letter, who. 
had been beniflied from .the republic of Venice. In (ban, 
lather Daniel makes ufe' of this ftory, which he afcribes to. 
Henry IV. as a proof of that prince* • zeal for the catholia 
religion. It would, have been an odd zeal in Henry tow 
throw diflention into the midft of the Venetian fenate, who 
were his beft allies, and to mingle the deniable perfomge> 
of an incendiary with the glorious one of a peace-m*~ 
ker. It it very poflibje that there might be a real or ficti- 
tious letter from a Genevan mtnlfter, and that thie letter* 
jtrodoced feme little intrigues quite foreign to (he great ob- 
jects of hiftory j but its* not in the least probable th at Ilenry 
IV. mould have defcended to the meannefs which Daniel 
pretends to honour him for » adding, " That wbofoearer 
has connections with heretics, is either of their religion, or. 
of no religion at all." This odious reflection is oven againft 
Henry IV. who had the moft connections with the reformed 
of any man of hie time* It is to be wimedtbat lather Da* 
aid had entered more minutely into the adminiftration of 
Henry IV, and the duke of Sully, rather than have de- 
icended to all thefe trifling circumftances, which mew more 
partiality than equity, and unfortunately difcover the au- 
thor to be more of a Tefuit than a citizen. The count of 
fioulainvilliers is ravebin the right when ho lays, that Jt in 
almoft Smpoflibl* that a Jef ait mould ever write a good 
Mftorfof Iraac** 

tiolph 
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dolph was only famous among philofopher* 
and chymifts. rhilip II. had never fought a 
battle, and was after all only an indefatigable* 
gloomy, and diflcmbling tyrant ; and his pru- 
dence was by no means to be compared with 
the courage and opennefs of Henry IV. who 
with all his vivacity was as deep a politician as 
himfclf. Elizabeth had acquired a great repu- 
tation ; but not having had the fame difficulties 
to furmount, {he could not challenge the fame 
glory. That which (he really deferved wa» 
dimmed by the double dealings with which fhe 
was accuJed, and ftained by the blood of Mary 
queen of Scott, which could never be waihea 
away. Sixtus V. had raifed himfelf a name by 
the obelifks which he had caufed to be raifed, 
and the noble monuments with which he 
beautified Rome. But exclufive of this merit, 
which is far from being of the firft rank, he 
would never hav£ been known to the world 
otherwife than for having obtained the ponti- 
ficate by fifteen years off continual falfity, and 
a feverity which even bordered upon cruelty. 

Thole who ftill reproach Henry fo bitterly oa 
account of his amours, do not refle& that hi* 
weaknefles were thofe of the beft of men, and 
that they never prevented him from attending 
to the good government of his kingdom. Thit 
be gave Efficient proofs of when he made pre* 
parations for afting as the arbiter of Europe, 
in the affiur relating to the fucceffion of Juliers. 
It is a ridiculous caluntny in le Vaflor, artd 
ibme other compilers, to aflcrt that Henry en* 
gaged in this war only on account of the young 
princefs of Condi: we (hould rather believe 
the .duke of Sully, who candidly owns the 
F 4 weak- 
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weakncfles of this monarch, and at the fame 
time proves that the king's great defigns had 
not the lead connexion with any love affair. 
It certainly was not on the princefs of Conde's 
account that Henry made the treaties of Qni- 
crufque, fecured all the Italian powers, and the 
prottftant princes of Germany in his intereft, 
and propofed to put the finiftiing hand to his 
glory, by holding the balance of Europe. 

He was ready to march into Germany at the 
head of forty thoufand men. He had forty mil- 
lions in refcrve, immenfc preparations, fure al- 
liances, fkilful generals formed under himfelf; 
the proteftant princes of Germany, and the 
jiew republic of the Netherlands ready to fecond 
him j every thing feemed to promife certain 
fuccefs. 1 be pretended divifion of Europe into 
fifteen principalities is known to be an idle 
chimera that never entered his head *• If he 

had 



• If we mty believe the duke de Sully, it certainly en- 
teral his hf a 1, and was the object of hit perpetual meditation. 
He imagined that the Aaies of Europe might be united 
into a kind of chnrtian common •wealth, the peace of which* 
might be maintained by eftabli/hing a fenate by which all 
differences mould be determined j and he conceived that 
frch a confederacy might eartly overturn the Ottoman power, 
The number of the rtates to be thus united was fifteen, 
namely, the papacy, the empire of Germany, France, Spain, ' 
Hungary, Great Britain, Bohemia, Lombardy, Poland, Swe- 
den, Denmaik, the republic of Venice, the States General, 
the Swifj cantons, and the Italian commonwealth, to on* 
flit of Florence Genoa, Lucca, Modena, Parma, Mantua, 
and Monaco. In order to reduce thefe Hates to a fort of 
political equality, he propofed that the empire mould bt 
given to the duke of Bavaiia j Naples, to the pope ; Sicily, to 
the Venetians j Milan, to the duke of Savoy, who mould 
become king o£ Lombardy j the AuArian Low Countries', 
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Rad ever entered upon a negociation relating to 
fo extraordinary a defign, we fhould have found 
Jbrhe traces of it either in England, in Venifce* 
or in Holland, with whom it is fuppofed that 
Henry concerted matters for this revolution y 
hut there, is no fuch thing, and this project is 
neither true nor likely : but by his alliances, 
his arms, and his oeconomy, he was on the 
point of altering the fyftem, and of rendering 
.himfelf the arbiter of Europe. In a word, he 
compleated the career of his glory. 

Were we to give this faithful description of 
Henry. IV. to a ftranger of good understanding* 
who had never heard him fpoken of before, and 
were to conclude with telling him, that this is 
the man who was aflaffinated in the midft. of 
his people, and whofe life had been feveral 
times attempted, and that by men to whom he 
had never done the leaft injury, he would not 
believe it. 

It is a very deplorable thing, that the fame 
religion which enjoins the forgivenefs of in- 
juries, fhould have occafioned fo many murders 
to be committed, and this only in confequence* 
of the maxim, that all who think differentlyr 
from us are in a ftate of reprobation, and that . 
we are bound to hold fuch iir abhorrence.. 



to the Dutch ; Franche Comptc, Alface, and the country of 
Trent to the Swifs. After all, this was a vifionaryicheme* 
which could not have been executed without involving alt 
Europe in war and confufion : for how well focver it might 
have been reliflfed by thofe ftates who were to be gainers, 
by it, if muft have been obftinately oppofed by all' th* 
powers that were to b*e difmembred, efpecially the houfa 
ef Auftria, which Henry without all doubt intended to» 
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It isftill more ftrange, that the catholics di* 
not confpire againft the life of this excellent 
king till after he became a catholic. The firffc 
who made an attempt upon his life at the rer* 
time that he was making his abjuration at St. 
Dennis, was a wretch from the dregs of the 
people named Peter Barriere. He had fomr 
icruples when the king had made his abjuration ; 
but was confirmed m his defign by a few of 
the moft furious of the leaguers, namely, Aubri, 
curate of St. Andrew des Arts, a capuchin, 
friar, a regular prieft, and Varade re&or of the 
Jefuits college. The famous Stephen Paquier* 
advocate general to the chamber of accounts* 
declares that he was informed from the moutlt 
of this Barriere himfelf, that he bad been en- 
couraged to this aflion by Varade. This ac~ 
cufation receives an additional degree of pro* 
bability from the flight of Varade and Aubrl, 
who took refuse at the cardinal legate's, and 
accompanied him when he returned to Rome* 
at the time that Henry IV entered Paris. And 
what renders this probability ftill more ftrong 
is, that Varade and Aubri were afterward* 
quartered in effigies by an edi& of the parliament 
of Paris, as we And related in the journal of 
Henry IV, Father Daniel ufes unpardonable 
endeavours to difculpate the jefuit Varade , 
whereas, the curates take no pains to juftify the 
unwarrantable violence of the curates of thofc 
times. The Sorbonne acknowledges the de- 
tellable decrees it iflucd ; the Dominicans ftill. 

Sree that their brother Clement aflaflinated 
enry III. and that he was inftigated to thia 
murder by the prior Burgoin. Truth is fupe- 
nor to evtry confideration and regard, and it 

i* 
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is the yoke of truth that no cburebman of the 
prcfent time is obliged to anfwer for, or blufli 
at the blood v maxims and barbarous fuperftition 
of their predeceflbrs, fines there is not one of 
them who does not hold them, in abhorrence : 
it only preferves the remembrance of thefe 
crimes, to the end that they may never be imi- 
tated. 

So umverial was the fpirit of fanaticiftn at 
that time* that a weak Carthufian friar, named . 
Owen, was perfuaded that he fhould gain a 
quicker admittance into heaven by murdering 
Henry IV. This unhappy wretch was fhut 
up in a mad houfe by his fuperiors. In the . 
beginning of the year 1599, two Jacobine fri- 
ars of Flanders, the one named Arger, and the 1 
other Ridicovi, originally of Italy, refolved ta 
jrevive the adion of their brother James Cle- 
ment: the [dot was difcovered, and their lives 
paid the forfeit of a crime they did not com* 
mit. Their punifluneiit did not deter a capu- 
chin friar of Milan, who came to Paris with 
the lame defign, and was hanged like them. 
. The attempt made by John Chatel is the 
ftrongeft proof we can have of the mad fpirit 
which reigned at that time : born of an honeft 
family, of rich parents, who brought him up 
well, young, and void of experience in the* 
world, not having quite attained his nineteenth 
year, it was impoffible that he mould have formed 
this defperate refolution of himfelf. We know 
that he wounded the king with a- knife in the 
Louvre, butftruck him only on the mouth, be- 
eaufe this good prince, who had a cuftom of 
embracing all his fervants whenever they came 
to pay their cpurt to him after a long abfence^ 
F & wa* 
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was* at that time ftooping to embrace Mon~ 
tigni *. 

He perfifted at his firft examination, " That 
he had done a meritorious a&ion, and that the 
king not having yet received abfolution from 
the pope, he might kill him with a fafe con- 
science." Thjs alone is fufKcient to prove that 
he was feduced to commit this crime. 

Hfe had long been a ftudent in. the Jefuits 
college* Amongft all the dangerous fuper* 
ftitions of thofe times, there was one very well 
calculated to delude minds, this was the medi* 
tating chamber, in which a young man was 
fhut up : the walls were painted with figures 
of devils, torments, and flames, and lighted with 
a dim taper : weak and fufccptiblc imagination* 
have frequently been ftruck with theie horrors 
even to madnefs; and it was with this kind of 
juadnefs that the unhappy wretch we have men- 
tioned was feized, and thought that he ihould 
redeem his foul from hell by aflaffinating his 
fovereign. 

It is beyond doubt that the judges would* 
have been wanting in their duty had they neg- 
lected to examine the Jefuits papers, cfpeciafiy 
after John Chatcl had owned that he had often 
heard it faid among thefc monks, that it was 
lawful to kill the king. 



• The blow wat ftruck with fuch a force as to beat out 
one of the king** teeth, though it wai certainly intended 
far hit throat. The count tie Soiflbm, who flood by the 
king* perceiving a young man change colaur, and endea- 
vour to cfcape, laid hold of him, faying, " Ffiend, either you 
or I ha-'e wounded the king.'* He wat the fon of Peter 
Ctafltll, a rich draper, a ;>erfbn of very weak intellect, 
drtven to a kind of religious defyair* 

' 2 They 
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: They found among the papers of the pro* 
fcffor Uuignard, thefe words written with his 
©wn hand, " That neither Henry III. Henry 
IV.- queen Elizabeth, the king of Sweden, nor 
theele&or of Saxony, were real * kings j that 

. Henry III. was a Sardanapalus ; the Gafcon a 
fox ; Elizabeth, a flie-wolf ; the king of Swe- 
den, a griffin ; and the eleftor of Saxony, a 
hog." This was called eloquence. " James 
Clement, adds this writer, did an* heroic adtion* 
and was infpired by the Holy Ghoft. If war 
can be made upon the Gafcon, make war 
upon him, if not, let him be aflaffinated." 

It is very ftrange that Guignard had not 
burnt this writing the moment that he heard 
of Chatel's attempt. They apprehended his 
perfon, and that of Gueret, profeflbr of an ab~ 

' ford fcience they called philofophy, and of which 
Chatel had long been a ftudent. Guignard 1 
was hanged, and afterwards burnt ; and Gueret 
having made no confeffion when put to the 
torture, was only condemned to be banifhed ' 
the kingdom, together with all the reft of the 
Jefuit*. 

Prejudice muft certainly draw a very tight 
bandage oyer the eves of men fince the Jefuit 
Jouvenci, in his hiftory of the company of Jefus, 
compares Guignard and Gueret " To the pri- 
mitive chriftians who were perfecuted by Nero." 
He particularly praifes Guignard for refufing to 
aflc pardon of the king and the court, when 
he performed the amende honorable, with a lighted 
taper in his hand, with his, writings pinned 
upon his back. He reprcfents Guignard as a 
naartyr, who a(ks forgivenefs of God, becaufe- 
after all he might ftill be a finner j but who*. 

not-* 
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iiotwithitatiding the diAates of his continence, 
would never acknowledge that be had offended 
the king. How could ne have offended him 
more than by declaring m writing that he 
ought to be murdered, unkfs he had murdered 
him bimfelf? Jouveoci confiders the arret of 
Ike parliament as a moft iniquitous fcntcnceu 
Mminirnus> fays he, &r igncfclmusy " We re* 
member it, but we forgive it/ 9 It is certain 
that tfte fentence was Severe, but doubtleis it 
cannot appear unjuft, if we confider the wri* 
lings of the Jeiuit Guignard, the furious Tallies 
of another Jefuit named Hay, the confeffiost 
of John Chatel, the writings of Toletus, Bel- 
la/min, Mariana,Emanuel Sa, Suarcz* Salmeron* 
Molina, the letters of the Tefuits of Naples, and 
the number of other writings in which this 
wicked do£krine of king-killing is found- It h 
true that Chatel had not been advi&d by any 
of the Te&its j but it is likewife as true, that 
while he was a ftudent among them, be had 
beard this do&rine, which was at that time 
too common. 

How can the banifhment of the Jefuits in 
thefe times be looked upon as fo very unjuft r 
when no complaint is made of the treatment of 
the father and mother of John Chatel, who 
were guilty of no other crime than that of 
having brought into the world an unhappy 
creature, whofe underftanding had been per* 
verted ? Thefe unhappy parents were condera- 
ued to be baniihed and do penance % their boufe 
was levelled to the ground, and a pillar ere&ed 
on the place where it flood, with the crime 
and fentence engraven on it \ and where it is 
laid that the court has for ever baniihed this- 

focicty 
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focicty of a new kind and adeviliih faperftition, 
which bad inftigated John Cbatcl to this hor- 
rid crime. It is farther worthy of observation* 
that the arret of the parliament was inferred in 
the Roman index* All tbis demonstrates that 
tbefe were times of fanatkiun ; that if the Jefuits 
had, in common with others, taught theft 
dreadful maxims, they appeared more dangerous 
than others, becanfe they had the education of 
youth ; that they were puntfhed for paft faults* 
which three years before had not been con- 
iidered as faults in Paris; and laffly, that the 
vnhappinefs of thole times rendered this arret 
of the parliament neceflary. 

Thefe dreadful examples, however, did not 
deftroy the fpirit of the league, and Henry IV* 
at length fell a viOim to it. Ravaillac had for 
feme time been a mendicant friar, and hi* 
mind was ftill heated with what he bad heard 
kt his youth. Never did foperftition in any 
age prodece fuch dreadful e£fe£U. This un* 
happy yvretch thought exa£Jy as John Cbatel 
had done, that he fhould divert the wrath o£ 
God by murdering Henry IV. The people faid 
that the king was going to make war upon the 
pope, becaufe he was going to affift the pro- 
tcftants in Germany. Germany was at that 
time divided by two leagues, the one called the 
evangelical, which was compofed of almoft all 
the proteftant princes, and the other the catho~ 
Ik, at the head of which they bad put the pope's. 
name. Henry prote&cd the proteftant league ; 
this was the foie caufe of his being murdered : 
for we muft credit the conftant depofition of 
Ravaillac. He declared, without ever varying, 
that he had no accomplice, and that he had 

been 
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been urged to this a&ion by an inftinft which. 
he could not overcome. He fjgned hit depo- 
sition, of which fome (beets were afterwards 
found in th« year 17^0, by a fetretary of the 
parliament^ and which 1 have feen : hi« abomi- 
nable name ii diftindtly written, and under it 
in the fame hand, this diftich ; 

'w toujour 1 dam mon cceur 
\juijait U vainqueur. 

14 For ever in my heart 

" Let Chrift have the firft part." 

Afrcfh proof that this monftcr was no other 
than a f urioui madman \ and it U a great in- 
stance of the force of deftiny, that France fhould 
have been deprived of Henry IV. and the ftatc 
of Europe changed by Huh a man. Some 
have dared to impute this ctime to the 
houfe of Auitria, othem to Mary of Medicia 
the kin^'rt confytt, to 13al/,uc d'Kntiaguci hi* 
ntHlrcfr, And to the duke ol Knernon j tlicfc iti- 
vidioui infmitatjonji, which Me/nay and others 
have copied without properly examining them, 
deftroy each other, and only (crvc to Ihew the 
great credulity of human malice. 

Ravaillacf was only the blind inflrument 
of the (pirii of timet equally blind. Burnett, 

Uu- 



f 1 hit infomeu* mlfcr«»nt hid for fomt tlmo followed 
tho king lr) til* exiuifloni. In qu«ft of in opportunity to 
l»t|>rWftia l»»* horrid putpofo, Tlmt very morning ho in- 
i* ruled to Iiavc fUbbvd him At tl*« FiullMnt, wlmio ho wtnt 
to henr nmU, hut wm hlndrod by tho intorpolhion of tho 
«iuko do Vondomo, Alur diiutr tho Ring sppoand ok- 

UimoJjt 
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Chatel, Ouin the Carthufian, and the vicar 
of St. Nicholas des Champs hanged in 1595, a 
tapeftry weaver in 1596, a wretch who was-, 
or pretended to be mad, and others whofe- 
na nes have efeaped my memory, all attempted 
the fame murder; they were all young, and 
all of the dregs of the pepple, fo much does, 
religion become fury in the minds of the com- 



tremely urveafy, and leaning his bead upon his hand, was. 
heard to fay foftly, " My God ! what is this that will not ' 
fuffer me to be quiet ?" About four in the afternoon he 
went into his coach with the duke d* Epernon, the duke 
de Montbazon, the marquis de la Force, the marquis de 
Mirebeau,meffieurs de Ravardin, Roquelaur, and Liancourt, 
and ordered the coachman to drive to the^ crofs of Tiroy.* 
From thence it proceeded to the church-yara* of St. Inno- 
cent j then turning into the Rue de la Ferropiert, which 
was very narrow, there was a flop, occasioned by two 
loaded carts. The king had fent away his guards, and or- 
dered the coach to be opened, that he might fee the pre?* 
parations for the queen's entry : all the pages had gons* 
round another way except two, one of whom went before 
to clear the way, while the other flopped behind to tie up his 
garter. Ravaillac, who bad followed the carriage, took this* 
opportunity to perpetrate his (hocking purpofe. He. 
mounted on the coach wheel, and with a long knife /harp- 
on both fides, ft ruck the king over the moulder of the 
duke d'Epernon. Henry exclaiming, " I am wounded,**' 
the afiaflin repeated the blow with greater force, and the 
knife penetrated the thorax, divided the vena cava, fo that 
the king expired immediately. Ravaillac was not feen by 
amy perfon while he performed this atrocious murder ; and 
if he had thrown down the knife under the coach, he 
might have efeaped unnoticed : but he ftood on the wheel* 
like aftatue, with the bloody knife in his hand. A gen- 
tleman coming up, would have put him to death immedi-. 
ately, but the duke d'Epernon called aloud, " Save him on 
your life,* 1 and the mifcreant was taken alive. Every body 
knows the nature of the torments to which this, defperato* 
fenatic was fubjecled.. 

moa 
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moit people and youth. Of all the aflaffin* 
which this horrible ace produced, only Poltrot 
dc Mere * was a gf ndeman. 

CHAP. CXLV. 

Of France under the Reign of Lewis XIIL 
till the Adminiftratioa of Cardinal de Rjche- 
xieu. General Eftates* held in France. 
Misfortunes in the Administration, The 
Marechal d'AKCRB aflaffinated; his wife 
condemned to be burnt* Administration of 
the Duke deLuiNEs. Civil wars. In what 
Manner Cardinal Rscbemeu came into the 
Council. 

AFTER the death of Henry IV. t it was 
tun how much the power, credit, man- 
ners, and fpirit of a nation frequently depend 

• The protectant fanatic who aflaflmated the duke of 
Culfe at the fiege of Orleans, in the year icij. 

% TbU great prince often expreSed hit dears of accoav . 
pti&iag ten things, which were called hit ten wUhec, vis* 
Cod'% grace and affiftancei tte prefervation of bis Jenlce to 
the hour of hit death j the fecurity of the proteftant religion g 
a divorce from hit firft wife Margaret, with whom be lived 
unhappily » k the reAoration of the antient fpleador of 
I ranee \ the recovery of Navarre, Flanders, or Artois, from 
Spain | a victory gained in perfon over the catholic king* 
and another againft the grand Agnor j the reduction of his 
protectant fubjc£i to obedience, without having recourfc t# 
violence * the humiliation of the dukee of Ipcrnoo, Bouillon* 
and Tremovillc, fo that they (hoold implore his clemency § 
eyri tasty* tlietxsfvtioa of bis gr sad deign. 
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upon a fingle man. This prince bad by a vi- 

forous, yetgende adminiftration, kept all or* 
ers of the ftate in' union, lulled all factions to 
fleep, maintained peace between the two reli- 
gions, and kept his people in plenty. He held 
the balance of Europe in his hands by his al- 
liance, his riches, and his arms. All thefe ad-» 
vantages were loft in the very firft year of the 
regency of his widow, Mary of Medicis. The 
duke of Epernon, the haughty minion of Henry 
HI, the . fecret enemy to Henry IV. and the 
declared one of his minifters, went to the par- 
liament the very day that Henry was aflaffi- 
nated. Epernon as colonel-general of the in- 
fantry, had the command of the regiment el 
guards : he entered the aflemblies with his hand 
on his fword, and obliged the parliament to 
aflume to kfelf the right of difpohng of the re- 
gency, a right which till then had belonged 
only to the general eftates. It has been an* 
eftabliftied law in all nations, that thofe who 
have a right to nominate i perfon to fill the 
throne when vacant, have likewife that of ap- 
pointing the regency. To make a king is Che 
firft of all rights ; to appoint a regent is the 
fecond, and this fuppofes the firft. The par-* 
liament of Paris then tried the caufe of the va- 
cant throne, and difpofed of the fupreme power* 
by being forced to it by the duke of Epernon* 
and became that there had not been time to e£» 
femble the three orders of the ftate. 

It publifhed an arret, declaring Mary of Me* 
diets fole regent. The next day the 'queen 
came to have the decree confirmed in prefence 
of her fonj and the chancellor d« SilWry, in 

that> 
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thnt ceremony which is called the bdl of jurtice ft 
took the opinions of the pididenu before) thut 
of the peers, and even the piincei of the blood* 
Who pretended to a (hare in the regency# 

You fee by this, ami you may have frequently 
rrmembeicd, how li^htA and cufloma are c(U- 
blilhcili and how what h«* been once foltmiily 
done contrary to the iintirnt rule*, bet omen jt- 
felf a rule thenceforward, till tome future oe- 
Cttfinn cauIcn it fo be Km! wfide. 

Mats 9 of Medina thu* Appointed rep/nt, thV 
nor mi (tie Is of the kingdom, luvifhed in iimW- 
hlf? of rir.ntuiea all that llcniy the (Jieat luct 
amallid to render hii nation powerful. The 
army he hAd railed to carry the WAr Into (}rr- 
mAny wab difbanded, the princes he hud taken 
tinder hi* protection were Abandoned, C'hsirlr* 

/ Knuinuel, duke of tinvny, the new Ally 
of Henry IV. wab obliged to oflc pstrdoft 
of Thillp III, of Ktutin, for having entetcd into 
A tir.tty with the French king, And Tent bin foit 
to Madrid to imploie the mercy of the Spanifh 
court, And to humble himfelf «« a fubjrlt in hi) 
futh^r'n name. '1 li« princes of (icrm:tiiy t 
whom Henry hud pi ousted with an u\my of 
forty thoufand men, now found tlwmfrlvr* Al- 
moin without fifhitfiuce. The ftatcloft all it* 

* + WUn tn« klnfjof Ffftmfl %uv% to ptflUtwrtf to li«»14 

• todftf jwflM, tltofUnVont GluiitiHcirf Affembl* In tUff 
rtd roi>ri # wmIi Mthn tu|if», th« |ifp("'lotHi having tb$lr 
rriAflHot rfO'1 M>|»Mi of d*ito # with ilivir <m|i« t*lM wr. 

tier*. 'I 111 klf»H l» (V*!c#| tipiih ft fliM/tio litl^Vf M c*i\u\ty 
Of MilC Velvet, \»r/J'\t'tt<\ v.Uli fef,l<lt,M fl'»Wrt» riff Jh, Tl>4 

0lrft |Hf(idrn« Ikk»h* hi* lumiflirti* on hU kn««*| hut ih# 
Inn* bt'U fiint tite, »n<t allow* him o> ff»«*»k fusing, Th# 
Cmim ici cmuny j« uMct ved toward* (lit mlvvutf ge»«r*lr 

credit 
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credit abroad, and was diftra&ed at home* The 
princes of the blood and the great nobles filled 
France with factions, as in the times of Francis 
II, Charles IX. and Henry III. and as after- 
wards, during the minority of Lewis XIV. 

At length an aflembly of the general , . 
eftates * was called at Paris, the laft IOl + 
.that was held in France. The parliament of 
Paris was not admitted to a feat in it. Its de- 
puties had afEfted at the. great aflembly of the 
chief men of the kingdom, held at Rouen in 
1594 \ but this was not a convocation of the 
general eftates ; the intendants of the finances', 

• The Aates general of France were compofcd of three 
orders, the clergy, the noblefle, and the tiers etat, or third 
cftate, confiftlng of magiftrates reprefenting the people. 
They were convoked occafionally, at the pleafure of the 
king, by his edilt directed to the different parliament!, 
which distributed thefe edicls to the bailies and inferior 
judges. They were called to give their advice and afliftance 
to -the fovereign, and deliberate upon the ftate of the nation 
in all emergencies. In this laft aflembly of the rtates-gene- 
ral of France, the chamber of the clergy confifted of one 
hundred and forty deputies, including cardinals, archbiihops, 
.biraops, and other eccleflaftics ; there were one hundred 
.and thirty-two members in the chambre of the noblefle | 
and in that of the third eftate one hundred and ninety-two 
deputies, moftly officers of juftice, or of the revenue. In 
the general procefllon the tiers-etat went before, the no- 
blefle came after, and laftiy the clergy. During their fef- 
4on, Lewis XIII. being a child, was placed upon an ele- 
vated feat, accompanied by the queen- mother, monfleur 
the king's brother, the princes and great officers of the 
crown, placed each according to his rank, on a large theatre. 
The clergy were feated On benches to the right, the noblefle 
to the left, and betiind them the tiers-etat. Cardinal Joy. 
eufe was prefident for the clergy, baron de Seneicey for the 
noblefle, and the prevot des t roarchands of Paris for the 
third order, 

and 
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and the treafurers, had token their feats there 
as well as the magiftrates. 

The univcrfit^ formally fumroooed die cham- 
ber of the clergy to receive it as one of the 
members of the eftates, alledging that it was 
its ancient privilege ; but the univerfity had loft 
its privileges with its credit, as the minds of 
the people became more -free, though not more 
enlightened. 

Thefe eftates thus afiembled in hafte, had no 
truftees for the laws and cuftoms of the king- 
dom, like the parliament of England, and the 
<liets of the empire ; they had no part in the 
fupreme legislature, and yet their wanted to be 
law-givers j a privilege naturaMy fought after 
by every body which s? the reprefentattve of a 
station. From the private ambition of each in- 
dividual, is formed a general ambition. 

The moft remarkable thing which happened 
in thefe eftates was, that the clergy in vain de- 
manded that the council of Trent mould be re- 
ceived in Fiance j and the third eftate, with as 
little fucceft, demanded the publication of the 
law, " That no power, fpirttual or temporal, 
has a right to difpofe of the kingdom, or to re- 
leafe the fubjefts from their oath of allegiance ; 
«nd that the opinion of its being lawful to kill 
kings is impious and deteftable." 

It was the third eftate in, particular, who 
moved for this law, after having attempted to 
depofe Henry IIL and fuffering the utmoft ex- 
tremities of famine, rather than acknowledge 
Henry IV. But the fa£Hons of the league were 
extinguished, and the third eftate, which makes 
the principal part of the nation, and cannot 
have any private intcreft, was attached to the 

crown, 
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xrown, and detefted the pretentions of the 
court of Rome* Cardinal de Perron on this 
woccaiion- forgot what he owed to the blood of 
-Henry IV. and thought only of the intereft of 
the church* He ftrongiy oppofed this law, and 
fuffered himfelf to be carried away fo far as to 
declare, " That he ihould be obliged to ex* 
communicate all thofe who Ihould perfift in 
maintaining that the church has not die power 
of depofing kings." He added at the fame time* 
that the pope's power '< was full, moil full, di~ 
reSlly in fpirstual matters, and indire&ly in tem- 
poral." The eeclefiaftical chamber, which was 
governed by the cardinal, perfuaded the cham- 
ber of the nobleffe to join with it* The body 
of the nobleffe had always been jealous of the 
clergy, but it afFeded to think in every thing 
different from the third eftates. The queftion 
now in difpute was, whether the fpiritual and - 
temporal powers had a right to difpofe of <tho 
crown ? The- body of nobles, tho' it did apt de- 
clare fomuch, thoughtitfelf eflentially a temporal 
power. . The cardinal told them, " That if a 
king ihould go about to force his fubjeds to 
become Arians or Mahometans^Jie ought to be 
depofed ." This was averyunreafonablefpeech, 
for there had -been a number of emperors and 
kings who were Arians, and yet had not been 
depofed cm that account. This fuppofition, 
however chimerical and abfurd as it was, per- 
fuaded the deputies of the nobleffe that there 
were fome cafes in which the chiefs of the na- 
tion might dethrone their fovereign ; and this 
privilege, though diftant, was fo flattering to 
f elf- love, that the nobleffe were deilrous of 
fliaring it with the clergy. The ccdefiaftical 

chamber 
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chamber ftgnified to the third eftatc, that it wm 
indeed their opinion that it was not lawful to 
kill the king, but were refolute at to the reft. 
In the midft of this ftrangc difpute, the par* 
liament ifl'ued an arret, declaring it to be * 
fundamental law of the ftate, that the throne 
was abfolutely independent. 

It was doubtlefs the intereft of the court to 
fupport the demand of the third cftate, and the 
ffrret of parliament, after the many trouble* 
which had endangered the throne in preceding 
reigns. Ncvcrthelef* the court gave way to 
catdrnal Perron, the clergy, and the court of 
Rome, with which latter it was particularly dc- 
Jirous to keep fair, and fuppreflcd an opinion 
on which its own fafety was founded, from a 
perfuafion at that time*, that this truth would 
neyer be really oppofed by any future event, 
and from a defire to put an end to difputea 
•which were of too delicate and disagreeable a 
nature : it even fupprdicd the arret of parlia- 
ment, on pretence that that court had not the 
lead right to determine concerning the dclibe~ 
ration* of the crtates* that it had been wanting: 9 
in the refptdt due to them i and that it did * 
not belong to it to make fundamental laws. 
Thus did the court wicii the arms out of the 
hands of thofe who were fighting for it, as 
thinking it (hould have no need or them* At 
length the refult of this aflembly was, the lay* 
jng open all the grievances of the kingdom, 
without being able to red re ft one, 

Fiance? remained in confufion, and governed 
•by one Concint, a Florentine, who rofe to 
be marcchal of France without ever having 
drawn a iww<l and prime minUter without 

know* 
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knowing any thing of the laws. It was Effi- 
cient that he was a foreigner for the princes 
to be difpleafed with him. 

Mary of Medicis was in a very unhappy 
(ituation, for {he could not {hare her authority 
with the prince of Conde, chief of the male- 
contents, without being deprived of it altoge- 
ther; nor trirft it in the hands of Concini, 
without difpleafing the whole kingdom. Henry 
prince of Conde, father of the great Conde, 
and fon to him who had gained the battle of 
Coutras, in conjun&ion with Henry IV. put 
himfelf at the head of a party, and took up 
arms. The court made a diffembled • , 
peace with him, and afterwards clapt 
him up in the Baftile. 

This had been the fate of his father and 
grandfather, and was afterwards that of his 
(on. His confinement encreafed the number 
of the malecontents. The Guifes, who had 
formerly been implacable enemies to the Conde 
family, now joined with them. The duke of 
Vendome, fon to Henry IV. the duke of Ne- 
vers, of the houfe of Gonzaga, the marechal 
de Bouillon, and all the reft of the malecon- 
tents, fortified themfelves in the provinces, pro- 
tecting that they continued true to their king, 
and made war only again ft the prime miniftcr. 

Concini *, marechal d'Ancre, fecure of the 
iqueen regent's protection, braved them all. He 

raifed 



• A native of the county of Penna in Tufcany. He fol- 
lowed Mary of Medicis, who appointed him her gentleman- 
timer, and afterwards made him gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the king her fon. He owed hU fortune to th« 

Vol. V. O credit 
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raifed (even thoufand men at hii own cxpcnce, 
to fupport the royal Authority, or rather bit 
own, and thin (tep proved his ruin. It it true 
that he raifed thcie troops by virtue of a com- 
miflion from the Icing | but it wai a great mif- 
fortune to France that a (hanger, who had 
come thither without any fortune, ihould have 
wherewithal to raife ai ftrong an armv a$ that 
with which Henry IV. had recovered nis king- 
dom, Almott the whole nation combined 
ugainft him could not procure his fall \ and a 
young man, of whom he had not the lead ap* 
pi thenfion, and who was a ftranger like him- 
f'elf, caufed his ruin, and all the misfortuncg of 
Mary of Mcdicii. 

Cnarlct Albert of Luincs, born in the county 
of Avignon, had, with hi* two brothers, been 
taken into the number of gentlemen in ordinary 
to the king, and the companions of his educa- 
tion, He had infmuatcd him/elf into the good 
graces and confidence of the young monarch, 



•f hti wife UonorA QAligAi, who wai th# quun'i fAvoorito, 
H« wai crentid mArqult d'Anerf, govtrnor of NorniAftdy, 
rtwcdiAl of FrAnc«, And hAd a con(ld«rAbl« (hurt in tbo od- 
roinWtiAtien, during (Iia minority of Uwii XIII, H« incurred 
the hatred of *!)• French, by bis infolonct. Ambition, am! 
AVAric^, tho' p«rhApi At bottom ibsy tliought hit griAUft 
crime wai bit toing a foreigner* Whtn b* drft quitted 
Florence, one of hit friend* a (king him whst ho wai going 
to make in France, be replied, " My fortune, or periJh," 
Clwifl in a of towiin, grind dutchefi of Tufceny, beWng 
employed a perfon in whom (he could confide, to Advlfo 
him in her nam* to bring hii (hip foftly into herbotfr, in 
order to Avoid tit* temped that feemed reAdy to bur A upo* 
tiU h«Ad j he drcUied, tliMt while Mm wind wai a(Wm, bo 
would ktr\> tin T«a And continue hit voyAge, th»t he might 
Jee hew (ai tits gete of fotlunt would wry a favour its* 

by 
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by bis dexterity in bird-catching;. It was 
never fuppofed that thefe childilh amufe- 
ments would end in a bloody revolution. The 
marechal d'Ancre had given him the govern- 
ment of Amboife, thinking by that to make 
him his creature; but this young man con- 
ceived the defign of murdering his benefa&or, 
banifhkig the queen, and governing himfelf ; 
all which he accompliihed without meeting 
with any obftacle. He foon found means of 
perfuading the king that he was capable of 
reigning alone, though he was not then quite 
feventeen years old, and told him that the 

Sueen-mother and Concini kept him in con- 
nement. The young king, to whom in his 
childhood they had given the name of Juft, 
confented to the murder of his prime , 
minifter ; the marquis of Vttri, captain ' 

of the king's guards, du Hal Her his brother, 
Perfan, and others, were fent to difpatch him, 
who finding him in the court of the Louvre, 
(hot him dead with their . piftols : upon this 
they cried out Vive le roi 9 as if they had gained 
a battle, and Lewis XIIL appearing at a win- 
dow, cried out, now I am king. The queen - 
mother had her guards taken from her, and 
was confined to her own apartment, and after- 
wards banifhed to Blois. The place of mare-i 
chal of France, held by Concini, was given to 
the marquis of Vitri, his murderer. The like 
honour had been conferred by the queen-mother 
on Themines, for feizing the prince of Conde; 
this made the duke of Bouillon fay, that he was 
afhamed of being a marechal, fince that dignity 
had been made the reward of a bailiff and an 
aflaffin, 

G 2 The 
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The populace, who are always in extremes, 
* and always cruel wberi let loofe, ran to St. 
Germain FAuxerrois, where Concini had been 
buried, dug up his dead body, dragged it thro* 
she facets, and cut out the heart ; nay, there 
were feme of them fo brutal, as to broil it upon 
a fire and eat it. Hi* body they afterwards 
bang upon a gibbet. There was ftill a fpirit 
of herccnefs in the nation, which, though fof- 
tened for a time by the happy years of Henry 
IV. and the tafte for the arts, which had been 
, introduced by Mary of Medicis, was ftill break- 
ing out upon die leaft oocafion. The populace 
treated the remains of the marechal d'Ancre in 
this cruel manner, only becaufe he was a fo* 
rcigner, and bad been powerful. 

The famous Nani in his htftory, the mare- 
chal d'Eibces in bis memoirs, and the count 
de Brienne, do juftice to Concini's merit and 
innocence j and fuch teftimonies fenre to fet 
the living right, though they cannot do any 
thing for thofe who have iiifiered in fo unjuft 
and cruel a manner* 

This furious hatred was not confined only to 
the common people : a commiffion is fent to 
die parliament for paffing fentence upon the 
marechal after his death, and for trying hit 
wife Eleanor Galigai, thus to fcreen the infa- 
my of hi* murder under the appearance of legal 
cruelty. Five counfellors of the parliament re- 
fund to aiift at the trial ; but there were only 
five prudent and juft men. 

Never was there a proceeding fo void of juf- 
tice and fo difgraceful to reafbn. They could 
not find any crime againft the marechars wife, 
but that of having been the queen's favourite: 

flic 
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(be wai accufed of forcery, and certain agnut 
dti y $ which (he carried about her were taken for 
talifmans. The counfellor Courtin demanded 
of her what charms (he had made ufe of to be*» ' 
witch the queen ? Galigai incenfed again ft the 
counfellor, and a little difpleafed with Mary, 
of Medicis, replied, ** My only charm was 
the power which all great minds have over 
Weak ones." This anfwer did not fave her : 
fome of the judges had discernment and juftice 
enough not to think her worthy of death ; but 
the reft, carried away by the general prejudice, 
by ignorance, and ftill more by the j>erfuafions 
o( thofe who wanted to have a (hare in the 
fpoils of this unhappy pair, pafled fentence on 
the hufhand who was already dead, and , 
his wife who furvived him, as guilty of l 1 
forcery, Judaifm, and mal-pradices. Galigai 
was burnt, and the king'p fevourite, Luines, 
had the confifcated eftates. 

This unfortunate Galigai was the firft pro- 
moter of cardinal Richelieu's fortune j while he 
was yet very young, and called the abbot of 
Chilian, (he procured him the bifhopric of 
Lu$on, and at length got him made fecretary 
of ftate in 1616. He was involved in the dil* 
grace of his protestors, and be who afterwards 
pronounced fentence of banifl&raent againft fo 
many from that throne on which he was feated 
next his mafter, was now banifhed himfelf to a 
little priory, at the farther end of Anjou. 

Concini, without ever having ferred, had * 
been a marechsd of France $ Luines was four 
years afterwards conftable of the fame king- 
doou without having been an officer. Such a 
piimflary met with little refpe& ; nothing was 
G 3 fee* 
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feen but fa&iora among the nobles and the 
people, and every one undertook the moft dar- 
ing enterprizes. 
g The duke of Epernon, who had caufed 

9 the queen to be declared regent, went to 
the caftle of Blois, whither (he had been ba- 
niftied, and carried her to his eftate in Angou- 
leme, like a fovereign who refcues his ally. 

This was manifestly an acl of high treafon ; 
but a crime that was approved by the whole 
kingdom, and which added to tne duke of 
Epernon's glory. The oation had hated Mary 
of Medicis whale flie was in full power, and 
they loved her now that {he was unfortunate. 
No one murmured when the king imprifoned 
his mother in the Louvre, nor when he banifhed 
her without any reafon ; and now they confidcred 
as a wickqd attempt the endeavours he ufed to 
take his mother out of the hands of a rebel* 
They were fo apprehenfive of the violence of 
Luincs's counfels, and the cruelty and weaknefs 
of the king, that his own con fefibr, the Jefuit Ar- 
noux,aahe was preaching in his prefence, before 
the accommodation, made ufe of thefe remark- 
able words : " It can never be believed,, that a 
religious prince would, draw his fword to fhed 
the blood of which he was formed : you would 
not fuffer me, fire, to advance a falihood from 
the feat of truth. I conjure you, by the 
bowels of Jefus Chrift, not to hearken to vio- 
lent counfels, nor to give this fubje& of fcaa- 
dalr to all Chriftendoro?' 

It was a frefli proof of the weaknefs of the 
adminiftration, that any one durft fpeak thus 
from the pulpit. Fattier Arnoux could not 
have exprefled himfelf otberwife had the king 

con* 
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condemned his mother to death. Lewis XIIL 
had then hardly begun to raife an army againft 
the duke of Epernon 5 it was therefore publicly 
revealing the fecrets of the ftate, and fpeaking 
in the name of God againft the duke of Luines. 
Either the confeflbr had an heroic and indifcreet 
freedom, or he had been gained over by Mary 
of Medicis. Whatever was his motive, this 
public difcourfe fliews that there was a degree 
of boldnefs even in thofe minds, which feemed 
formed only for fubrnHfion. A few years after- 
wards, the conftable had the confefibr dis- 
charged. 

However, the king was fo far from running 
into thofe violences of which people had been 
apprehenfive, that he fought an- opportunity of 
reconciliation with his mother, and entered into a 
treaty with the duke of Epernon,as between prince 
and prince. He did not even venture to • 
fay in his declaration that the duke of * 

Epernon had given him caufe of offence. 

But the treaty of reconciliation was liardly 
figned when it was broken again ; this was the 
true fpirit of the times. New parties took up 
arms in favour of the queen, and always to 
oppofe the duke of Lurries, as before it had 
been to oppofe the marechal d'Ancre, but never 
againft the king. Every favourite at that time 
drew after him a civil war. Lewis and his mo- 
ther in faft made war upon each other. Mary 
was in Anjou at the head of a fmall army againft 
her fon j they engaged each other on' the bridge 
of Ce, and the kingdom was on the point of 
ruin. 

This confufion made the fortune of the fa- 
mous Richelieu. He was comptroller of the 
G 4. ^uee?L- 
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queen-mother's houfhold, and had fupplanted 
all that priitcefs'a confidents, as he afterwards did 
all the king's mintfters. His pliable temper and 
bold difpofition muft neceffarily have acquired 
.him the firft rank every where, or have proved 
bis ruin. He brought about the accommoda- 
tion between the mother and Ton ; and a nomi- 
nation to the purple, which the queen afked of 
the king for him, was the reward of his fervices. 
The duke of Epernon was the firft to lay down 
•arms without making any demands, whilft the 
reft made the king pay them for having taken 
up arms againft him. 

The queen-mother and the king her fon had 
an interview at Brifac, where they embraced 
with a flood of tears, only to quarrel again 
more violently than ever. The weaknefs, in* 
triguci, and divifioni of the court, fpread 
anarchy through the kingdom. All the in* 
ternal defeats with which the ftate had for a 
long time been attacked, were now encreafed, 
and thofc which Henry IV, had removed were 
revived anew. 

• The church Aiffered greatly, and was ftill in 
more diforder than the ttatc. 

It was not confiftent with the intereft of 
Henry IV. to attempt a reformation ; the weak 
piety of Lewis XII. fuffcred the diforder to 
continue. Regularity and decency were firft 
introduced by Lewis XIV. Almoft all the 
church- livings were in poffeffion of the laity, 
who hired poor priefts to officiate for them* 
The rich abbeys were all in the hands of the 

f>rincrs of the blood. Some of the church- 
ands were looked upon as family-eftatcs ; an 
abbey was Aipulated for a dowry with a wife* 

and 
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and a colonel recruited his regiment with the 
revenues- of a priory. The courtt-clergy fre- 
quently wore the fword* and atnongft the many 
private and public duels wfckh defolated France, 
there were feveral fought by churchmen, from 
the cardinal of Gaife, who drew his fword 
againft Gonzaga duke- of Nevers> in 1617, to 
(he abbot, afterwards the cardinal de Retz* 
who had feveral engagements of this l^ind while 
he was folJicitmg for the archbifhopric of Paris. 
The minds of men were in general grofs and 
uncultivated. The genius of a Malherbe * and 

aRa- 
»■■■ - 1 j 1 j h i ■ 1 m 1 

* Malherbe is confide red as the father of French poetry. 
His work* confift of paraphrases of pfatms, odes, ftanzas, 
fbnnets, and epigrams 5 and it muft be owned, he bears a 
considerable rank among the lyric poets. He was patro- 
nized by Henry IV. and afterwards obtained a penfion of 
five hundred crowns a-year from queen Mary de Medici*. 
fie was remarkably blunt in his conversion and addrefs^ 
of a very htigious difpofition, and recited his own verfea 
jwith a very bad grace, hawking and fpitting five or fix 
times in repeating every ftania. The cavalier Marini faid 
he never faw fuch a moid man, and fuch. a dry poet. But 
he could not bear to be cen Cured for his bad pronunciation » 
one day that Racan told him he fwallowed one half of bis 
words, " Z-— ds ! (faid he) if you plague we at this rate, 
I'll eat up all my verfes 5 --.-- they are my own, for 1 made 
them, and I may make of them whatever I pleafe.'* In 
point of religion, he was a free-thinker. M. de Racan vi- 
fltinf him one Saturday, which happened to be next day te* 
Candlemas, found him eating bacon at, eight in the morn- 
ing, and faid to him by way of reprehenfion, *' Oh 1 mon- 
tieur, the virgin is purified, — fhe is rifen. ,> " Not at 
all, (replied Malherbe) your todies. don't Tife fo early in th# 
motning." When he lay on his death-bed, his confeflbr 
talking to him of the joys of heaven, in a ftije that was by 
no means elegant, Malherbe begged he would fay »o more 
of the matter, for his ftile was fo bad that it gave him * 
difguft to (he fubjeft. His fon, a premifing young ma** 
G5 bein* 
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a Racan * was only a new light, which dk£ 
not fpread itfelf over the nation. A favage pe- 
dantry, companion to that ignorance whidv 
pafled for fcience 9 foured the manners of all 
the public bodies appointed for the education of 
youth, and even thoie of the magistracy. It 
is hardly credible that the parliament or Paris 
in i62i> forbid every one, under pain of death, 
to teaclv any thing contrary to the do&rine of 
Ariftotle and the ancient authors % and that one 
de Clave and his companions were banilbcd 
from that city, for having attempted to main* 
tain thefes againft the Ariftotehan principles, 
concerning the number of the elements, and 
matter and form. 

Notwithstanding this fcvei ity and ftrifrnefc 
of manners, the diltribution of juftice was venal 
in almoft all the courts of the provinces. Hen* 
ry IV. acknowledged as much to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, which had always- diftinguiihed 
itfelf by its incorruptible integrity, and its con- 
itant opposition to the wills or miniftcrs and 
pecuniary edicts. " I know, fard that prince, 
that it is not your cuftom to fell juftice, but in 



being killed In • due!,' he w»f Co afflicted and exafperatcd, 
that, though in the (wnty.tMrA year of hit age, he chaU 
lenged the gentleman who had flain him, and wai wicb 
f reat difficulty prevailed upon by hU friend* to aecommcv 
elate the affair, and receive at »n atonement ten thousand 
crown*, which he propofed to expend in ere/ling a monur 
ment for hit fon j but hit own death prevented the execu* 
lion of thif defign, 

• Honoratui de Bucil, marquii de R?can, wat the friend 
and admirer of Malhcrbe, and, (ike him, acquired great 
reputation in lyric p etry, Boileau preferred him in point 
of genioe to hit friend, though he blame* him for hie ne> 
gUgeuce, and a deilre of imitating Maihcrbe, 

other 
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other parliaments there is frequently a neceffity 
to fupport one's caufe by dint of money ; I re- 
member it, and have my felf often been obliged 
to pay for it." 

The hufbandmen were oppreffed by the no- 
bleffe, who fortified themfelves within their 
caftles, mounted on horfeback to follow the 
governor of a province, or attached themfelves. 
to the fervice of thofe princes who raifed com- 
motions in the ftate. The towns were deftitute 
of police, and the roads impaflable, or infe&ed 
with robbers* The regifters of the parliament 
prove, that the Paris watch, appointed for the 
fafety of the city, confided at that time of 
forty-five men, who never did fervice. Thefe 
disorders, which Henry IV. had not been able 
to remove* were not however in the number of 
thofe difeafes of the body politic which could 
deftroy it ; its truly dangerous maladies were, 
the diforder of the finances, the diffipation of 
the money raifed by Henry IV. the neceffity of 
laying taxes on the people during a peace, 
which Henry had exempted them from even 
when making preparations for a war of the 
greateft confequence ; the tyrannical methods 
ufed in levying thefe taxes, which only ferved 
to enrich the farmers of the revenue 5 the im- 
menft fortunes raifed by thefe farmers, whom, 
the duke of Sully had removed, and who, un- 
der the fubfequent adminiftration, fattened upon 
the blood of the people. 

To thefe difeafes, which impaired the vigour 
of the body politic, were added others, which 
gave it frequent and violent fliocks. The go- 
vernors of provinces, who were only lieute- 
nants under Henry IV. wanted to be indepen- 
G 6 dent 
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dent of Lewis XIII. Their privileges) or r*«* 
ther usurpations, were boundlefs : they difpofed 
of all places * the poorer fort of gentry devoted 
their fcrvices chiefly to them, very little to the 
king, and fttll lefs to the ftate. Every cover* 
nor of a province drew fums from his depart- 
ment, for maintaining a body of troops, in the 
place of thofe guards whicn Henry IV. had 
taken from tnem. The government of Guienne 
was worth a million of livres to the duke of 
Epernon. 

We have juft feen this fubjeft taking the 
queen-mother under hit protedion, making 
war upon the king, and accepting peace with a 
haughty pride. The marechal de Lefdiguierc* 
had, tnree years before, viz* in i6jfr, figne- 
lized his own greatnefs and the weakness of 
the crown in a mil more glorious manners he 
raifed a real army at his own expence, or ra- 
ther at that of Dauphmv, the province of which, 
he was not governor, but only lieutenant-ge- 
neral, led his army into the Alps, notwith- 
standing thepofitive and repeated prohibition 
of the court, afliftcd the duke of Savoy againft 
the Spaniard*, though the court had abandoned 
his caufe, and returned home triumphant* 
France was then ss full of powerful nobles as 
in the reign of Henry III. this only added to 
the weaknefe of the kingdom. 

It is not in the leaft furprifing, that France 
(hould at that time have let flip the moft fa* 
vourable occafjon which had prcfented itfclf 
fince the time of Charles V. to limit the power 
of the houfc of Auftria, by aififting the elector 
Palatine, who was chofen king of Bohemia, 
and by keeping the balance of Crtrmany agree- 
3 abl* 



r 
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able t* 'Henry IV's plan, which was afterward* 
followed by the cardinals Richelieu and Maza- 
rine. The court had taken too great um- 
brage at the Huguenots in France, to al&& 
or proteft the proteftants in Germany. It 
feared that the reformed would do that in 
France which their brethren were doing if* 
the empire;, but had the government been as 
powerful and well eftablHhed as in the reigfr 
of Henry IV. in the laft year of Richelieu's 
miniftry, under Lewis XIV. it would have 
. affifted the proteftants of Germany, and at the 
fame time have kept thofe of France in proper 
fubpftion. Luines did not conceive thefe great 
dengns during his admmiftration, and had ht 
conceived them, he was pot in a condition to 
fulfil them. It required a well refpe&ed autho- 
rity, regularity in the finances, and large ar- 
mies 5 all which were wanting. 

The divifions of the court, under a king 
Vho always wanted to be matter, and was al- 
ways fetting a mafter over himfelf, fpread the 
fpirit of fedition through all the cities of the 
kingdom. It was impoffiWe but that this flame, 
fooner or later, muft communicate itfelf to the 
reformed in France. This was what the court 
apprehended, and its weaknefs produced thi* 
apprehenfion 5 it was fenfible that it would be 
difobeyed whenever it attempted to command,, 
and it would always command. 

Lewis XIII. at that time annexed > 
Beam to the crown by a foiemn ed'tSt ; lD2 ^ 
this edift reftored to the catholics thofe churches 
which the Huguenots had taken poiTefiion of 
before the reign of Henry IV. and which that 
♦monarch had continued to them. The party 
aflembles at Rochelle > in defiance of the king'* 
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prohibition. The love of liberty, to natural 
to mankind, infpircd the reformed at that time 
with the flattering idea of forming themfelvcs 
into a republic, in which they were not a little 
encouraged by the example of their protectant 
brethren in Germany* As their imagination* 
were warmed, they divided the provinces in 
which they were difperfed into eight circles, 
each circle had a general as thole in Ger- 
many. The generals were the marechal 
dc Bouillon, the duke of Soubifc, the duke 
de la Ti imouille, Chatillon grandfon to admi- 
ral Coligni, and the marechal of Lefdiguieres, 
The generaliflimo to be chofen by them in time 
of war was to have a feal, with thefe words 
engraven on it* four Chriji & pour U rot, (for 
Cbrift and the king) that is againft the king. 
Rochellc was deftincd to be the capital of this 
republic, which would be able to form a ftate 
within die kingdom. 

The reformed from this inftant made prepa- 
ration* for war. They appear to have been 
already pretty powerful, fince they offered the 
port of general to the marechal of Lefdiguieres, 
with a falary of one hundred thoufand crowns 
per month. Lefdiguieres however, who wanted 
to be conftablc of France, chofc rather to fight 
againft them than to command them, and foon 
after quitted their religion > but he prefently 
found bimfclf difappoimed in his expectations 
from the court. The duke of Luines, who 
had never drawn a fword before, now made 
ufe of that of conftable ; and Lefdiguieres hav- 

162 1 * n ? a ^ vancC( * to ° f* r to r *trcat, was 
obliged to ftrve under Luines, againft 
tbofe of whom be bad hitherto been the chid 
protestor. x 
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The court was under the ncceffity of treating 
with all the heads of the party, in order to keep 
them within bounds, and with all the governors 
e>f the provinces, to raife troops. Lewis then 
marches towards . the Loire, and from thence 
into Poitou, Beam, and the fouthern provinces; 
the prince of Conde was at the head of a body 
of Huguenot troops, and the conftable dc 
Luines commanded the king's army. 

On this occafion an ancient form was re* 
vived, which is now entirely laid afide. When 
they came near a town commanded by a fuf- 
pelted- perfon, a herald at arms prefented him- 
felf before the gates, the commanding officer 
liftened to hfm uncovered, and the herald cried 
out, " Ifaac or Jacob fuch an one, the king, thy 
fovereign lord and mine, commands thee to open 
the gates, and to receive him and his army as 
in duty bound ; on failure of which, I declare 
thee guilty of high treafon in all its degrees, 
thou and thy pofterky: thy goods fhall be 
eonfifcated, thy houfes* razed to the groundi 
and thofe of all who are affifting or abetting to 
thee." 5 

Almoft all the towns opened their gates to 
the king, excepting that of St. John d'An^eli, 
whofe ramparts he demolifhed, and the ltttle 
town of Clerac, which furrendered at difcre*. 
tion. The court, pufled up with this 
fuccefs, caufed the conful of Clerac and l 2t 
four minifters to be hanged. 

This execution, inftead of difmaying the 
Huguenots, only ferved to irritate them the 
more. Prefled on all fides, and deferted by the 
marechal Lefdiguieres, and the marechal dc 
Bouillon* they made choice of the famous duke 

Be*. 
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Benjamin of Robin for tbeir general, whom they 
looked upon u the greateft captain of his age v 
tbev compared him to the prtnce* of Orange, 
and thought him equally capable of founding a 
republic, even more zealous in thecaufe of re* 
ligion, at leaft in appearance, vigilant, in* 
defatigable, nevtr funering hit pleasures to di- 
vert him from bufincfs, and formed to be tb* 
head of a party t a poft which is at beft but 
flippery, and where foci and friendi arecqually 
to be feared* The title, the rank, and the qua- 
lities of the chief of a party, had for a long 
time been the principal objeft and ftudv of the 
ambitious throughout Europe. The uuelpha 
and Gibellinef had begun it in Italy ; the 
Guifet and the fJond^i had afterward* eft** 
blifhed a kind of fchool for thefc politic* in 
France, which continued till the minority of 
Lewis XIV. 

Lewi* XI IL was reduced to beftcge hit own 
towns* They thought to succeed before Mon- 
tauban, as tnev had done before Clerac \ but 
, the contlablc de Luinci loft almoft the 
121 whole royal army, under hit matter'* 
eye, 

Montauban was one of thofe towns, which 
«t prcfent would not hold out a fi< %t of four 
dayt | and it was io badly inverted, that (he 
duitc of Rohan threw fuctours twice into the 
town, through the tcAe^cr* lines. The mar- 

2m0 dc la Fore*, who commanded in the place* 
efended him (elf better than he was attacked, 
Thit wa« that James Nonpar dc la Fore*, 
who was fo miraculouflv fayed when a child, 
from the maflioe of St, Bartholomew, and 
whom Lewi* XilL after wards nude marcchil 

of 
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of France. The citizens of Montauban, whom 
the punifhment of thbfe of Clerac had infpired 
with a defperate courage, refolved to bury 
themfelves under the ruins of their town, ra- 
ther than capitulate. 

The conftable, finding he could not fucceed 
by temporal arms, employed Spiritual ones. He 
fent for a Spanifh Carmelite, who was faid by 
)iis miracles to have aiEfted the catholic army 
of the empiric to win the battle of Prague againft 
the proteftants. This friar, whofe name was 
Dominic, came to the ting's camp, blefled the 
Army, diftributed his agnuffes amongft them, 
and laid to the king, " You ihall caufe four 
hundred cannon to be fired againft the town, 
and at the four hundredth Montauban will ca- 
pitulate." It is probable that four hundred can* 
non-fhot, well dire&ed, might have produced this 
effect : Lewis ordered them to be fired, Mon- 
tauban did not furrender, and he was obliged 
to raife the fiege. 

This difgrace made the Itfng lefc refpeded 
among the catholics, and lefs dreaded by the 
Huguenots. The conftable was hated by every 
one : he led the king to revenge the difgrace he 
had received before Montauban, on a little 
town of Guienne called Monheur, where a 
fever put an end to his life. Every Decembe 
kind of rapine was at that time fo . , 7 
common, that, as he was dying, 
he faw his furniture, equipage, and money, 
carried away before his face by his own fervants 
and the fbldiers, who hardly left a fheet to co- 
ver the corps of that man, who had once been 
the moft powerful in the kingdom ; who in 
*ne hand held the fword of conftable, and ia 

the 
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the other the feaU of France. He died equally* 
hated by the people and his fovcreign. 

Lewis XIIL was unhappily engaged in a war 
againft one part of his fubjeas. 1 n» war was 
the work of the duke of Luincs, who wanted 
to keep his mafter cmbarraflcd, and to be con- 
ftablc. Lewis XIIL had been accuftomed to 
confider cHis war as indifpenfably neccflary. 
The remonftances which du Plcflis-Mornay, 
when near eighty years of age, made to him 
on this fubjedt, defrrve to be tranfmittcd to> 
poftcrity. After making ufe of the moft fpc- 
cious reafon* he could devifc, he writes thus to 
him : " A king who makes war upon his fub- 
jelts, demonftrates his own wcaknefs. Autho- 
rity confifts in the peaceable obedience of the 
people, and that is cftablifhed by the prudence 
and juftice of him who governs. The force of 
arms is to be employed only againft a foreign 
enemy. The late king would have fent thofe 
new minifters of ftate back to fchool to learn 
the elements of politics, who like ignorant fur- 
geons, could propofe no other remedies but 
cauftics and amputations ; or had prefumed to ad* 
vife him to cut off the difcafed limb with that 
which was found/* 

This found reafoning, however, had no ef- 
fect upon the court. The d He a fed limbcaufed 
too many convulftont in the body, and Lewis 
XIIL who wanted his father's ftrength of un- 
der/landing, by which he kept the proteftanta 
within bounds, thought there was no other way 
to reduce them but by force of arms* He 
therefore marches into the provinces beyond 
the Loire, at the head of a fmall army of about 
thirteen or fourteen tboufand men. He had 

befulcs 
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fcefides a few bodies of troops difperfed in thefe 
provinces. The bad ftate- of the finances would 
not allow of larger armies at that time, and the 
Huguenots had not a ftronger force to oppofe 
him with. 

Soubife, brother ta the duke of Rohan, en- 
trenched himfelf with eight thoufand men in 
the ifland of Rhe, which is feparated from 
Poitou by a fmall arm of the fea, which the 
king pailed at the head of his army at ebbtide* 
entirely defeated the enemy, and obliged , 
Soubife to fly over to England. It was 
jmpoifible to (hew greater intrepidity, or to 
gain a more compkat victory. Lewis's only 
wealcnefs was that of fuffering himfelf to be 
governed, and this one weaknefs made him- 
mi&rable all his life, in his houihold, his go- 
vernment, his private affairs, and even in his 
leaft occupations. As to this vi&ory it only 
ferved . to furnhfh the Huguenot chiefs with 
frefh refources. . 

They negotiated even more than they fought, 
as was the cafe in the time of the league, and 
in almoft all civil wars. More than one rebel 
lord who had been condemned to lofe his life 
by the parliament, obtained rewards and dig- 
nities, while he was executed in effigy. This 
was what happened to the marquis de la Force* 
who had driven the royal army from Montau- 
ban, and who ftill kept the "field againft the 
king. He had a penfion of twenty thoufand 
crowns, and a marechal of France's ftafF. The 
greateft fervices could not have been better paid 
than he was for bis fubmiifion. Chatillon, Co* 
ligni's grandfon, fold the town of Aiguemortes 
to the king, and was likewife made a marechal w. 
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Several fold their obedience in this manner ; 
but Lefdiguieres was the only one who fold 
his religion : he had fortified himfelf at that 
time in Dauphiny, where he ftill profefled the 
reformed religion, and fuffered himfelf to be 
openly folicited by the Huguenot party, to join 
them again j thus keeping the king in conti- 
nual apprehenfion that he (hould go over to 
the fadiion. 

It was propofed in the council cither to mur*- 
der him or make him conftable : the king chofe 
the latter, and then Lefdiguieres became in an 
inftant a catholic, which was neceflary, in order * 
to be conftable, though not to be marechal of 
France. Such wasthecuftom,otherwife the con* 
ftable's fword might as well have been in the 
hands of a Huguenot, as the fuperintendency 
of the finances had for a Ions time been j but 
the generals of the army, and the chiefs of the 
council could not profefs the reformed religion 
while they were fighting againft it. This 
change of religion in Lefdiguieres would have 
been infamous in a private man, who had only 
a fmall intereft to anfwer ; but the greater ob- 
jects of ambition are ftrangers to fhame. 

Lewis XIII. then was obliged to be perpe- 
tually buying fervants and treating with rebels. 
He laid liege to Montpelier; and fearing to 
meet with the fame difgrace as he had done 
before Montauban, he confented to be received 
into the town, only on condition of confirming 
the edift of Nantes, and all the privileges 
granted to the protectants. It is probable that 
if he had left all the other protectant towns in 
the pofleflion of their privileges, and had fol- 
lowed the advice of du Pleffis-Mornay, he 

might 
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might have faved himfelf this war; and it is 
evident that notwithstanding his viftory at 
Rhc, he gained very little by carrying it on. 

The duke of Rohan finding that every one 
was making terms, made his likewife. It was 
he who prevailed on the inhabitants of Mont- 
pel ier to receive the king into their town. He 
fet on foot, and concluded the general peao* 
with the conftable Lefdiguieres, at Privas. The 
king payed him, as he had done the , 
reft, and gave him the dutchy of Valois a 

as a pledge. 

* ' Every thing remained on the fame footing 
«s before the taking up of arms 5 fo that the 
king and the kingdom were at a great expence 
to gain nothing. In the courfe of this war 
there were fome few unhappy citizens hanged, 
and the heads of the rebellion were rewarded. 

Lewis's council was as much diftra&ed du- 
ring this civil war as the ftate itfelf. The 
prince of Cojid£, who accompanied the king 
every where, wanted to have the government 
of both army and ftate. The minifterfc were 
divided amongft themfelves, and they had 
preffed the king to give the conftable's fword to 
Lefdiguieres, only in order to leffen the prince 
of Conde's authority. This prince, wearied 
with the continual oppofitions he had to en- 
counter in the cabinet, went to Rome as foon 
as the peace was concluded, to obtain of the 
pope that the poft which he poffeffed might be 
made hereditary to his houfe. He might have 
tranfmitted them to his children without the 
brief which he had applied for, and which he 
could not obtain. It was with difficulty that 
he could even get the title of Highnefs given 

him 
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him at Rome, and all the cardinal priefts took 
the upper hand of him without ceremony. 
This was all the fruit of his journey to Rome. 

The court, delivered from the burthen of a 

> ruinous and unprofitable civil war, became a 

prey to frefh intrigues. The ininiftcrs were 

all declared enemies to one another, and the 

king equally diftrufted them all. 

It appeared plainly after the death of Lti- 
ines, that it had been him rather than the king 
who had perfecuted the queen-mother : for no 
fooner was that favourite deceafed, than (he 
was placed at the head of the council. This 
princefs, in order to confirm her reaflumed au- 
thority, refolved to introduce her favourite the 
cardinal Richelieu into the council, who was 
the comptroller of her houfhold, and for whom 
fhe had procured the purple, and never ceafed 
preffing the king to admit him into the mini- 
ftry. Almoft all the memoirs of thofe times 
take notice of the king's extreme repugnance 
to grant this requeft. He treated as an im- 
poftor the perfon in whom he afterwards placed 
all his confidence, and even reflected upon his 
moral chara&er. 

This prince, who was a fcrupulous devotee, 
and naturally diftruftful, had Jomewhat more 
than an averfion to the cardinal on account of 
his gallantries, which were indeed too bare- 
faced, and even ridiculous. He would <lrefs 
at times like a cavalier, and after writing trails 
of divinity, go a courting in a hat and feather. 
De Retz tells us likewiie in his memoirs, that 
he added pedantry to thefe fopperies : but you 
have no occafion for de Retz's tcftimony, fince 
you have feen the love thcics maintained by 

Richc- 
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Richelieu's orders in his niece's apartments after 
the form of the thefes of divinity, maintained 
ki the collegfe of the Sorbonne. The memoirs 
of thofe times likewife inform us moreover, 
that he raifed his infolent defires, real or feigned, 
even to the perfon of the quen confort, Anne 
of Auftria, from whom he received fuch biting 
raillery as he never afterwards forgave. I lay 
thefe anecdotes before you, becaufe they had 
an influence on great events. In the firft place 
they £hew us that in this famous cardinal, the 
follies of the man of gallantry took nothing 
from the greatnefs of the ftatefman, and that 
the littlenefles of private life may be compatible 
with the heroifm of a public ftation. In the 
fecond place, they ferve as a kind of demonftra- 
tion that the political will which has been pub- 
lifhed in his name, could never have been of 
his framing. It was not poffible that cardinal 
de Richelieu, who was fo well known to Lewis 
XHI.tfor his amorous intrigues, and as thepublic 
gallant of Marion Delorme, could have had 
the front to recommend chaftity to fo chafte a 
prince as Lewis, who was at that time forty 
years old, and overwhelmed with difeafes. 

So great was the king's repugnance to admit 
him into the miniftry that the queen-mother 
was obliged to gain over the comptroller la 
Vieuville, who was then the minifter of moft 
credit, and who' feared Richelieu even more 
than Lewis did. At length "he was admitted 
into the cabinet againft the inclination of the 
Jcing and that of the minifters ; but he had not 
the firft place in rank there, which was occu- 
pied by the cardinal de la Rochefoucault, nor 
yet in credit, which la Vieuville continued to 
hold for fome time afterwards : he had no de- 
part- 
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partment, no fuperiority over the other mini* 
lien. " He defired only, fays the queen- 
mother in one of her letters to the king her fan* 
to come fometimes to council/ 9 In this man- 
ner did he pafs fome montht upon his firft in- 
troduction into the miniftry. 

I muft again remark that I am fenfible that 
* thefe minute particulars are in themfelves be- 
neath your notice, and ought to be loft in 
greater events ; but here thev are neceflary to 
overturn a falfe notion whicn has fo long pre- 
vailed with the public, that cardinal Richelieu 
was prime mininer, and abfolutc matter of the 
council. It is this erroneous opinion which 
has made the pretended author of the political 
will fay, ** When your majefty determined to 
honour me at the fame time with a feat in your 
council and a great fliare of your confidence, 
I then promifed to ufe all my endeavours to 
humble the pride of the great, to extirpate the 
Huguenots, and to raife your reputation in all 
foreign nations/' 

It is manifeft that cardinal Richelieu could 
never have exprefled himfclf in this manner, 
fince he had not the king's confidence at firft, 
not to mention how imprudent it .would have 
been in a minifter to have begun his harangue 
by telling his mailer, " I will raife your reputa- 
tion," which was giving him to underftand, that 
his reputation w*3 low. I (hall pafs over the 
multitude of reafons which prove beyond con- 
tradiction that the political will attributed to 
cardinal Richelieu neither is nor could have 
been hi.t, and (hall now return to his admt- 
niftration. 

What 
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What was afterwards faid in relation to the 
maufoleum ere&ed to his memory in the Sor- 
bonne, magnum difputandi argumentum^is the true 
"chara&er of his genius and adions. It is very 
difficult to know a man of whom his flatterers 
have faid fo much good, and his enemies fo 
much ill. He had at once to defend himfelf 
againft the houfe of Auftria, the proteftants, 
the grandees of the kingdom, the queen mother 
his benefa&refs, the king's brother, the queen 
confort, to whom he had the infolence to pay 
his addreffes'; and laftly, the king himfelf, to 
wbt>m he was always neceflary and always 
hateful. It* was natural for his enemies to en* 
deavour to defame him by libels ; to thefe he op- 
pofed panegyrics, neither of which are deferring 
of our belief. We are to reprefent to ourfelves 
fafis. 

To make ourfelves as certain of thefe at 
poffible, it is neceflary to chufe proper wri- 
ters. For example, what is to be thought of the 
author of the life of father Jofeph, who quotes 
a letter of thecardinal's to this famous Capuchin, 
written, is he fays, immediately upon his en- 
trance into the council ? " As you are the prin- 
cipal agent whom God has employed to bring 
me to thofe honours to which I now fee myfelf 
raifed, I look upon myfelf as bound to ac- 
quaint you that the king has been pleafed tp 
confer on me the office of prime minifter, at 
the queen's intreaty/' 

The cardinal did not receive his patent for 
prime minifter till the year 1629; and friar 
Jofeph neither brought him to thofe honours, 
nor did he conduit him through them. 

V#l. V. H • '••" Books 
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£^4 are tattoo full of J^toger jet, and 
kit no imd\ labour to kpmrM* truth from 
4$MfaxA. Let u$ then take a fammvy view 
4* the formy tmm&ry f or rather r*i§fl M tu* 
drnal de Richelieu* 

CHAP, CXLVJ, 

Of tt* A»mi«;«t«atjow of Car&Ml 4» 
RICHELIEU, 

# 

HE comptroller la VieuvtNe, who bid 
km a band to raffc the cardinal d* 
Ifcbelieu to the mini&ry, wa« the firft c/ gfhed 
iy him about Ax momhf a/tor hi* elevation. 
He wa« privately *ccufe4 of miidtmeanotirs* 
to' which cverv comptroller fc liable* 

La VieuviHe owed hit greetnefe to chan- 
cellor ftlleri, mA bad been the oufc of bit 
dl%race, He wa* now ruined in bie tu/n by 
Che perfen who owed hi* advaneeinrnt to him, 
Thcfe viei<Rtude# f which are To common in all 
courts, wen more fo In (hat of Lewi* XIII, 
than in any other* La Vieuville it confined in 
the caftlc of Amboife ; be had fet on foot a 
treaty of marriage between the prinecft Hen- 
rietta, filler to Ccwi« XllU and Charles prince 
V>f Wakf, who wai foon afterward* king of 
Greet Britain* The cardinal put the finifting > 
band to tbi« treaty, notwithstanding the oppo* 
futon of the court* of Rome and Madiid, 

He favoured uoJlorband the orofftantft in 
<himwy i but this did not in tnc leaft abate 
b» Intention of ruining theft in France* 

Before 
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Before he came into the rainiftrjs they had 
vainly treated with all* the Italian prinegs, to 
'hinder the houfe of Auftria, which was at that 
'time Co powerful, from remaining in poJTcffioa 
*f the ValteUne*. 

This little province, which was then of the 
catholic communion* belonged to the Grifon 
leaguers, who were protefta*tfs. The Spaniards 
wanted to join thefc vallies to the dutchv of 
Milan. The duke of Savoy and the Venetians, 
in concert with France, ftrenuoufly oppofed all 
addition of power to the houfe of Atfftria in 
Italy. At length pope Urban VIII, got the 
.{equctkxatioti'of this province to be placed Jn 
bis hands, and was fiot without hopes of keep* 
ing it altogether. 

Monfieur de Marquemont wrote a long letter 
to Cardinal Richelieu, in which he iet forth 
all the difficulties attending this affair. This 
latter anfwered him by the following famous 
cpiftle : " The king has changed his council, 
and the miniftry its maxims : an army will he 
♦fent to the VaUeline, which will make his holi- 
ness lefc wavering, and the Spaniard more 
tradable/' Accordingly, the marquis of Coeu- 
vres was immediately fent to the Valteline, at 
the head of an aro^y. No refpe&wasihewn to 
die pope's colours, and the country was freed 
from the Auftrian invafton. This was the firft 
event wffich rendered France of fome confide- 
ration abroad* 

) 

• The fouth-etft fubdWttioo of the Grifons, a fine valley 
*nd»popvlout otfuDtrv in Swiflcrlaad, through which rust 
the river Add* 

H % Under 
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Under the former administration there had 
been a continual complaint of want of money's 
but now enough wai found to aflift the Hollan- 
der! with a loan of three millidns two hundred 
thoufand livres to put them in a condition to 
'carry on the war agaiflft the Spanifli branch of 
Atmria, their ancient fovcrcign. A fum was 
like wife fent to the famoua count Mansfeldt*, 

who 



• Thif wai Email, natural (on of Peter Erncftue UU 

count of Menifeldts hi wai bred a Roman Catholic at tho 

' court of BroJIeli, under hit godfather the archduke Erneft 

of Auftria, and afrarwardf ferved with reputation tha king 

, of Spain in th# Low Coootrlci, ai wall ai tha emperor in 

Hungary, About tha year i Sio, ha quitted tbo Auflriafi 

„fcrvlcc In difguft, embraced CeWlnifm, and engaged In tho 

ft rvlce of tha proteftant prince*. ' He was undoubtedly tho 

iDoft ealabratad partisan of tha ago In which ha lived i for 

though ha waa ganaratly defeated in pitched battle*, ho 

,*1waye found refourcc*, by mean* of which ho randorod 

himfrlf a vrf formidable enemy. He waf fatnoue for for- 

' prlflng town*, routing detachment*, treverfing province** 

'and extricating hlmfelf out of tha moft dangerous dinVut- 

•tie* * Nnvnr wai thcra a captain mora Indafatigabla and 

undaunted, mora patient of hunger, cold, and fatigue, more 

dcatroue at reifing ermle*, or more fruitful In all the ex- 

pedienti of wan Hit friends called him tho Ulyflee of 

Oermany, hii enemief Ailed him the Attila of Cbriftendojn* 

Ha Introduced the cuftem of letting troopt tot hire j and 

kept them up at focfi a price, that the Dutch oied ro hy 

of him, Imut in tmtitU, cam in frith, Being defeated a* 

Defiju by WelAeln the] imperial general, lie retired with 

hi* cavalry into the march* of Brandenboorg, and in a little 

time a/Tamblfd another army of Ave and twenty thoufand 

m$n, with which he $Ainnud into Hungary, with a view 

ao join Bethlem Oebor j but tbla prince hating made hie 

peace with the emperor, left Menefeldi'e troop* to'pcrifli 

of cold and famine, among tho mountain*, Tho count 

being extremely chagrined, and finding hie heelth impaired, 

gate up the remainder of hie army to the doJce of Sexe* 

Weymer, 
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who almoft fingly fupported the caufe of the 
palatine family and of tjie proteftants, againft 
the imperial houfe. 

It was natural to exped, that after affifting 
the proteftants without doors, the Spanifh mi- 
niftry would ftir up thofe in France, and repay 
them (as Mirable the Spanifh ambafiador faid,) 
the money that had been lent to the Hollan-^ 
ders. Accordingly the Huguenots, prote&ed" 
and paid by Spain, renewed the civil war in 
France. It had been the ftanding maxirh of 
politics among the catholic princes ever fince 
the time of Charles V. and Francis I. to aflift 
the proteftants in each other's kingdoms, and 
to persecute them at home* During this new 
war againft* the duke of Rohan and his party, 
die cardinal ftill went on negociating with 
thofe powers he bad infulted ; and neither the 
emperor Ferdinand II. nor the Spanifh king 
Philip IV. attempted any thing againft France. 

Roehelle began now to become powerful* 
It had at that time almoft as good a fleet as the 
l^ing. It wanted to follow the example of the 
Dutch, and might have fucceeded, had it found 
among the nations of its own faith an ally 
able or willing to furnifh it with proper affift- 
ance : but cardinal Richelieu took care in the 
firft place to fet the Dutch againft it, who from 
the intereft of religion ought to have affifted it $ 
and likewife the Englifh, who, from interefts of 

Weymar, and fet out on his journey to 4 Venice ; but was 
overtaken by death at a village in Dalmatia. Perceiving 
his end near, he caufed himfelf to be armed at all points* 
and being held up by his attendants, died (landing, in the 
year x6z6. * 

H 3 ftate, 
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flfate, were under a ftromer obligation* t0 de- 
fend it. The money which bad already beer* 
given to the United Provinces, and what 
was farther promifed, prevailed on them to 
equip a fleet againft thofe whom they called 
their brethren : thus the catholic king affifted 
the French protectants, with money, and the 
Dutch protectants fought for the Roman Catholic 
religion ; while cardinal- de Richelieu was dri- 

i>6 v ' n ? t ' ic V ?*' 9 tro0 P l f rom tn * Valteline 

•5 in favour of the Grifon Huguenots. 

It i9 matter of furprize, that Soubife at the 
Jiead of the Rochelle fleet (hould venture to at- 
tack the Dutch fleet off the ifle of Rbe, and gpinr 
, an advantage over them who pafled for 
* 02 5 the heft feamen in the world. Thia 
fuccefs would at any other time have made 
Rochelle ah eftafclifhed and ptjwerful republic • 

Lewis XIII. at that time had a good admiral,' 
but no fleet; The cardinal on his coming tot 
the ofttniAry found every thing to new- model 
or to repair. It was itnpeJRMe for him in the 
f>ort fyace of a year to have effoblifced a nary* 
It was with difficulty that be could even equip 
fen or twelve final* dien of war. The duke of 
Montmotenci, the fame who had afterwards 4b- 
tragicat an end, was at that time admiral : he 
Was obliged to goon board the Dutch admiral** 
(hip j and it was with the Dutch and EngNJh 
fries that he beat theRacheller'a fleet.' 

Thi* vi&ocy (hewed haw necefikry it wa&fbr 
France to make itfclf powerful both by fea and 
land, while it bad the Huguenot party to fup- 
preft at home, and the Auftrian power to un- 
dermine in Europe. The miniftry then granted 

• a peace 
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a peace to tbc Huguenots* in order to havetime 
taftrcngtben itfcTf. 

Cardinal Richelieu had ftill more powerful 
enemies to encounter at court. Not one of 
the princes of the blood liked him. Gafton of 
Orleans* the king's brother, bated him mor- 
tally. Mary of Medieis began to look upon 
the creature of her raifing with jeatoufy. Alt 
the grandees caballed againft him* 

He took the place of admiral from the 162& 
duke of Montmorenci, to beftow it on 
himfelf under another Dame, and by this he 
made another irreconcileable enemy. Two 
fons of Heiffy IV. Caefitr of Vendorae, and the 
grand prior, attempted to oppofe him; he had 
them confined in the caftle of Vincennes* The 
inarechal Ornano and* Talleron Chalais, ftir- 
red up Gafton the king's brother againft him; 
Be cattfed them to be accufed of a defegn a jainft 
the king himfelf. In this accufation he in- 
eluded the duke of Sotffons, Gafton the kmg't 
brother, and the queen confort. 

Que time the eonfpirator9 were accufed of a 
plot to take away the kind's life, at another* 
tfc*t they had formed a defign of declaring him 
impotent, of {hutting him up in a cloifter, and- 
of giving his crown and wife to his brother 
Gafton. Thefe two accufationa manifeftly 
contradi&ed each other, and neither the one 
nor the other were probable: Their real crime 
was that of having joined to oppofe the minr- 
fter, and of having talked of taking away hp 
life. The commiffioners pafled fentence of 
death upon Chalais, and he was executed at 
Nantz. The marcchal d'Qrnano died in his 
confinement at Vincennes : the count of Soif-* 
H 4 Ions 
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ions fled to Italy : the dutchefs of Chevreufe, t* 
whom the cardinal had formerly paid his ad* 
4reffe$ 9 but whom he now accufed of Jttvipg 
joined in the cabal againft him, efcaped with 
difficulty from the guards, who were fent to 
arreft her, and fled over to England. Anne of 
Auflria was fummoned before the council, 
forbidden to fpeak to any man, but in the pre- 
fence of the king her hufband, and compelled 
to fign an acknowledgment of ber guilt. 

Diftruft, fear, and defolation had now taken 
poffeflion of the royal fanyly and the whole 
court* Lewis was now the moft unhappy man 
in hit kingdom i he was in continual appro? 
henfions of his wife and brother, uneafy in his 
mother's pretence, whom he had formerly ufed 
fo ill, and who every now and then let fall 
hints of her not having forgotten it j and (till 
more perplexed with the cardinal, whofe voke 
be already began to feel, The critical utua* 
tion of affairs without doors was a freih fub- 
je& of uneaflnefs to him, and he found him* 
felf unavoidably linked to the cardinal by his 
fears and perplexities, by the neceflity he was 
under of fupprefling the cabals in his court* 
and of prefer vi ng his credit with other nations. 

Three minifters, equally powerful, were at 
that time in a manner marten of the fate of 
Europe^ Olivarez in Spain, Buckingham in 
England, and Richelieu in France. They had 
all three a natural hatred to each other, and 
were at once negociating againft one another. 
Cardinal de Richelieu quarrelled with the duke 
of Buckingham, at the very time that the 
Knglrfh were Applying him with a fleet agaioft 

the 
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the Rochellers, and joined with the coinit-duke 
Olivarez at the time that he was depriving the 
king of Spain of the Valteline. 

Of thefe three minifters the duke of Buck- 
ingham pafled for the lead politic. He fhone as a 
favourite and a nobleman, was libera), open, 
and daring, but was not a ftatefman. The 
maftery he had gained over Charles I. was not 
owing to his intrigues, but to that afcendency 
which he had had over the father, and which he 
ftill retained over the fon. He was the hand* 
fomeft man of his time, the moft generous, and 
the moft proud. He fancied that no woman 
could refift the charms of his perfon, nor man 
the fuperiority ofhis underftanding. Intoxicated 
with this douwe (elf-love, hehad carried Charles, 
while prince of Wales, into Spain, to marry 
the infanta, and that he hinifelf might make a 
figure at that court. Here, by adding the Spa- 
nifh gallantry to his own affurance, he attacked 
the wife of the prime minifter Olivarez, and 
by this indifcredt aftion hindred the prince's 
marriage. Being fent afterwards to France in 
l62<, to conduit the princefs Henrietta to 
England, whom he had procured for king 
Charles I. he was again on the point of making 
this defigh mifcarry by an indifcretion of a ftill 
bolder nature : lie miie a declaration to "queen' 
Anne of Auftria, and made no fecret of his 
paffion for that princefs, though he could ex- 
pect nothing fro'rn this adventure but the vain 
honour of having dared to explain himfelf.' 
The queeni who had been brought up in no- 
tions of gallantry, which were then allowed in 
Spain, looked upon the duke of Buckingham's 
H 5 rafh* 
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raibneft only as a homage paid to her beauty, 
which could not offend her virtue. 

The pomp affumed by thl duke of Buc- 
kingham- was very difpleafing to the court of 
France, though without making htm ridiculous * 
fbr.greatnefs and afiurance are not regarded iu 
that light. He conduced the princefi Henrietta 
to London, and carried back with him in his 
fceartapaffion for the queen, which was in- 
creafed by .the vanity of having declared it* 
This fame vanUy led him to venture upon a 
fecond voyage to. the court of France, The 
pretext was tq make a treaty with the cardinal 
againft the duke Olivarez, as die cardinal had 
before made a treaty with Olivarez againft 
him. The true rcaion was, to be nearer the 
queen, which he fufficicntly {hewed by all his 
behaviour : however, be was not only refufed 
leave to fee her, but the king difcharzed feveral 
of bis wife's fervants whom ne fufpeeted of fa- 
vouring the duke of Buckingham's defigns. 
This Englifliman then, at his retvum home* 
caufed war to be declared againft France, for 
no other reafon than that he had been refuted 
leave to declare his unjuftpaJEon. This ad- 
venture has the appearance of thofe in the 
times of knight-errantry. So oddly are the 
affairs of the world connected, that the ro- 
mantic amours of the duke of Buckingham 
produced a religious war, and the taking of 
jRochelle. 

The leader ofparty takes advantage of all 
circumftances. The duke of Rohan, whole de- 
figns were as deep as thofe of Buckingham 
vrcrc weak and {hallow* made ufe of this Eng- 
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Itftunan's refentmcnt to obtain a fleet of an hun- 
dred armed fltips and transports*, and engaged 
the Rochellcrs, who wkh the reft of the parry 
were then at peace* to receive a fleet of Eog~ 
lifk fiiips not in the harbour of Rochelle, big 
in the ille of Rhe. Buckingham himfelf make* 
a defcent upon the ifland with about feve* 
thoaJand men. He had Old y a finall fort to 
take to make himfelf matter of die ifland, and 
feparate RocheUe for ever from France. The 
Huguenot party would then have become u*>- 
conquerable/ The kingdom was divided, and 
all the mighty pfoje&s of cardinal RictaUeu 
would have vanished into air, had the duke of 
Buckingham been only half as great, Or. at 
leaJl as fortunate a warrior as he was a : boJd and 
cnterprifing man. 

The marquis* afterwards marcchal.de j + 
Thoiras, faved the reputation of Frantic %7? 9 
by keeping the ifle of Rhc wkh a fin^lj 102 7 
body of troops agatnff . the foperior &ue* of thp 

■ " " " , 1 '.i 1 » " ; i f 

* The seventh artiste of the dnfce'a impeachment by the 
houfe of commons import*, " That he the (aid duke, , as 
admiral* did by indirect and fubUe practices procure, orfe 
of the principal (hips of his msje(ty r s navy-royal, called the 
Yangoard, and fix other merchant mips, to be pat into the 
hands of the French king." To th* charge he repM, 
" The article was fo mixed with a&iona of $teat princes,, 
that he dared not in his duty publUh every pafiage thereof? 
bat he could affirm that thole (hips were lent to the French* 
king at ftrft without his privity 5 and when he knew it, 
he did that which belonged to aa admiral of England, and a> 
tsue Englifliman." One came affigned for the war which: 
Cue king this very year declared againft France was* the mo/* 
ebriftian king's employing agafrrif his proteftant fabjccls of 
RocheUe, the Englifti (hips whioh were lent by treaty, e*-» 
preftly on condition that they flieeld only afift the FreacaV 
en the coaft of Italy. 

H 6 KngUfti, 
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Englifl), and gave Lcwii XIII. time to (end an 
army before Rochelie* The command was at 
firft given to the king 9 ! brother, Gafton 1 but 
the king himfelf foon joined it in perfon, ac- 
companied by the cardinal. Buckingham wae 
obliged to return to England, after having loft 
half hi* army, without being able to throw any 
fuccours into Rochelie, where hie appearance 
had only ferved to haften ita ruin. The duke 
of Rohan, who had inftijzated the Rochellere 
to take up arms, was abfent from the town, 
and engaged in carrying on the war in Lan- 

Suedoc, againft the prince of Condi and the 
uke of Montmorenci. 

All three general* were fighting for their own 
intereft : the duke of Rohan to continue him- 
felf at the head of a party ; the prince of Corutf 
at the head of the king 1 army, and to recover 
his credit at court, and the duke of Montmo- 
renci fo keep the command of the troop* which 
he had raked of his own authority, to make 
himfelf mailer in Languedoc, of which he was 
'governor, and to raife an independent fortune, 
aa'Lcfdieuieres bad done. Rochelie then had 
only itfclf to depend upon. The citizens, ani- 
mated by religion and liberty, thofe two power- 
ful motives with the populace, clefted one Gui- 
ton their mayor, who was, if any thing, rather 
more determined than themfclvcs. This man, 
.before he would accept an office which gave 
him the chief 'command both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs, took a poinard, and holding it in 
., his hand, " 1 accept, fatd he, the place of your 
•liqayor, only on condition of ft r iking this po- 
f niard to the heart of the iirft who (ball talk of 

fur- 
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furrendering ; and that -it be in like manner 
ufed againft me, if ever I think of capitu- 
lating/' 

While Rochelle was thus preparing for thf 
moft obflinate refiftance, cardinal Kichelieu 
made ufe of everv refource to reduce it, by 
building fhips witn the moft furprifing expe- 
dition, procuring a reinforcement of men and 
artillery, and even affiftance from Spain, by 
taking a fpeedy advantage of the animofity be- 
tween duke Olivarez and Buckingham, em- 
ploying the caufe of religion, and making the 
moft fpecious promifes, and obtaining a fleej; 
from the king of Spain,' at that time the natu- 
ral enemy to France. To take from the Ro- 
chellers all hopes of affiftance from England, 
the count-duke fent Frederick of Toledo with 
forty fail of (hips before the port of Rochelle. 

The Spanifh admiral arrives : but would 
one believe that thefe fuccours were tendered 
ufelefs by a mere matter of ceremony, and tha$ 
Lewis XIII. fuffered the Spanifh fleet to return 
home becaufe he would not permit its admiral 
to be covered in his prefence ? Whether an af- 
fair of fo much importance was determined by 
this trivial circumftance, as too frequently hap- 
pens, or that the court of Spain had taken un> 
brage at fome new difputes relating to the Man- 
tuan fucccflion, its fleet juft appeared and re- 
turned back again. 

The duke of Buckingham was fitting out 
' a new armament to deliver the town, and he 
might in a very fhort time have rendered all 
the efforts of the French king fruitlefs. It has 
always been the opinion of the court, that car* 
dinal Richelieu warded off this blow by taking 

ad van* 
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advantage of Buckingham'* pa/Bon for Anne of 
Auftria, and that he prevailed uptfti the queen 
to write to that duke. It it fsid that (he re* 
qucftcd of him onlv to fufpend the embarkation 
of his troops for a rittie timei and that Bucking, 
kam fuffercd his weaknefg to prevail over hie 
honour and reputation. 

This anecdote may pofitbtjr be falft \ but k 
has gained fo much credit, that we cannot dtf» 
pen/e with relating it: it ii pcrfc&ly agreeable 
to the known character of Buckingham, and 
the fpirit of court-polities at that timet and 
we cannot otherwifc account for Buckingham's 
contenting himfelf with fending only a few 
veflcls *, which /hewed themfelvei before the 
town to no purpofc, and returned again into 
their own ports. 

It is no left aftoniftiing to fee the cardinal 
commanding alone at this ficge, after the king's 
return to Paris. He had a general's eommMion* 
and this was his firft cflajr in the military arr# 
He now gave proofs that refolutien and genius 
can overcome all things, being as exaft In pre- 
ferring difcipllne amonjj the troops, as he 
was careful in cftabliihing a good police in 
Paris, and both the one and the other were 

• A fleet of Afty rtifpi, hiving on board two theoftnet 
landman, w»a aquipptd, and failed tinder the commend 
of the tail of Denbigh, who found twanty fail of 
French (hlpe riding *t anchor be fort tha harbour of fto- 
sbatle, »n4 might have daftroyed them with great eafr \ bur, 
inftted of attacking tba cnamy, ha weighed anchor and 
faifcd away to Plymouth, whera one Le Brwn, a Trtuk* 
enan, who coitimandad an EngUJh fltip, made fome depei* 
Stone i Inu implied a efcergs of cewerdicc or treachery, 

equally 
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equally difficult. Rochelle couH oot be re- 
duced fo long as its port was open to the Eng- 
lish fleet-, it was therefore neceflary.to fhut it 
up by fubduing the fea. In the foregoing civil 
war, when Lewis XIII. had a defigrt to befiege 
this place, juft as the peace was concluded* 
one rompeio Targoni, an Italian engineer* 
had contrived a barricado to keep out the fea. 
The cardinal followed this plan, but the fea 
foon threw down the works ; he, not in the 
leaft difcourtged, began them anew. He car- 
ried a mole, near feven thoufand four hundred 
feet in length, into the fea ; this was deftroyed 
by the winds: nevertheless he fell perfifted* 
and having his Qufntus Curtius with him, 
with the defcription of the mole which Alex- 
ander the Great raifed acrofs the harbour of 
Tyre, he fet his people to work again ; and at 
length, by the labour and vigilance of Metefan 
and Tetcan, two French engineers, the mole 
was put info a condition to refift the winds and 
waves. 

Lewis XIII. now repaired in perfon vf arr «_ 
to the ficge, and remained there from /T * 
th£ month of March 1628, till the * 02 ** 
place .was reduced. He was frequently prefent 
at the attacks, and encouraged his officers by 
his example, and haftened the finishing of the 
great work of the mole. Yet ftiH they were 
in apprehenfion of the afrtval of another Eng- 
IHh fleet, which would deftroy all they had 
been about. Fortune however favoured their 
undertakings^ The duke of Buckingham, when 
juft rtady to fail with a formidable fleet to the 

affiftance 
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c«.o« M k«» affiftance of Rochellc, is ftabbed 

A618 byan^Iriih fanatic, without itt be> 
ing ever difcovered who fct him on# 

Ncvcrthclcfe Rochelle, though defthute of 
affiftance and even of provifions, ftill main- 
tained a courageous defence. The citizen* 
were infpired by the example of the mother and 
iifter of the duke of Rohan, who fuffcrcd the 
greateft extremity of want in common with the 
reft. As fome unhappy wretches, ready to ex- 
pire with hunger, were bewailing their cala- 
mitous fituation before the mayor Guiton, he 
told them, " That if one man only was left 
alive, he ought to keep the gates fail." . 

The befleged found their hopes fomewhat re- 
vived at the fight of the fleet which had been 
fitted out by Buckingham, and which now ap- 
peared under the command of admiral Lindfey* 
The Englifh were not able to break through the 
mole, and their (hips were fcattered by forty 
large pieces of cannon, which had been mounted 

* ThU was John Fefyon, who had been lieutenant of 
infantry, and difappointed in hie expectation of a captain** 
commimon. He certainly wae a fanatic j but, in thie cafie, 
hie revenge feeme to have co-operated with hit embuiUfm. 
The duke was walking with fir Thoroai Frier through 
an entry from one apsrtment to another, when Felton 
ftabbed him with a knife, which be left flicking in the 
wound. Buckingham exclaimed " The villain bath kaV 
led me V 9 aod polling out the knife, drdpped dead on tbo 
floor. The auaffin might hive efcaped t but be (toned to 
glory in hit crime, and furrendered himfelf immediately to 
Jurtlce. He had pinned on the lining of hie hat an in- 
scription, declaring bit only motive to this § Aion, waa tbo 
late remonftrancc of the common* eg aloft the duke $ 
for he thought he could not facrince hie life in a nobler 
caufe than in delivering bit country from fucb'ao enemy," 

on 
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on a wooden fort built m the Tea. Lewis was 
in pcrfon in this fort, and expofed himfelf to 
the fire of the enemy's fleet, which was obliged 
to retire, after finding all its efforts to relieve 
the town ineffectual. 

Famine at length fubdued the courage of the 
Rocbcllers; and, after a whole year's fiegc, 
which they had fuftained by themfelves, they 
were obliged to furrender, notwithstanding the. 
mayor's poniard, which always lav q « « 
upon the table in the town-half, 51' of 9 
ready to pierce the heart of him who 
fbould mention a capitulation. And here it 
may not be improper to remark, that neither 
Lewis XIII. as king, cardinal Richelieu as mi-' 
nifler, nor the marechals of France as officers 
of the crown, figned the articles of capitula- 
tion, but only two field-marfhals. Rochelle 
was only deprived of its privileges, and no one, 
loft bis life. The Roman catholic religion was 
eftablifhed in the town, and the country roun4 
about, and the inhabitants were left to their 
Calvinifm, as the only thing which they had 
remaining. 

The cardinal was determined not to leave 
his work unfinished* he marched into the other 

Erovinces of the kingdom, where the reformed 
ad feveral ftrong holds, and where their num- 
bers were ftill formidable, lie knew that he 
muft fubdue and difarm the Huguenot part/ 
entirely , before he could be at liberty to cm- 
ploy his whole ibength againft the houfe of 
Auftria in Germany, Flanders, Italy, and Spain. 
It was requifite that the ftate fhould be in unity 
and peace at home, in order to difturb the ouset 
of other ftates* 

" Tho 
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The interefting affair of giving a duke to 
Mantua, chat might be dependent on France in- 
ftead of Spain, after the death of the Jaft prince* 
had already invited the arms of France into 
Italy. Guftavus Adolpbus at the fame time 
was meditating the invafion of Germany, and 
he was to be fupported. 

In this intricate fituation of affairs the duke 
of Rohan, who {till continued firm amidft the 
ruins of his party, makes a treaty with the king 
of Spain, who promifes to give him affiftancc, 
after having furniflied fuccours againft htm 
the very year before. Philip IV. after confut- 
ing his council of confeience, promifes a yearly 
penfion of thirty thoufand ducats to the chief 
of the Huguenot party in France t but the mo- 
ney came flowly, and the king's troops laid 
all Languedoc wafte, Privas was given up to 
plunder, and alt who were found in it flain. 
The duke of Rohan, unable to carry on the 
war, flill found means to make a general 
peace for his party on as good terms as h& 
could j and the fame man who had but lately 
entered into a treaty with the king of Spain; 
In quality of head of a party, now treats in the 
tame chara&er with the Icing of France, hie 
matter,, at the very time that he (lands condem- 
ned by the parliament as a rebel \ and, after 
having received money from the Spanifh court 
to maintain his troops, be demands and receives 
1628 I00 > 000 crowns from Lewis XIII. to 
complete their pay and dHmifs them. 

The other proteftant towns in France had 
die like treatment with Rocbellei their fortifi- 
cations were demoliflied, and they were de- 
prived of all tbofe privileges which might provo 

dao* 
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dangerous 5 they were allowed liberty of con- 
science? and the ufe of their churches, municipal 
laws, and chambers of edids, which could not 
do any hurt. Every thing was appeafed ; ancf 
the powerful Galvinifticat party > inftead of 
eftablifhing a ftate, was difarmed and depreffed 
beyond recovery. Switzerland and Holland 
were not fo powerful as this party when they 
ere&ed themfehres into independent fovreign- 
ties ; Geneva, which was far left confiderable > 
made itfelf free, and continued fo ; and yet the 
proteftahts of France fell in the attempt. - The 
reafon was, that the party itfelf was difperfed 
in its provinces ; that one half of the people 
and the parliaments were catholics ; that the 
royal army fent againft them found their coun- 
try open and defencelefs j that they were at- 
tacked by troops much fuperior and better dif- 
ctpBned than their own ; and laftly, that they 
had to deal with cardinal Richelieu. 

Lewis XIII. whofe charafter is not fufEcientfy 
known, never gained fo much perfana! reputa- 
tion as at this jun&ure ; for* after the taking 
of RocheHe, while his armirs were reducing 
the Hungarians to obedience, he ftipported his 
allies in Italy 5 he marched over the March 
Alps* to the affiftance of the duke of .j-o* 
Mantua, m the midft of a fever* winter, ' 

forced three barricattoes in the pafs of Stiza, mad$ 
himfelf mafter of that town,* obliged the duke 
of Savoy to join him, and (hove the Spaniards 
out of Caffel. 

In the mean while the cardinal de Richelieu* 
Was treating with all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, and againft the greater part of them. He 
feat a capoqrin friar to the diet of Ratifbon, to 

impofe 
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impofcupon the Germans, and to tye up the em*** 
peror's hands from meddling in the affairs of Italy* 
At the fame, time Charnafle was employed to 
encourage Guftavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 
den, to invade Germany 5 a project to which 
Guftavus was already very well difpofed. While 
Richelieu was thus trying to fhake all Europe, 
the cabal of the king's brother and the two. 
queens vainly attempted to ruin him at court*. 
His great credit occafioned as much disturbance 
in the cabinet, as his intrigues excited diforders 
in other kingdoms* We muft not fuppofe that 
thefe commotions at court were the effefls of 
a deep policy or well concerted defigns, which 
united a party fkil fully formed for ovcrthowing 
him, and railing a perfon in his room worthy. 
of fucceeding him. Thefe fatal divifions were 
for the moft part produced by a humour which 
frequentlygoverns men, even in the greateft 
affairs. The queen-mother, though Ine ftill 
kept her place in the council, and had been re- 

§ent of the provinces on this fide the Loire, 
uring her fon's expedition to Rochelle, was 
exafperated againft the cardinal, who affedei, 
to appear no longer dependent on her. The 
memorial drawn up in defence of this prin- 

1620 ct ^ ta k es not ' cc » that the. car^- 
9 nal coming on* day to pay his court 
to her, and her majefty enquiring after his 
health, he replied, with his eyes flaming with 
anger, and his lips trembling, " I am oetter 
than fome here would wifti me to "be." The 
queen exprefled her indignation at his infolence : 
the cardinal flew in a paflion ; he afterwards, 
afked pardon, and the queen grew pacified ; 
and two days afterwards they quarrelled again* 

that 
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'that policy which fometimes fubdues the paf- 
fions in the cabinet, not being always- matter 
of them in converfation. 
• Mary of Medicis at that time -*» 
took from the cardinaf the place of $" 
comptroller of her hoafhold. The l °' 
*firft fruit of this quarrel was the patent for 
'prune minifter, which the king made out with 
his own hand for the cardinal, and addreffed to 
him, extolling his valour and magnanimity, 
"and leaving a blank fpace for the falary of the 
office, to be filled up by the cardinal himfelf. 
•He was already high admiral of France, under 
the title of comptroller of navigation; and, 
after depriving the Huguenots of their ftrong 
holds, he fecured to himfelf Saumur, Angers, 
Honfieur, Havre-de-grace, and the ifles of Ole- 
ron and Rhe, which became fo many caution-. 
1 ary places in his hands againft his enemies. He 
was attended by guards, and his pomp eclipfed 
that of the crown : he was accompanied with 
all the exteriors of royalty, and all authority 
was vefted^ in him. 

• The fituation of affairs in Europe made him 
more neceffary than ever to his mailer and 

'the ftate; the emperor Ferdinand II. fince the 
battle of Prague, had made himfelf defpotic in 
Germany, and was. become very powerful in 
Italy. . His troops were at that time befieging 
Mantua ; Savoy was vpavering between France 

* and the houfe of Auftria ; the marquis of Spi- 
noh was in the dutchy of Milan with a Spanifh 

: army. The cardinal refolved to oppofe Spinola 
himfelf ; he procures a patent creating him ge- 
neraliffimo of the army deftined for Italy, and 

. the king in this patent orders the fame obe- 
dience 
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clience to be paid to him as to his own perfon. 
Thus this prime minifter cxorcifing the office 
of conftable, and having under him two mare- 

, chals of France, marches into Savoy. 

ID 3° He enters into a treaty on his march 4 

but to the character of a crowned bead, and 

infifts upon the duke's coming to Lyons to 

.meet him: this however was refufed. The 

Pnench army makes itfelf mafter of Chambernr 

* and Pigncrol in two d*yt. At lengtn 
1 3° the kin* himfclf fets out for Savoy, cak- 
ing with him the two queens* his brother, and 
a whole court, declared enemies to the cardinal, 
who only arrive to be witnefles to his triumphs. 
The cardinal comes back to Grenoble to meet 
the king, and thev march together into Savoy. 
• Tulv kcwis Xul. is feized with an epidemi- 
16*0 difordcr, and returns to Lyons. At 
3° this iun&ure the duke of Montmorenci, 
with a handful of men, gains a fignal vidtory 
over the conjoined army of Imperialifls, Spa- 
niards, and Savoyards, at yegliana* and wounds 
and takes prifoncr with his own hand their 39- 
oeral Doria. This adion crowned him with 
$lory, and the king wrote to him in tbcfc 
terms : " I think myfclf as much obliged to 

irou, as a king can be to a fubjc&" This oh- 
igation however did not prevent this great man 
from being brought to the fcafibld two years 
afterwards. 

There was nothing lefs than fuch a viflory 
required to fupport the intereft and reputation 
of France, at a time that the Imperialifts had 
taken and facked Mantua, were purfuing the 
4ukc which Lewis X1IL protected, and had 
Ixaten the Venetians, bis allies. The car«£- 
1 fia! 9 
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»al, whofe grateft enemies wer« tbofe he had 

JRght aeainft the enemies of the kingdom, ani 
applied hunfelf to obferve the motionfof thS 
he lwrnfelfhad about the king. T«ii££ 

.that his lire was desired of. The oonfidenS 
of the queen-conform whoivere too much L?» 
Wy, already began to propofe to Gafton tl 
parry his brother's wife, who was in all an! 
Pjarance on the point of becoming a widow- 
The cardmal made preparations /or retiring^ 
£X ^ on %J h 1 f k »ngrecoverea, and thofetho 
had founded their hopes on his death were con! 
founded. The cardinal followed him topS 
yhere he found more intrigues than there were 
in Italy, between the empire, Spain. V*r£- 
Savoy, Rome, and France. P * "**► 

Mirabel, the Spanifii amba/Tador. had ioineJ 
with the two queens againft him. Th e two 

cnal of France, and the other "keeper of the 
feals, who were indebted to him for theh- pre! 
ferments, flattered themfelves with the hope/* 
>2 ^rf fu ?«eding in his credit. The 
marfhal of Baflbmpiere, without pretendine to 
anv thing, was m their fecret. The ffl! 
firft valet de chambre, Beringhen, commSi! 
cated to the cabal all that paffed in to ££ 
apartment. The queen-mother a fecond time 

ST*k ti, l C ?f ,t *l°[ %* P Jaceof comptrolS 
of her houftold, which flic had been obLed l£ 
reftore to Turn; an office which the cardinal 
looked upon as beneath his dignity ana pridl 
W wh,ch that jiride wo'uld not &£?&?£ 
loft. ,Hu niece, afterward* AiteheAcfAiguil- 

lon> 
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Ion, was difmifled j and Mary of Medicis , by 
dint of reiterated entreatiet and complaint*, 
obtained her fon's promifc to divert him of die 
ininiftry. 

There was nothing more in thefe intrigues 
than what we every day meet with in the 
iboufes of private perfons who have a great num- 
ber of fervants; they were common trifles j 
but here the fate of France, and even of Eu- 
rope, depended on them. The private treaties 
with the Italian princes, with Guftavus Adol- 
^>hus king of Sweden, with the United Pro- 
'vinces and the princes of Orange, againft the 
emperor and Spain, were in thrhands of Riche- 
lieu, and could not be taken from thence with- 
'rj-u .^ out endangering the ftate. Nevcr- 

i6«o thelt{s ' thekine'sweaknefs, with 
3 the inward diflike he had taken to 

the cardinal on account of his fuperiority, de- 
termined him to give up this neceflary minifter, 
and, overcome by the obftinate felicitations and 
tears of his mother, he promifed to difgrace 
him. The cardinal entered by a back-door into 
the room where they were concluding his ruin \ 
the king rofe and left the apartment without 
Ipcaking'to him ; he now looked upon hirafclf 
as loft, and prepared for a retreat to Havre-de- 
Grace, as he had a few months before done to 
retire to Avignon. His ruin-appeared the more 
certain, as the king the fame day gave the 
marechal de Marillac, the cardinal's declared 
enemy, a power to make peace and war in 
Piedmont. Then the cardinal prepared in ear- 
ned for his departure \ he had already fcnt his 
riches five and twenty leagues off, on mules, 
with orders not' to pais through any town, a 
3 P«- 
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•fpecautiori he had taken. 1 againft the hatred of 
the populace. His friends advife him to try 
one effort more with "the king. . 

iThe cardinal accordingly, goes to the king 
at Versailles,*' which was at that time a- fmall 
Jjunting-feat which Le^Jvis XIII* had bought for 
.twenty, thoufand; crowns, and which has fince 
.been made by Lewis XIV; one of .the nobleft 
palaces in Europe, at an immenfe expence. 
.The king, who had facrificed his minifter thro' 
weaknefs, by the fame weaknefs puts himfelf 
again into his hands, and gives up to: him all 
tbofe who had plotted his ruin. c * This day, 
which fiili.goes by. the name of the day of 
dupes,., fixed, the cardinal's aWblute power* 
The very next morning the %* 
keeper of the> feals was arretted and . °^ l *' 
committed prifoner to Chateandun, l 3° 
where he died with grief. The fam,e day the 
cardinal difpatched a naefftmgec.bf ftate, in the 
king's name, to the two marechals, de la Force 
and Schomberg* with orders to arreft the mare- 
chaj de MariHac,j at the head of the army of 
which he was going to take the fole command. 
The meflenger arrives an hour after the mare* 
chal had received the news of Richelieu's dif- 
-grace, and he finds himfelf a prifoner in the 
very inftaotthat he thought himfelf mailer of 
the ftate, in .conjunction with .his. brother. 
Richelieu refolved to bring this general to an 
ignominious death by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, for extortion: the trial lafted near two 
years. We muft relate the confequences that 
attended it, in this place, to avxaid breaking in 
upon the thread of this affair, and.ioibew 
whit revenge can effect when armed with 
Vol. V. I fupremc 
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fupreme power*: and' atUvted mith the- ap- 
pearances of juftice. 

The cardinal was no* fatufced with, depriving 
the maitcbal of the right of being tried by the 
courts of parliament afiemhkuV a, right which 
had been to often violated, nor with having; 
•ppeinted commiffieners to try bin at Verdun, 
on whofe fe verity he thought he might depend. 
Thefe fir ft judges having, notwithstanding the; 
threats and promifes ufed to work upon them, 
agreed to admit the criminal to juftini bimfeJf ; 
the cardinal *n nulled, the sentence, and appointed 
.other judges, among whom were JMar illac's rooft 
inveterate enemies ; in particular Paul Hay du 
Chafttlet, known by the bitter fibre he wrote 
againft the 'tiro brothersu Never was greater 
contempt flbewn to the forma of justice and 
common decency, than by the cardinal on this 
-occafton, who had the prifoner removed to his 
iown country houfe, where the trial was car- 
ried on in his prefence. 

It is expreuJy forbidden by the laws of the 
kingdom 'to- detain any one prifoner in a pri- 
vate houfe > but there were no laws againft 
•powerful revenge. The laws e>f the church 
were aa little relpe&ed as thole of the ftate f and 
decency. The new keener of the feals 9 Cha- 
teauneufv who had lately Succeeded the priso- 
ner's brother* fate as pruftdeot of the court, 
where decency forbid hit appearance t and tho 9 
a fub-deacon, and poflcfled <k benefices, he pre- 
sided at a criminal process ; the cardinal had 
procured a difpenfation from Rome, in virtue 
of whifch he had the power of peffing fentenee 
of death. 

This 
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Tfc*s tiWfcews ub, that the lives of thfe un- 
fortunate depend on a defire of pleafing men in 
poweii Tie nioft minute aftions of the mare- 
chd,Y$ life wtrc enquired into. They pretended 
to have difcovered fome.abufes in the exercife 
oih'te command, fome illicit though cuftomary 
ftfqiita, which he had formerly made- either by 
fcimjelf or bis fecvants, in the building the ci- 
tadel of Verdun. . " It is. an unheard of thing, 
faid.heto his judges, that a man of my rank 
fhould be.profecuted with fo much rigour and 
ipjuftice-; my whole trial relates to nothing 
.hut bay, ftraw, {tones, <aml lime." 

Neverthelh&j - this general, covered with 
wounds, and .bending beneath the fervitude of 
forty, yewj was condemned to die, under the 
<iaroe king who had beftowed rewards on thirty 
fubje<fts, who had beenf in open lebellion againft 
bi*u 

During tka firft preparations for this Arrange 
trial, the cardinal, ordered Beringhen to leave 
-the kiagddnr, and irnprafaned all.thofe who had 
•attempted to overthrow him, or of whom he 
had the ieaft fufpicion. This difplav of a re* 
venge as mean as cruel, feemed little to agree 
with a mind occupied with,. the fate of Eu- 
rope. 

At that time he. concluded that. treaty with 
Guftavus Adolphus againft Frederick II. which 
was intended to fhake the imperial throne. It 
coftfTranee. only three hundred thou&nd livres 
< pes annum, to fow divifions in Germany, and 
.to opprefs both emperors at once till the peace 
,of Weftphalia; and Guftavus Adolphus had 
.ajroady entered upon the courfexrf his vi&ories, 
wtych gave France all the time and liberty it 
I z could 
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could defire to eftabliih its greatnefs, and to 
fecure its own peace by the troubles of other 
nations j but the sninifter, by his want of mo- 
deration, excited the public hatred aeainft him, 
and made his enemies implacable. Grafton duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother, fled from court 
to his appenage of Orleans, and from thence 
to Lorraine, protefting that he would never fet 
foot in the kingdom fo lon^aa the cardinal, the 
perfecutor of himfelf and his mother, continued 
at the helm of affairs. Richelieu caufed all the 
friends and adherents of the duke to be declared 
guilty of high treafon, by a decree of council. 
This decree was fent to the parliament to be 
regiftered ; the voices were divided on this oc- 
casion. The king, incenfed at this divifion, 
fent for the parliament to the Louvre, who 
went thither on foot, and addrefled the king 
upon their knees. The adt of divifton was 
torn before their faces, and three of the prin- 
cipal members were banifhed. 

The cardinal was not contented with fup- 
porting his authority, now conne&ed with that 
of his matter, in this arbitrary manner. Having 
forced the presumptive heir of the crown to fly 
the kingdom, he made no fcruple of caufinp 
the queen-mother to be put under arreft. This 
was a delicate undertaking, confldering that 
the king had already repented of his behaviour 
to his mother, and of having (acrificed her to a 
favourite* The cardinal made ufe of argu- 
ments of ftate to ftifle the voice of nature in 
the king, and fet all the engines of religion to 
work to quiet his fcruple* , On this ocrafton, 
,he employed the talents of father Jofeph du 
TremlLy, a capuchin, as extraordinary a per- 
sonage 
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fonage in bis way as Richelieu himfelf ; he was 
a- cunning enthufiaft, who could occafionally 
be either. the fanatic or the impoftor, and who 
attempted at one and the fame time to fet up a 
crufade againft the Turks, to found the order 
of the nuns of mount Calvary, to turn poet and 
negoctator, and to raife himfelf to the purple 
and the miniftry. This man, being admitted 
into one of the private councils of confeience, 
invented to do evil under the appearance of 
good, undertook to prove to the king, that he 
not only might, but ought to put it out of his 
mother's power to oppofe his minifter. The 
court was then at Compeigne ; the P , 
king quitted it, and left his mo- reb ™ ar y> 
tber furrounded with guards, who 3 1 

prevented her from ftirring. Her friends, crea- 
i tures, and fervants, and even her own phyli- 

I cian, were fent to theBaftile and other prifons. 

The Baftile was always full during this admi- 
niftration ; the marechal de Bafibmptere, only 
for being fufpe&ed of not being in the cardi- 
nal's imereft, was (hut up there during the life 
of that minifter. 

From that time Mary never faw - j . 
her fon nor Paris more, that city which -v ?* 
Ihe had beautified with the famous palace l 3 * 
called the Luxembourg, with noble aqueducts 
unknown till her time, and with the fine public 
walk which ftM goes by the name of theQueen's. 
Continually a prey to favourites, fhe pafTed the reft 
of her days in a voluntary but unhappy exile. 
The widow of Henry the Great, ' the mother 
of a king of France, and the mother-in-law of* 
three crowned heads, wanted fometimes the ne- 
ceffaries of life. The foundation of all thefe> 
I 3 quarrels 
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quarrel's wis, that Lewis XHL would be go- 
verned, and that he choft rather to be go- 
verned by his hrinifler than his mother. 

This Queens who had fo long governed the 
kingdom, fled firft to Bruflels 5 and, from her 
afylum there, calls to her fon and the fupmne 
courts of the kingdom for juftice againft her 
enemy. She becomes a petitioner to that par* 
. liament, (of Paris) wbofe rem onft ranees- fhe 
had fo often rejefted while regent* 'and fent- 
l>ack from her pre fence to coiinne themfelves 
to the trial of caufes : fo ftrongly does our way 
of thinking change with our fortunes. Her 
petition isftill to be feen in thefirterms : "The 
petition of Mary, queen of France and Na- 
varre, fheweth, that, fince February 23, fhe 
has been detained prisoner in the tiaftle of Com* ' 
pcigne. without being accufed or fufpefted of, 
&c/' The repeated complaints preferred againft 
the cardinal by the queen's friends, loft great 
part of their force by being too ftrongly urged, ' 
and bccanffe thofe who dictated them for her, 
by mijfcgling - their own grievances with her 
for rows, joined too many falfe accu fat ions with 
the taie ones ; in fhort, (he only added to her 
rtisforturies by complaining of tnem. 
1 6? 1 ' ^ e m ' n '^ cr anlwered the queen's 

3 reprefentations againft him, by getting 
himfelf created a duke and peer, and appointed 
governor of Brittany. Everything feconded his 
wifhes, not only in the kingdom, but aMb in 
Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. Julius 
Mazarine, who had been employed by the pope 
as his minifter in the affair of Mantua, was now 
become the minifter of France, by his happy 
dexterity in negotiations 5 and, by ferving car- 
dinal 
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dmri de Rkhdieu, be, wathbkt fonefeeing it, 
laid the foundation! of that'fortune which after- 
wards made Him tfaat minifierrs iiscoeHbr- An 
advantageous treaty bad. lately been made with 
Sawjvby which that ftate -ceded Pi^nerol for 
ever to France. 

• In. the Low Countries the .prince of Orange, 
by the ainftance of the money he. received from 
die French court, made ieueraljconquefts upon 
the Spaniards, ami the cardinal -had intelligence 
wien in Bruffels. 

- In Germany* the extraordinary fucqefs of 
Guftavus's amis contributed to augment the 
merit of the cardinal's fervrces in France. In 
a word, the uninterrupted profperity of his ad- 
mtrtiftration deprived all his enemies of the- 
power cohort him, and left him at full liberty 
to puriue hip revenge, which the good of the 
ftate feeted to authorize. He creeled a court 
of j uft ice, which gaffed fentence againft all the 
friends and adherents of the qijieen-mother and 
the king's brother. The number of prescribed 
was prodigious ; not a day parted without fee- 
ing gibbets loaded with the figures in effigy of 
Chofe of. both fexes, who had followed the for- 
tunes, or fbared in the councils of the two 
royal exiles; fearch was made after fome phy- 
sicians ahd drawers of nativities, who had faid 
that the king had not long to live, and two 
were a&aaliy fent to the galleys. In fhort, 
the qufeert-itiother's eftateft, and even "her dow- 
ry, Were educated v who thereupon wrote 
thus to ter fbh : " I am not willing to charge* 
you With the feiture of my eftate$, nor the in- 
ventory which has keen tafc&i of them, as if 
I was already dead ; I can nev*r believe that 
1 4 you; 
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t g you would deprive her of noori&meni 

* who.gavc.you your life/' 

The whole kingdom murmured at ibefe pnv 
ceding*, but no one dared to fpeakout, Thofc 
who would have token nut with the . queens 
mother and the duke or Orlcan*, were with- 
held by their feare* The marechal duke of 
Montmorenei, who wa* governor of Langue- 
due, was the only one who at thai time thought 
himielf fufficicntly powerful to withstand the 
cardinal** fortune, ar»d to kt himfclf up a* thm 
head of a party * but In* great courage wa* not 
alone fuflteient to fiipport tbit dangerou* pare* 
He wa* not matter of two province** like Lef- 
dijnjiirtt*, who had found mean* to make him* 
kU abfcdutc in Dauphinyt hi* prodigality had 
put it out of hie power to purchafe a number 
of dependent*, and his love of pleafure and 
amuiement did not fuftcr him to attend wholly 
to bufintft. In a word, to be the head o( a 
party, he ihould have had a party, but he bad 
none, 

G art on gave him the flattering title of aven* 
per of the royal family* They thought thenv- 
ftlvtt fu/e of the affittattce, of Cbarie* XV, duke 
of Lorraine, wbofe fi/ler the duke of Orlean* 
Im\ married * but Charle* could not defend him- 
felf againit Lewi*, who had already made him- 
ielf matter ut part of hi* dominion** The court 
of Spain gave the king 9 * brother hope* of an 
mmy in the Nctherland* and at Treves to lead 
into France > but he with difficulty got toge- 
ther three thou&nd German horsemen* whom 
he could not pay, and who Jived entirely upon 
plunder. It wa* fuppofed, that a* foon a* ho 
appeared in France with tbi* handful of men, 

aJJ 
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all the nation was to join him; inftead of 
which, not one ftirred in his favour during his 
whole march, from the borders of Franche 
Compte to the provinces of the Loire, and as 
far as Languedoc. He hoped likewife that the 
duke of E pern on, who had marched over the 
whole kingdom to deliver the queen his mo- 
ther, and who had carried on a war, and after-* 
wards concluded a peace, in her favour, would* 
now declare for that queen whofe caufe he had 
fb warmly fupported, and for one of her fons* 
the preemptive heir of the crown, againft 
a minifter, whofe pride had fb frequently mor- 
tified his own. This refource, however, power- 
ful as it feemed, failed as others had done* 
The duke of Epernon, who had almofr ruined 
himfelf in aflifting the queen- mother, com- 
plained of having been negle&ed by her, after 
fuch eflential fervices. He hated the cardinal 
more than any perfon living, but at the fame, 
time he began to. fear him. 

The prince of Conde, who had engaged in a. 
war to oppofe the marechal d'Ancre when mi- 
nifter of ftate* was far from thinking of de- 
claring, againft Richelieu; he yielded to this, 
minifter's genius, and, folely intent upon mak- 
frig his own fortune, folicited the command o£ 
the army on the other fide the Loire, againft 
his brother-in-law, Montmorenci. The count 
of Soiflbns had then only an impptent hatred tot 
the cardinal, and did not date to declare him~ 
felf. v 

The duke of Orleans thus deferted, only be-; 

caufe he was not ftrong. enough, traverfed th^: 

kingdom more like a fugitive ,at the head .of ^ 

foreign banditti, than a prince marching, jtcy 

1 5 £iws 
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five battle to ft king. At length he comts to 
*nguedoc, where he it joined by the duke of 
Montmorcnci with fix or feven thoufand men, 
which he called an army, and which he had 
raifed partly at hrs own expence, and partly 
by promifes. Difcord, which always infinuates 
itfclf into parties, weakened thefe forces almoft 
as foon as they were gathered together. The 
duke of Elbcuf, Gallon's favourite, wanted to 
/hare the command with Montmorcnci, who 
had been at all the charge and trouble, and way 
in his own government* 

The very day of the battle of CafHenaudarf 
Was opened by a dffputc between Gafton and 
Sent Montmorcnci. This could hardly be 

v * ' called a battle; it was an encounter, 
3 a flcirmMb, in which the duke fell 
upon a imall detachment of the royal army, 
commanded by marechal Schombcrg; anc', whe- 
ther through his natural impetuotoy, through 
vexation and defpair, or by having drank tco 
freely, which was but too common at that 
time, he leaped a large ditch, followed only by 
five or fix of his people. This was fighting 
like the old knight- errant fl, and not like a ge- 
neral. After breaking through fevera) of the 
Enemy's ranks, he fell to the ground wounded, 
and was taken in fight of the duke of Orleans 
and his little army, who made not the teaft mo- 
tion to a/lift hrm. 

There was another of Henry IV/s fons pre- 
fent at this battle befides Gafton * this was the 
count of Moret, the natural ifluc of that mo- 
narch and mademoi/eUe de Beuil, who ven- 
tured bis perfon more than the lawful heir, and 
would not quit Mcntmorcncf, but was /lain 

fighting 
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iighthig by his fide* This is the fame count 
of Moret whom report Afterwards brought to 
life and made an hermit; an idle ftoiy whict\ 
Was blended with thefe fatal events. 

The taking of Montmorenci totally difpi- 
rited Gaffon, and difperfed the army which he 
owed wholly to that nobleman. 

The prince had now nothing left but to fub- 
mit The court fent BdlHon, counfdlor of 
ftate, and comptroller of the finances, to htm, 
T^hh a promife of Montmorenci'* pardon. Ne- 
verthelefs this pardon was not ftipulatcd in the 
. treaty the king made with his brother, or ra- 
ther the amnefty he granted him : it is not 
afting nobly to deceive the weak and unfortu- 
nate; but the cardinal was bent upon humbling 
the king's brother, and putting Montmorenci 
t6 death. Gafton himfelf promifed in an ar- 
ticle of this treaty, " To love the cardinal de 
Richelieu/' 

The fatal en«f of the marechal duke of Mont- 
morenci * is well known. His punHhrnent was 
juft, though that of the marechal de Maril lac's 
had not been fo. But the death of fo, hopeful 
an officer, who, by his great courage, genero- 
fity, and amiable qualifications, had gained the 

* He wat tried at Tholoufe before /eommiflioners,. of 
Whom the chief wa* an eccleflaltic, jnonfleurde l'AubefHne 
de Chateavnetof, who obtained a dityenf»tion from the pope « 
fer beiof -prefent as jadg e at a trial for. life J but ttta di^Cftfatjon 
could not fcreen him from the guilt of ingratitude, in con* . 
demaing a nobleman to whofe father he had been page. 
I'he duke de Montmorenci wai beheaded at Tholoufe, ot\ 
tlie thirtieth day of O&ober, in the year 1631, and fell 1 
tmiverfeUy regretted, as the ntolt acoompli&ed and amiable* 
nttileman in France, 

I 6 love 
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love and efteem of all France, made the cardi- 
nal more odious than that of Marillac had 
done. It has been feid, that when he was com- 
mitted to prifon, a bracelet was found on his 
arm with the pi&ure of Mary of Medicis. This 
circumftance always pafied for certain with the 
court, and is perfectly agreeable to the fpirit of 
the times. Madam de Motteville, that prin- 
cefs's. confident, acknowledges, in her memoirs*, 
that the duke of Montrnorenci had, like Buck- 
ingham, prided hirnfelf in being touched with 
her charms. It was the Spanim Galanteria*, 
fomewhat like the Italian Cicifbei, the remains, 
of chivalry,, which however did not at all con- 
tribute to abate the ft?verity of Lewis XIII.. 
q« Montrnorenci, before he went ta 

161 ' death, bequeathed a. famous p&ure 
°3 2 of Carrachio to the cardinal. This 
was not the fpirit of the times, but a new turn 
of thinking infpired by the approach of death, 
and looked upon by fome as an inftance of 
Chriilian magnanimity > and by.others asweak- 
nefs. 

Nov ic T bc kin 8C s brotbert *fter re- 

.^ ' 5 ' turning to France only to fee his 
3 friend and prote£tor die upon the 

fcaffold, and himfelf banifhed from the court as 
a favour, and in hourly apprehen fion for his li- 
berty, once, more left the kingdorn, and fled to 
Spain, where be joined his mother in Bruffcls* 
Under any other administration, a queen 
and the pr?fumptive heir of the crown, fled for 
refuge in an enemy's country, the general dis- 
content that prevailed among all orders of the 
*ate, and the blood of an hundred families to 

be 
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\e *evc[nge'd» would , have diftra&ed the king-* 
dom under the new,circumftances in which 
Europe then was. Guftavus Adol- N , 
phus, the fcourgeof the houfe of ov ; * 
Auftria, had been killed in the bat- It>32 
tie ofl/Utzen nearLeipfick in themidftof his vic- 
tories ; and the emperor, freed from that powerful 
enemy, might) ia conjun&ion with Spain, have 
overwhelmed France ; but, what had hardly ever 
happened, the Swedes maintained themfelves in 
a ftrange country even after the death of theic 
chief. Germany waslikewife a prey to the fame 
bloody troubles as before, and the Spanifh mo- 
narchy was every day growing weaker. All 
cabals then mult neceflarily fink beneath the 
cardinal's power; and yet not a day parted with- 
out intrigues and factions, of which he.was 
the chief caufe himfelf, by thofe private weak- 
Defies which are always intermingled with im- 
portant affairs ; and which, in defpite of the 
artifices ufed to diiguife them, difcover the lir> 
tleneffes of grandeur. It is pretended that the 
dutchefs of Chevreuife, who was always in- 
triguing and ftill preferved her charms, had by 
her artifices drawn in the cardinal to have that 
paflion.for her with which (he wanted to infpire 
him, and that (he made a facrifice of him to 
Chateauneuf, the keeper of the feals. The 
Commander de Jars, and others, had likewtfe 
a (hare in her confidence^ Queen Anne, Lewis's 
confort, had no other confolation in the lofs 
of her credit at court, but that of aififting the 
dutchefs of Chevreufe to make him contempt 
tible whom (he could not otherwife deftroy,' 
The dutchefs pretended to have an inclinatioh 

*, . •'. for 
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far the cardinal, and formed her intrigue* in 
fccpe&arien of his death, which frequent dif- 
orders had made as near m appearance at (he 
could wifli. A term of reproach which the ca- 
bal always made ufe of m mentioning the car* 
final, was what offended him the mdl # . 

The keeper erf the feaJs was imprifoned wkh- 
tut form of trial, becaufe they could tt<x bring 

, him to trial. The commander de Jars* 
33 and others, who were accufed of main-* 
taining a fecret correspondence with the queen* 
mother and duke of Orleans, were condemned 
by commiflioncrs to be beheaded* The com* 
tnander was pardoned upon the fcaffbld, but 
the others were executed. 

Not only thofe who were ftifpeAed or accufed 
of being in the duke of Orleans intereft were 
perfecuted, but Charles IV. duke of Lorrairi 
Was likewife made the viftim of the cardinal's 

, defijjna. Lewis having made himfelf 
35 i^jftcr of Ninci, promifed the duke to 
frrrtorc him hri capital, provided he would put his 
frfrer Margaret into "hit hands, who had been 
privately married to his brother Gafton. Thil 
match wa* the fource of newdifputes and quar- 
frels in the church and ftate: fhofe dilutes 
Were of a nature to bring about a great revo- 
lution j no left than the fuccCfllen to the crown 
Was concerned, and there had not happened to 
important a matter of contromf", fmce that 
about the Saliqttc law. 

The king in lifted that his brother's marriage 
with Margaret df terrain fliould be annulled ; 
and by ttat means,, if a prince fliould be born 

• Ths y ca1W4 falm U fiurri, or r»u$n *...,, % 

Of 
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of this Carriage, h£ wanted to have this prince,, 
his nephew, and heir to the kingdom, declared 
a baftard, and incapable of irmeiiting. The 
duke of Orleans 9 marriage had been celebrated 
fn the prefence of witnefles, authorifed by the 
father and all the relations of his Wife, con— 
ftmmated, and legally acknowledged by ah par- 
ties, and'folemnly confirmed by the archbiihoj* 
6f Malines. This marriage was regarded as^ 
val;d and indiflbluble by the whole court of 
Rome, . arid all the foreign universities ; an<f 
even the family of Lorrain declared afterwards,, 
fliat it was not in the pope's power to annul 
ft, and that it was an unalterable facrament. 

The welfare of the ftate required that thef 
princes of the blood fliould not be allowed to> 
difpofe of themfelvee without the king's will*. 
The fame reafon might hereafter require of 
them to acknowledge aa lawful king of France 
the iffue of this marriage, now declared unlaw- 
ful, but this danger wap at a diftance's the 
voice of prefent intereft prevailed, and it Be- 
came necefiafy, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the church, tnat a facrament like that of mar* . 
riage fhould be annulled, if it had not received 
the previous aflent of him who was in the place 
pf father of the family. 

An ediflf of the council did that which Rome- 
and the council bad never done;' and the king 
went with the cardinal to the parliament g t ' 
of Paris to have it verified. The cardinal x ** * 
fpoke at the bed of juftice in character "♦ 
pf prime miniffier, and peer of France. You 
may frame fome idea of the eloquence of thofe 
times from twd or three paflages in the cardi* 
Aal's harangue ; he faid that " To convert a 

foul 
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foul was more than to create a world > that the 
King no more dared to touch his mother than, 
he did the ark ; and again, that there never 
happens more than two or three 'relapfes in' 
acute difeafes,, unlefs the noble parts are in- 
jured." Almoft all his harangue was in this 
ftile, and yet it was perhaps as good as any 
that was pronounced at that time. This bad 
tafte,. which then prevailed, was no abafement 
to the minifter's genius ; and the fpirit of govern- 
ment has at all times been found compatible with 
falfe eloquence and falfe wit. The marriage of 
the duke of Orleans was folemnly annulled, and 
even the general aflembly of the clergy in 1 635, 
yi conformity with theedi&, declared all marri- 
ages contracted by the princes of the blood, with- 
out the king's confent, to be nult and void. The 
fee of Rome, however, did not confirm this 
law of the church and ftatc of Prance. 

The futiatioa of the royal family of France be- 
came the point of controvcrfy in all Europe. 
If the prcfumptivc heir to the crown of that 
kingdom perfuted in maintaining the marriage 
which had been annulled by this law, the chir-' 
dren born of that marriage were baftards iir 
France, and could not fucceed to their inhe- 
ritance without a civil war : if he took another 
yrife, the children born of this frefh marriage' 
were fcaftard's at Rome, and would raife a civil 
war againft the children of the firft. 
. The duke of Orleans by his refolution, of 
which this was the only example, prevented 
things being brought to luch extremitiy; and 
a few years afterwards the king confented to 
acknowledge his brother's wife. But that' parr 

Of the edict which renders null the ittarriages 
.1 .. • . . coa- 
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tontra&ed by the princes of the bloody without 
the king's confcnt,.remaihs[ftill in force. .... 

This.pbftinacy of the cardinal's, in pufbing . 
his revenge againft the prince, even to His do- 
mestic aflairs, in taking from him his wife, in 
Gripping his brother-in-law, the duke of Lor- 
rain, of his dominions, and in keeping the 
queen-mother in exile and indigence,. at length . 
roufed the friends of the royal refugees, 'who* 
entered into' a p!ot to affafiinate him. Father 
Chant eloube, a prieft of the oratory, and 
almoner to Mary ofMedicis, was juridically ac- 
cufed of having hired murderers, one of which, 
was broken on the wheel at Metz. There 
were but few of thefe attempts j many more 
had been made againft the life : of Henry IV. 
but fanaticifm produces greater crimes than the. 
mod inveterate hatred. 

The cardinal, who was much better guarded 
than Henry IV. had nothing to fear, and he 
v triumphed over all his enemies. The queen 
mother's and the duke of Orleans little court,, 
which was wandering and defolate, was filled, 
with diflenfionsand faflions, which always at- 
tend misfortune. 

Richelieu had 'more powerful enemies to op-, 
.pofe. He refolved, notwithftanding the fecret. 
troubles which preyed upon the vitals of the 
kingdom, to eftabliln the power and reputation 
of France abroad, and to complete the grand: 
fcheme. of Henry IV. by making open war 
with the whale houfe of Auftria, in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. By this war he rendered him- 
felf necefTary to a mafter who did not love him,. x 
and with whom his enemies were inceflantly la- 
bouring to ruin him. His reputation was concerned! 

iix 
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in this undertaking, as the time feimed to be- 
come fof crushing the Auftrian* power, now on 
its decline. Picardy and Chartfpagne Were ftill 
ttte limits of France; thefe limits might be en- 
larged while the Swedes were ftill in the em- 
pire. The United Provinces were ready to at- 
tack the king of Spain in Flanders, provided 
they could depend upon the leaft affiftahce from 
France. Thefe were the fole motives of the 
War againft the emperor, which continued till 
the treaty of Weftphalia;. and of that againft 
Spain, which lafted for a long time after, tilf 
ended by the treaty of the Pyrenees. All other 
reafons were only pretences. 

The court of France had hitherto endeavoured 
to take advantage of the troubles of Germany, 
under the title of ally to the Swedes, and medi- 
ators in the empire. The Swedes had loft the 
great battle at Nordlingen, and even their defeat 
proved ferviceable to France, as it brought them 
to be dependent on that kingdom. Chancellor 
©xenftiern came to Compeigne, to do ho- 
iftage to the cardinal's fortune, who was now 
ihafter of affairs in Germany, which had before 
been in the chancellor's hands. At the fame 
time he made a treaty with the ftates-general, 
to (hare with them the Spanifh Netherlands, 
Which he looked upon as an eafy conqueft* 

Lewis XIII. fent an herald at arms to BruC- 
ftls to declare war. This herald was to pre- 
fent a cartel of defiance to the cardinal-infant, 
fbn to Philip III. who was at that time governor 
of the Low Countries. It is to be obferved that 
this cardinal prinee, agreable to the cuftoms of 
thofe times, had the command of the army, 
and was one of the chiefs who gained the battle 

of 
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df Nordllngen agalhffthe-Sytedes. .In this age 
we fee the cardinals Richelieu, dfc 4a~ValtKe£ 
and Sotjrdw,- pitting on armour ahd rtnrchin£ 
at the head of armies,- Ail thefe cuftbtfts afe' 
now changed; This was the laft declaration)* 
of war made by an herald at arms ; fince that 
time each party has thought it fujficient to pub- 
Hfli it at nome, without fentf irfginto the enemfei 
country to declare it. 

Cardinal Richelieu drew flie duke of Savoy 
and the duke of Parma into this alliance : he 
Jilcewife made furfc of Barnard duke b{ Sa?ce- 
Weimar, by giving him a pcnfion of four mil- 
lions of livres*^r ann. and promifmg him* the 
landgravate of Alface.. Non4 of thefe events, 
however, anfwered the political views, with 
which they were framed; Alface, which was. 
to be given to .Weimar, fell a confidetable time 
afterwards into the hands of France ; and Lewis. 
XIII. who was dn one campaign to fhare x (l 7 £ 
the Spanifh Netherlands with the Dutch* l ° 3 
loft his army, and was very near feeing all 1 
Pteardy fall a pfey tothe Spaniards. They had 
tfftually- taken Corbie; and thelount of Galas^ 
the imperial general, and the duke of Lorrain, 
were in the -neighbourhood of Dijon. The 
French army were at firft unfuccefsful on all. 
fides, and flood in need of the greateft efforts: 
to refill thofe whom they thought to heat fo 
eafily. • . 

. In a word, the cardinal few himfelf in a very 
Ihort time on the point of being ruined by that' 
very .waT which he had raifed for the eftablifh-. 
ment of his own greatnefs and that of France- 
His power at court fuffered for fome time by 
the bad fttceefc of public affairs. The duke of 

Orleans^, 
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Orleans, whofe life was a perpetual reflux of 
quarrels and reconciliations with the king hi* 
brother, was returned to France ; and the car* 
dinal was obliged to refign the command of the 
army to this prince and the count of Soiflbns,. 
who retook Corbie. He now faw himfelf ex* 
pofed to the refentment of thefe two princes* 
This was a time of confpiracies and duels, as 
I have already obfervtd. ITxe fame perfons 
who afterwards, in conjun&ion with cardinal 
de Retz, brought about the firft troubles of the 
Fronde, and were concerned in the barricadoes, 
from that time took every opportunity of ex- 
ercifing that fa&ious fpirit with which they 
were devoured. Gallon and the count of Soi£ 
ibns^countenanced them in all their attempts 
againft the cardinal. It was refolved to aiiaf- 
finate him even in the king's pre fence: but 
the duke of Orleans, who always did things by 
halves, terrified at the attempt, neglected to 

5ive the fignal which had been agreed on by 
le confpirators. 
The Imperialists were driven out of Bur* 

Jundy, and the Spaniards from Picardy.. The 
uke of Weimar was fuccefsful in Alface, and 
made himfelf mafler of almoft that landgravatr* 
which the court of France had guaranteed to 
him; In fine, after a fcries of greater ad van* 
tages than there h~d been lofles, fortune, who 
preferved the cardinal's life from fo many plots 
againft it, preferved his reputation likewife, 
which depended on fuccek. 

This love of glory put him upon endeavour- 
ing to gain the firft place in the empire of wit 
and learning, even in the moft critical fituatioa 
of national affairs and his own, and in the 

midft 
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midft of thofe attempts to which his life was 
continually expofed. He eredtcd the Fiench 
acadenpy at this time, and exhibited the- fi 
atrical pieces in his own palace, in the 37 
composition of which he himfelf had fometimes 
a (hare. As Toon as the danger was paft* be 
refumed all his wonted pride and fiercenefs: 
for it was at this very time that he fomented 
the firft troubles of England, and that he wrote 
that note which was the forerunner of all the 
misfortunes of Charles I. " Before a year is 
elaj>fed,the king of England will find that J -am 
not* to be defpiied." 

When the prince of Conde was ob- • ~ 
liged toraife the fiege of Fontarabia, after I0 3° 
his army was beaten, and the duke de la Va- 
lette was accufed of not having properly a/lifted 
.him, hecaufed that duke, who had fled, to be 
condemned by a court of commifiioners, at 
which the kingj himfelf prcfided. This was an 
ancieptcuftom in the conftitution of the peerage, 
when kings were looked upon only as the heads 
of the peers : but under a government pi rely 
monarchical, the prefence and opinion of 
the fovereign had too much influence on the 
, opinions of the judges. 

This war of the cardinal's raifing, was not 
fully fuccefsful till the complete vidtory gained 
by the duke of Weimar over the Imperjalifts, 
in which he took four generals of the empire 
prifoners, took pofleflion of Fribourg and Bri- 
fac; and till at lengch the Spanifh branch of 
the hotife of Auftria loft Portugal by the only 
fuccefsful confpiracy which had happened in 
thofe times; and that it afterwards loft Cata- 
lonia by an open revolt towards the end of the 

year 
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year 1640. ' But before fortune had dilpofed of 
all thefe extraordinary evetitf in favour of 
France, the country was egpofed to ruin. The 
troop* began to be til payed j Grotiui, who wa* 
ambaffiulor from Sweden to the court of Paris 
fays* that the finances were badly managed. 
-His obfervation is vwy jaii \ for the cardinal 
was obliged fame time after the loft of Corbie 
10 create twenty-four new counftftor* of the 
parliament and one president. Certainly there 
was no want of new judges, and k was ihame- 
iul to create them merely for the fake of raiftng 
money by the fale of their plates. 'l*he par- 
liament accordingly complained of it j and all 
the anfwer they received was, that the cardinal 
imprifoned five of its magiftrates who had re- 

{refentcd their grievances like men of fpirit. 
Jvery one who dared to oppofe him at court, in 
the parliament, or in the armies, were difgraced, 
banifhed, or imprifoned* 

Lewi* XIII. always (food in need of a con- 
fident culled a favourite, who was capable of 
amuftng his melancholy difpofition, and of 
being the depofitory of his uneafineflcs, Thft 
port wa» occupied by the duke of St. Simon \ 
but not having taken fufltcient care to keep 
well with the cardinal, he was driven from 
4-011 rt, and baniflicd to Blaycs *. 

The king fometimct devoted himfelf to the 
fair fcx : he wn* fond of Made moifelle de la 
Fayette, maid of honour to the queen his wife, 
fa for as a weak, fcrupulous, and indifferent 
♦perJbn could be faid to love. Th* j*ftiit Cauflin, 

• A town *f Guitnnc In fnuut, on ibo rirer C»fOfloc. 

the 
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4be king's co&feflbr,. countenanced this cod- 
j>e£lion, as it might prove inftrunaental in prop 
curing the queen-mother's return. Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, at *he farne tipie that (be , 
.encouraged the king's paffion wa*in the intereft 
of the two .queens againft the cardinal: but 
the mi^ifter loon prevailed ov/er the rnj&re& 
and the confeflor, as he had done over the two 
queen*;. MadernoifeUe de ]& Fayette, through 
fear, of his refentment, threw herfelf intp a conr 
vent, and foon aftecwards father Cauffin , 
.w?s. arretted, andient into bani&r^erit I0 37 
in Lower Brittany. 

Chriftina, dutchefs of Savoys daughter of 
Henry iy. wjdovy %q Lewis Amadcus 9 and rer 
gent of Sayoy, had aUba JVnit confefjor, who 
caballed againft the court of France, and c*r 
afperated his royal penitent againft the cardinal* 
That minifter, preferring revenge and the intereft 
ofthq'ftaie to the law of, nations made no 
fcruple of fcizjng the Jefiuit in the dutchefs's 
dominions* The. queeji con/or t. herfelf wa$ 
treated like a common culprit,, for having wrote 
to the dutchefs of Chevreufe, who was the car- 
dinal's enemy, and had fled the kingdom. Her 
papers were feized, and (he herfelf obliged to 
undergo an examination before the chancellor 
Sequier. 

Ajl thefe particulars collected together, form 
a fajthful portrait of, this rainifter. The fame 
man fepmed made to lord it over all the family 
of the great king Henry IV; to perfecute his 
widow in foreign countries ; to >U ufe bis foa 
Gallon ; to raife faftions againft his daughter, 
the queen of England ; and laftly, to humble 
Lewis XIII. by making him powerful, and his 
2 wife 
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•ivife tiremUe."- Thttt'hc paffed his whole i&» 
■miniftration in ratting' the public hatred and re- 
•venging himfelf ; and every year produced new 

rebellions, and new punifhments. The rtvok 
of the count of Soiffons was the moft dangerous, 
jit-was fupported by the duke of Bouillon, fon 
to the marechal of that name, who received 
4iim into Sedan f ; by the duke of Guife, grand* 
don toBalafree, who with the courage of his an* 
ceftors refolved to reftore the fortunes of his 
houie; and laftly, by the king of Spain, who 
furniflied him with money and troops from the 
Low Countries. 

The count of SoHTons, and the duke of Bou- 
illon had a good army and knew how to con- 
duct* it; and for the -greater fecurity, it was 
refolved, while the army was advancing, to af- 
faffinate the cardinal, and make an infurrec- 
tion at Paris. The cardinal de Retz, who 
( was at that time very young, fcrved his firft 
•apprenticeftip to con (piracies in this plot. The 
•battle of Marfee, gained ty the count of Soiffons 
over the king's troops near Sedan, would have 
-greatly encouraged the confpirators ; but the 
death- of that prince, who was killed in the en* 

6 gagement, again extricated the cardinal 
* * from this new danger. Itwasnowfor 
once out of his power to punifli ; for he did 
-'not know of the confpiracy againft his life, and 
the rebel army was vi&erious. He therefore 
found it neceflary to enter into a treaty with 
the duke of Bouillon, who was in pofleffion 
of Sedan. The duke of Guife, the fame who 

f A ftrong town of Champajn* in France. 

after- • 
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afterwards made himfelf mafter of Naples, was 
the only one who fuffered on this occafion, be** 
ing condemned for contumacy in the parliament 
of Paris. 

The duke of Bouillon, who was reftored to 
favour at court) and outwardly reconciled to 
the cardinal, fwore fidelity, and at the fame 
time formed a new confpiracy. As every one 
who was about the king hated h'is minifter* and 
as the king could not be without a favourite, 
Richelieu himfelf gave him one in the perfon of 
young Effiat Cinq-Mars* that he might have a 
creature of his own about tJie throne. This 
young man, who was foon made mafter of the 
horfe, wanted to be in the council, and the car- 
dinal* who would not fuffer it, had immediately 
an irreconcileable enemy in him. What the 
more emboldened Cinq-Mars to . plot again ft 
him was, the king's own behaviour, who being 
frequently difpleaied with his minifter, and of- 
fended with his pride and ftate,. ufed to- impart 
his diflike to his. favourite, whom he always 
called his Dear Friend, and fpoke in fuch fharp 
terms againft Richelieu, that it incouraged 
Cinq-Mars to propofe to his majefty feveral 
times to have.hin) aflaffinated. This is proved 
by a letter which Lewis XIII. himfelf wrote to 
chancellor Seguier.> But the king afterwards 
took fuch a diflike to his favourite, that he fre- 
quently banifhed him from his prefence; fo 
that Cinq-Mars conceived an equal hatred to 
Lewis and his minifteh He had engaged in a 
correfpondence with the count of Soiflbns be- 
fore his death, and afterwards continued to. 
carry it on with the duke of Bouillon \ and the 
king's brother, who after his many unfucceffsful 

Vol. V. K fcheme* 
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fchemes remained quiet in his a.ncnnajje of 
Blob, grown weary at length of a life of idlc- 
ncfe, and being importuned by the confpirator», 
entered into the confederacy* His chief object 
in all his undertakings was the cardinal's death, 
a fcheme which had been frequently attempted 
and as often frurt rated, 
6 Lewis X1JL and Richelieu, who were 

0+ at that time both attacked by a diforder 
which was more dangerous than confpiraciej, 
and which foon brought them both to the grave, 
man hed together into Rouflillon, to divert the 
houfe of Auftria for ever of that province* The 
duke of Bouillon, whom they mould not have 
cntruflcd with a command, juft after having 
been in arms againft the king, was at the head 
<>f an army in Piedmont, againft rhe Spaniard*, 
and at that very time were plotting with the 
king** brother and Cinci-Mai*. The confpi- 
ratori made a treaty with Spain for a body of 
troops to be fent into France in order to throw 
tvery thing into confufion during a regency, 
which they looked upon ai very near, and of 
which every one hoped to make advantage. 
Cinq-Mars, who at that time had followed the 
king into Narbonne, was more in hii good 
l^rjic r«* thim ever j and Richelieu, who wai ill 
sit Taralcon, had loft all hi* credit, and kept 
hi* ground only by being nccrft'iry. 

The cardinal's good fortune would bavr if 
that this plrjf Jikrwifc fhould be 'difioveml ; a 
ropy of thr treaty frll into hii hand** Tin* 
(ail Cinq- Mars hi* life*. There was an ancc- 

• Ho v/« M>«acJ«d At UyoM, togctbtr with monitor 
4$ '1 lieu, 

2 dote 
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dote nanded about by the courtiers of thofe 
days, that the king, who was frequently wont 
to call the matter of his horfe his Dear Friend, 
pulled out his watch at the hour appointed for 
his execution, and turning to thofe about him 
raid, " I fancy my Dear Friend makes a very 
bad figure juft now." The duke of Bouillon . 
was put under arreft at the head of his army 
at Cafal. He faved his life becaufe they wanted 
his principality.of Sedan more than his life : and 
he who had twice betrayed the ftate, preferved 
his dignity of prince, and in exchange for Sedan, 
had lands of a much greater value given him. 
De Thou f> whofe only fault was the having 

f This was the ton of the hiftorian : he was king's coun- 
sellor, and mailer of requefts of the king's houfehold, a man 
of profound erudition and unblemifhed integrity. Some 
people believed that the cardinal revenged on him what his 
father had faid in his hiftory, of Anthony du Pleflis de 
Richelieu, one of the cardinal's -great uncles. Speaking 
of the confpiracy of Amboife, the hiftorian fays, Antoniui 
PleJJiacut Ricbejieus, vulgo di&us monacbus, quod earn vitam pro- 
fejfui fuijjet \ deini/oto ejurato, omnt fe licentice ac iibidinis gentre 
contaminajjet. lt Anthony du Pleflis de Richelieu, commonly 
called a monk, becaufe he had profefled that kind of life ; 
afterwards renouncing his vows, he defiled himfelf with 
every fpecies of licentioufnefs and libertinifm." Francis 
Auguftus de Thou fuffered in the thirty- fifth year of his 
age, with the mod philofophical compofure. About an 
hour before his execution, he wrote with" his own hand the 
following claflical infeription, to. be put upon a chapel he 
had founded at the Cordeliers of Tarrafcon, in performance 
of a vow which he had made at that town when he was 
fit ft imprifoned. 

Cbriflo Liber ateri, 
Votum in curare pr$ libcrtati conception, 
Franc, Augujiuz Thuanui 
E car cere vita jam jam liber andus, 
Mcrito Johit. Sept. 12, 164.2. 

K 2 been 
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been privy to the confpiracy, which he at the 
fame time difapp roved, was condemned to die 
for not having difcovcrcd it j notwithstanding 
that he pleaded in excufe that he could not 
have been able to prove a depofition of fhat 
kind ; and that he mould have been much more 
deferving of death, had he ace u fed the king's 
brother of a crime again ft the ftate, without luf- 
ficient evidence to make good his charge* This 
obvious j unification was not allowed by the car* 
dinal, who was his mortal enemy. The judges 
condemned him upon a hw made by Lewis XL 
whofe name is alone fufficient to prove it to 
have been a cruel one. The <jueen herfelf was 
privy to the plot ; but not being accufed, (he 
efcaped the mortifications (he mult otherwife 
have fullered. As to Carton duke of Orleans, 
he, as ufual, impeached his accomplices, and 
humbled himfclf, consenting to remain at Blois 
without guards, or any other of the honours 
belonging to his dignity ; it had been always 
his fare to bring his friends to a priibn or a 
fcaffold. 

The cardinal difplayed all his haughty rigour 
in his revenge authorifed by iuftice. He carried 
the mafter of the horfe after him from Tarafcon 
to Lvons on the Rhone, in a boat fattened to 
the item of that in which he himfelf was; and, 
though (truck with death himfelf, exulting in 
the fall of him who was going to fuffer by the 
hand of the executioner, irom thence the 
cardinal was carried to Paris upon the (boul- 
ders of his guards, in a large litter, where 
two men could (land by his bed-fide : a breach 
was made in the waifs of the towns though 
which he palled, in order to give him a more 
5 com* 
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commodious entrance. lit this, manner he 
went to finifh his life in Paris, at the r^ ' 
age of fifty-eight, leaving the king a" * 

pleafed with being rid of him, and ^ 2 

yet perplexed with being his own matter. It 
is faid that this minifter governed after his 
death, becaule forae vacant places were filled 
with thofe of his nomination : but the com- 
miffio ns had been made out before his death ; 
and what proves beyond contradi&ion that he 
had already governed too long and had loft 
his power is, that all thofe whom he had fhut 
up in the Baftile, were releafed as foon as he s 
was dead, as vi&ims who were no longer to be 
facrificed to his vengeance. He left the king 
three millions of our money, at fifty livres to 
the mark, which fum he always kept by htm * 
in referve. The expence of his household after 
he came to be prime minifter, amounted to a 
thoufand crowns a-day. Every thifjg about 
him was fplendid and ftately ; whereas, in the 
king's family, all was plain and fun pie. His 
guards attended him quite to the room- door 
■whenever he went to his matter. He took pre- 
cedency of all the princes of the blood : he 
wantea nothing but the crown ; and even while 
he lay on his death-bed, and ftill entertained 
hopes of furviving the king, he took j , 
.meafures for being made regent of the */ . 
kingdom. Henry FV's widow died * a 

about five months before him, and Lewis XIII. 
followed him about five months afterwards. 

It was difficult to fay which of the three 

was moft ufihappy. The queen mother^ after 

having been long a wanderer, died very poor 

in Cologne. The fon, though mafter of a no- 

: K 3 ble 
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blc kingdom, neither taftcd the Tweets of great- 
nefs, if it affords any, nor thofu of focicty ; he 
was always under a yoke, and always endeavour* 
ingtofliakc it off j Uibje&toanillftateof health, 
gloomy melancholy, and infupportable even 
to himfclf : he had not one fervant who loved 
him, hediftruftcd his own wife, was hated by hii 
brother, defcrted by his miftrefles, without hav- 
ing experienced the pleafures of love, betrayed 
by his favourites, and abandoned on the throne, 
1 he condition of the meaneft of his fubjedti 
who lived in peace was infinitely preferable 
to his. 

The cardinal was perhaps the moft un- 
happy of the three, becaufc he was the moil 
hated i and that though labouring under a bad 
ftate of health, he was obliged to fupport an 
immenfe burthen with hand* imbrued in blood. 

In thefe times of confpiracies and ounifli- 
ments the kingdom however was in a flourifh- 
ina; condition j and notwithftanding the troubles 
which prevailed, the age of politenefs and the 
liberal arts began to difcover itfelf. Lewis XIII, 
contributed nothing towards this change j i( 
was chiefly owing to the care and indultry of 
cardinal Richelieu. Philofophy indeed could 
not as yet fhakc off the ruft of the fchooJs ; 
but Corneille in 1635, began that famous xra 
of fcience, known by the name of the age of 
Lewis XIV. by hia«incomparable tragedy of the 
Cid j Lc Pouflin equalled Raphael d'Urbin in 
fome parts of painting. tSculpture was foon 
brought to perfection by Girardon, as may be 
fecn by Richelieu's monument. The French 
began to make themfclves eftccmed every where 
by their agreeable and polite maimers, Jn a 

word 
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word, this was the dawn of good tafte. The 
nation was not yet what it became afterwards ; 
neither was trade fo well cultivated, nor the m 
general police eftabliflied. The inner parts of the 
kingdom were yet to be regulated. Paris was the 
only handfome city, and that wanted many necef- 
fary things, as we fhall fee hereafter in the age of 
Lewis XIV. The manner of living as well as 
the drefs of thofe times, was in every refpe<St 
different from what it is at prefent; infomuch, 
that were the people of our days to fee thofe 
of that time, they would not think they faw 
their fathers. The bufkins, the doublet, the 
cloak, the large ruff, the whiikers, and 
the little pointed beard, would 'render them 
as ftrange to us as their paffions for plots, their 
eagernefs for duels, their tavern debaucheries, 
and their univerfal ignorance, notwithftandmg 
their natural good fenfe. 

The nation was not fo rich as it has fince 
become^ either in coined fpecie or wrought 
filver j and though the adminiftration drew all 
it could from the people, it w,as not able to 
raife above one half the annual income of 
Lewis XIV. They were likewife inferior to 
us in the riches of induftry. The coarfe cloth 
manufactures of Rouen and Elbeuf were the 
fineft then, known in France : there was no 
tapeftry, nor chriftal or plate glafs. The art 
of watch-making was but in its infancy, and 
coufifted in putting a firing upon the fufee of 
a watch, pendulums not being then invented. 
The maritime commerce in the fea-ports of the 
Levant was ten times lefs than it is at prcfent ; 
that of America confuted only in a few furs from 
Canada: they fent no fhips to the Eaft Indies, 
K 4 while 
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while the Dutch had large kingdom? there, 
3nd the Engl: ft very confiderable fettlements. 
Confecjucntly there was much lefs money in 
the nation than there is at prtfcnt; the govern- 
ment borrowed at higher intereft : the Icaft it 
gave for annuities at cardinal Richelieu's death 
was feven and a half per cent. This may 
Jerve as an inconteftable proof among many 
othcr5, that the Political Will faid to be madfc 
by that n^nifter xould not be his. The ig- 
norant and abfurd im potior who has forged 
his name, fays, in the firfl chapter of the fecond 
part, that the pofleffion of thef'e annuities brings 
in the firfl purchafe money in feven years and 
an half: he has taken the feventh penny, for 
feven and a half per cent, and does not perceive 
that the; reimbnrfement of a capital in feven 
years and an half, inftead of giving (even and 
a half, gives fourteen per cent per ann. The 
whole of what he fays throughout this chapter, 
(hews him to be equally ignorant of the firft 
elements of arithmetic, as he is of (late-affairs. 
I enter into this fhort detail only to fliew how 
mankind may be impofed on by a name : fo 
long as this work of darknefs palled for car- 
dinal Richelieu's, it was extolled for a mailer- 
piece; but thofe who have difcovered this to 
be a forgery, have found it full of errors and 
falfehoods. 
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CHAP. CXLVIL* 

Of the Government and Manners of Spaik, 
from the Reign of Philip II. to that of 
Philip IV. 

WE have feen that after the death of Philip 
II. the Spanifh monarchs confirmed their 
abfolute power in their own dominions, and 
infenfibly loft their authority in Europe. This 
decline began to manifeft itfelf in the firft year 
of the reign of Philip III. the weaknefs of 
whofe character communicated itfelf to aJl parts 
of his adminiftration. It was difficult to ex- 
tend a conftant and equal care and vigilance to 
the vaft pofleffions in Afia, Africa, America, 
Italy, and the Netherlands : but his father had 
overcome thefe difficulties j and the riches of 
Mexico, Peru, the Brazils, and the Eaft Indies, 
might have empowered his foii to overcome ail 
obstacles. But there was fuch a remiflhefs in 
the adminiftration, and fuch treachery in -the 
management of the public revenues, that in the 
war againft the United Provinces, there was 
not money fufficient to pay the Spanifh troops, 
who thereupon mutinied and defertcd, to the 
number of three thou fa nd, over to prince , 
Maurice. A private ftadtholer by a pru- 2 ^ 
dent oeconomy, was able to pay his troops 
better than the fovereign of fo many kingdoms* 
Philip III. might have covered the ocean with 
his fleets, and yet the fmall provinces of Hol- 
land and Zealand were fuperior to him at fea. 
With their fl&t they took from him the principal 
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Molucca iflands, particularly that of Amboyna, 

1606 w ^ lc ^ ^as cvcr ^ nc ' c ^"tiimcd in the 
pofleflion of the Dutch, hi a word, 
tbefe il-vcn fitlall provinces baffled all the force* 
of this vaft monarchy by land, and made them* 
felves fuperior by fca. 

Philip III. though at peace whft France and 
England, and engaged only in this one war, 
with a new formed republic, was obliged to 
y- conclude a truce of twelve years with 
9 it, and to leave it in pofleflion of all it 
had taken from him \ to fecure to it its trade 
in the great Indies ; and finally, to reftore to 
the houfe of Naflau all the poflefliom it had 
fituated in the lands of the Spanifli monarchy, 
Henry IV. had the glory of concluding thi* 
truce by his ambafladors. It is generally the 
weakeft fide that aflcs a truce, and yet prince 
Maurice would not apply for one : it was even 
more difficult to get his confent to it than the 
king of Spain's. 

The cxpulfion of the Moors was ftill more 
prejudicial to the monarchy. Philip III. could 
not crufli an inconfidcrablc number of Hollan- 
ders, and yet he was unfortunate enough to be 
able to expel between fix and feven hundred 
thoufand Moors from his dominions. Thcfc 
remains of the ancient conqueror* of Spain were 
for the moft part deftitute of arms, employed 
wholly in trade and agriculture, far left formi- 
dable in Spain than the protectants were in 
Vn ncc, and much more ufeful, becaufe they 
were laborious in a country given up to idlc- 
ncft. They were obliged to put on the ap- 
pearance of being Chnftiani : the inquifltion 
jicrfccutcd them without ccafing; this pcrfr- 

tutiou 
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cution occafioned Tome few infurre£Uo ns, but 
they were very weak and eafily quelled. Henry' 
IV. defigned to take thefe people under his pro- 
tection : but his correfpondence with * 
them was difcovered by a clerk of the 9 

office for foreign affairs ; and this difcovery oc- 
cafioned their difperflon. It had already been 
refolved to drive them out of the kingdom. 
They made an offer of two millions of gold 
ducats for permiflion to breathe the air of 
Spain, but in vain; the council was in- 
flexible. Twenty thoufand of thefe profcribed 
wretches took refuge among the mountains ; 
but having no other arms than flings and Hones, 
they were foon put to the rout. Two whole 
years were takciuup in tranfporting fubje&sout 
of the kingdom, and depopulating the (late. 
Philip thus deprived himfelf of the moft labo- 
rious part of his fubjeds, in Read of imitating 
the Turks, who know how to keep the Greeks 
under proper fubje&ion, without obliging them 
to feek for fettlements in foreign countries. 

The greateft part of thefe Spanifh Moors 
took refuge in Africa, their ancient country ; 
fome removed to France during the regency of 
Mary of Medecis ; thofe who would, not re- 
nounce their religion, embarked in the ports of 
that kingdom for Tunis ; a few families, who 
embraced the chriftian faith, fettled in Provence 
and Languedoc, and fome in Paris, where their 
race was not unknown : but at length thefe re- 
fugees were incorporated with the reft of the 
nation, who profited by the fault of the Spanifh 
monarch, which it after imitated by the expul- 
Jion of the reformed. Thus have all nations 
been intermingled, and one people fwallowed 
K 6 up 
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up in another, fometimes by perfections, and 
at other times by concjuefts. 

This great emigration, added to that which 
happened under Ferdinand and Ifabella, and to 
the numerous colonies which avarice had tranf- 
planted into the new world, infenfibly exhaufted 
Spain of its inhabitants, and that monarchy 
foon became a mighty body without fubftance. 
Superftition, the vice of weak minds, was an- 
other fubjeft of difgrace to the reign of Philip 
III. his court was only a chaos of intrigues, 
like that of Lewis XIII. Thefe two princes 
could neither of them live without favourites, 
nor reign without prime minifters. The duke 
of Lerrtja, who was afterwards cardinal, go- 
verned for a long time both king and kingdom, 
till the general confufion pf ^ffairs drove htm 
from his place. He was fucceeded by his fon j 
but the kingdom was not the better for it. 

r The diforder in the ftatc increafed un- 

1021 der the reign of Philip IV. fon to Philip 
III. His favourite, the count duke of Olivarez, 
made him take the furname of Great on his ac- 
ceffion to the throne. Had he been realfy fo, 
he would not have needed a* prime mintfter. 
Europe and his own fubjedb refufed him this 
title i and afterwards wl.en he loft Rouffillon, 
'by the inferiority of his arms, Portugal by his 
negligence, and Catalonia by the abuse bje made 
of his power, the public voice «pe him a ditch 
for his device, with thefe words : •* The more 
is taken from it the greater it is." 

This fine kingdom was at that time weak 
without doors, and roiferable within. It was a 
Granger to all kind of police. Its domeftic com- 
merce was ruined, by the duties which they 

con* 
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continued to taffe from one province to andtheh. 
Every one of thefe provinces had formerly been 
a petty kingdom, and the ancient cuftorns 
were ftill kept up. What had formerly been a 
neceflary law was mow become an abfolute 
burthen. The government did not know how 
to form all thefe different parts into an uniform 
whole. The fame error has been introduced 
into France ; but in Spain it was carried to 
fiich an excefs, that it was forbidden even to 
carry money out of one province into another* 
No induftry feconded the gifts of nature in this 
happy climate : neither the filks of Valentia, 
nor the fine woollen fluffs of Andalufia and 
Caftile were made by the hands of the natives. 
Fine linen cloaths were an article of luxury 
then very little known. TheFlemifh manufac- 
turers, tne remains of the eftablifhments of the 
ho ufe of Burgundy, furnifhed Madrid with all 
it then knew of magnificence. Gold and filver 
fluffs were prohibited in the kingdom, as in an 
indigent republic, afraid of being impoverished. 
And indeed, noiwithftanding the mines of the 
new world, Spain was fo poor that Philip IV'a 
niiniftry was reduced to the neceifity of coining 
copper money, and giving it a price nearly ' 
equivalent to that of filver ; fo that the mafter 
of Mexico and Peru was obliged to make ufe 
of counterfeit coin, to defray the expences of 
the ftate. They did not dare, according to the 
wife Gourville, to impofe peribnal taxes, be- 
caufe as- the burghers and the country people 
had hardly any moveables, they coujd never be 
compelled to pay the fums afiefled upon them. 
Never was the faying of Charles V. more com- 
pletely 
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pletely verified: " France abounds m every 
thing, Spain wants every thing." 

The reign of Philip IV. was only a feries of 
lofles and difgraces ; and the count duke Oli- 
varez was as unfortunate in his adminiftration 
as cardinal de Richelieu was happy in his. 

The Dutch, who began the war again at the 
162 ex P> rat ' on of the twelve years truce, 
5 t ook t he Barzils from Spain, of which 
they ftill retain Surinam. They likewife took 
Maeftricht, which ftill continues in their pof- 
feflion. Philip's armies were driven out of the 
Valteline and Piedmont by the French, without a 
declaration of war; and at length after war 
was declared in 1635, his arms proved unfuc- 
cefsful in all parts. Artois was invaded ; Cata- 
lonia jealous of its privileges, upon which he 
had made encroachments, revolts all together, 
and puts itfelf under the dominion of France. 
Portugal (hook off his yoke ; and by a confpi- 
racy as vigoroufly executed as it haa been well 
conducted, the family of Braganza was feated 
on the throne of that kingdom. The prime 
minifter, Olivarez, had the confufion of having 
himfelf contributed to this great revolution, by 
fending money to the duke of Braganza to take 
from him all pretence of not coming to Ma- 
drid. With this very money the duke paid 
the confpirators. 

The revolution was not difficult. Olivarez ' 
had been imprudent enough to recal a Spanifh 
garrifon from Lifbon. There were few troops 
left to guard the kingdom. The people were 
exafperated with a new tax that was going to 
be laid upon them ; and, to complete all, the 
prime ipinifter thinking to deceive the duke of 

Bra- 
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Braganza, had given him the command of the, 
arfenal. The dutchefs of Mantua, who was 
vice-queen, was driven out ,of the kingdom, 
without a fingle perfon to ftir in her defence. 
A Spanifh Secretary of flate and one of his 
clerks were the only victims iacrificed to the. 
public vengeance. All the towns in Portugal- 
followed the example of Lifbon, almoft in the 
fame day. Don John of Braganza was uni- 
verfally proclaimed king without the leaft dis- 
turbance : a fon does not fucceed more peace- 
ably to the pofletiions of his father. Ships were 
difpatched from Lifbon to all the cities of Afia 
and Africa, and to all the iflands which be-* 
•longed to the crown of Portugal, and they all 
with one accord expelled the Spanifh gover- 
nors. All that part of the Brazils which had 
not been taken from the Spaniards by the 
Dutch, returned under the Portuguefc domi- 
nion > and at length the Dutch made a league 
with the new king, don John of Braganza, and 
reftored to him what they had taken from the 
Spaniards in the Brazils. 

The Azores iflands, Mofambique, Goa, and 
Macao, were animated with the fame fpirit as 
Lifbon. It feemed as if the confpiracy had 
been previously 'concerted in all thefe towns. 
It every where appeared how difagreeable a fo- 
reign ruler is, and at the fame time how badly 
the Sppnifh miniftry had provided for the pre- 
fervation of fo many dates. 

It was likewife feen how kings are flattered 
in their misfortunes, and how carefully dif- 
agreeable truths are difguifed to them. The 
manner in which Olivarez acquainted Philip 
1 Y». i{ith the lofs of Portugal is famous. " I 

come 
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come to bring your majefty good news, laid 
that artful minister : all the duke of Bragan- 
aa*s eftates are fallen to you ; he has taken it 
into his head to have himfelf declared king, 
and bv his crime vour majefty is intitled to the 
confiication of all his eftates." This con- 
flfcation however did not take place : Portugal 
became a confidence kingdom, efpccially when 
by the riches of Brazil, and its treaties with 
-England, it cftabliftifcd a flourifhing trade. 
The counted ukc Olivarefc, maftcr of the 
Spanifli monarchy, and rival to cardinal de 
Kichclieu, was at length difgraced for hav- 
ing been unfuccefsfuL Thefe two mrni- 
fters had long been alike kings, the one in ' 
France and the other in Spain ; both had t^ie 
royal family, the grandees of the kingdom, and 
the people, their enemies j they were both 
very different in their characters, their virtues, 
ana their vices. The count- duke was as re- 
ferved, mild, and gentle, as the cardinal was 
lively, haughty, and cruel. It was Richelieu's 
adtivity which continued him in the admini* 
ftration, and gave him almoft always the af* 
cendant over Olivarez. TheSpanifh miniftcr 
loft every thing by his negligence. He died the 
death of all di (graced minifters; it is faid that 
vexation kills them j but it is not fo much the 
vexation of being left in folitude, after the 
hurry they have been accuftomed to, as the 
vexation of knowirtg that they are hated, and 
cannot revenge themfclvcs. Cardinal Richelieu 
fliortned his days in a different manner, by the 
uneafinefles with which he was devoured in the 
fullnefs of his power* 

After 
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After all the lofles that the Spanish branch 
of thehoufe of Auftria had fuftained, it ftill re- 
tained more dominions than the kingdom of 
Spain now poffeffes. The dutchy of Milan, 
Flanders, Naples, and Sicily, belonged to that 
monarchy ; and notwithftanding the badnefs of 
its adminiftration, it continued to give great 
uneafinefs fo France, till the peace of the 
Pyrenees. 

From the time of Philip II. to Philip IV. 
the Spaniards were famous for the arts of ge- 
nius. Their ftage, imperfe& as it was, was 
ftill fuperior to that of other nations, and ferved 
as a model for the EngJifh theatre : and after- 
wards, when tragedy began to appear with fome 
degree of luftre in France, it borrowed a great 
deal from the Spanifli ftage* Hiftory, pleating 
romances, ingenious fictions, and morality, 
were carried to a ftill greater perfe&ion in Spain 
than the drama ; but found philofophy was al- 
ways unknown to them. The inquifition and 
fuperftition perpetuated the errors of the fchools. 
The mathematics were very little cultivated, 
and the Spaniards almoft always employed Ita- 
lian engineers in their wars. They had fome 
painters of the fecond rank, but never any 
School for painting. Architecture did not make 
any confiderable progrefs among them. The 
efcurial was built after a Frenchman's defign. 
The mechanical arts were ftijl in a very rude 
ftate. The magnificence of the noblemen con- 
fided in great heaps of filver plate, and a num- 
ber of fervants. 

There was an oftentatious kind of generofity 
pradifed in the houfes of the grandees, which 
deceived ftrangers, aud was the cuftom no where 

but 
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but in Spain ; this was to diftribute all the 
money won at play among the by-ftanders of 
whatsoever condition* Montrefor relates that 
when the duke of Lerma received Gafton, bro- 
ther to Lewis XIII. and his retinue in the 
Low Countries, he dffplayed a ftill more ex- 
traordinary kind of magnificence. This mi- 
niftcr, at whofe houfe Gafton remained for fe- 
veral days, caufed two thoufand louis d'ors to be 
laid every day upon a large gaming table for 
the princes retinue and himfelflikewife to di- 
vert themfelves at play. 

The entertainments of bull-fighting were 
very frequent, as they drill are ; this was a 
moil magnificent and gallant fpc&acle, and at 
the fame time the moil cruel. At the fame 
time there was a total want of the conveniences 
of life. The want of thefe conveniences. 
was greatly increafed after the expulfion 
of the Moors. Hence it comes to pafs, that 
you travel in Spain as you would in the dtfetu 
of Arabia, and that the towns are deftitute of 
every kind of conveniency. Society was as 
little improved as the handicraft arts. The 
women, who were aim oft as clofely confined 
as tbofe in Africa, comparing this flavery with 
the liberty enjoyed by thofe of their fex in 
France, became doubly miferablc. This re- 
ftraint brought to perfection an art unknown 
to us, that of difcourfinp with the fingers. In 
this manner only did a lover explain himfclf 
under his miftreft's window, who at the fame time 
opened one of thofe little window grates called 
Jcaloufies, which fupplied the place of fifties, 
and anfwered him in the fame language. Every 
one played upon the guittar, and yet it did not 

en- 
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enliven the general gloom that was fpread over- 
the face of the whole country. The practice 
of religiousxduties fupply the place of other oc- 
cupations among- the common people, who 
were all unemployed. It was faid then that- 
pride, devotion, love, and idlenefs, compofed 
the character of the Spanifhi nation ; ( but at the 
fame time there were none of thofe bloody re-- 
volutions, confpiracies, and cruel puniihments, 
which were (o frequent in the other courts of Eu- 
rope. Neither the duke of Lerma nor the count 
Olivarez fhed the blood of their enemies on the, 
fcaffolJ : their kings were not aflaflinated there* 
as in France 5 nor did they fall, as in England, 
by the hand of the executioner. 



CHAP. CXLVIIL 
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Of the Germans, under the Emperor Ro-: 
dolph II. Matthias, and Ferdinand' 

' II. Of the Misfortunes .of the'Eleaor Pa- 
latine Frederick, Of the'Conquefts of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Of the Peace of- 
Westphalpa, ice. 

WHILE Franee'was recovering new life, 
' under Henry IV. that England flourished, 
under its Elizabeth, and Spain was the prepon-. 
derating power in Europe under Philip II. Ger- 
many and the North did not make fo great a 
figure. 

If we confider Germany as the feat of the 
empire, that empire was but an empty name ; 

• * and 
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and it may be obfcrved, that front the abdication 
of the emperor Charles V . till the reign of Leopold , 
it never nad any credit in Italy. The corona- 
tions at Rome and Milan were fupprefled, a* 
ufelcfs ceremonicn, which had before been look- 
ed upon as cflential : but after that Ferdinand f . 
the brother and fucccflbr of Charles V. had 
neglcfled to make the journey to Rome, it be- 
gan to be thought of no conference. The 
pretentions of the emperors upon Rome, and 
that of the popes to the bellowing the imperial 
dignity, fell infenfibly into oblivion j all was 
confined to a letter or congratulation, which 
thefupreme pontiff writes to the emperor ele&. 
Germany ftill retained the title of empire, tbo* 
weak, as being always a prey to diviuons. Ic 
was in fa& a republic of princes, of which the 
emperor was chief; and thefe princes, having 
all pretentions upon one another, were almoft 
always engaged m a civil war, cither private or 
public, Whieh was continually fed by their con- 
trary Interefts, and by the three different reli- 
gions then in Germany, which were ftill more 
contrary than the interefts of the princes. 

It was impoffible that this vaft ftate, divided 
into fo many detached principalities, deftituce 
of trade at that time, and confequently of 
riches, could have much influence on the fvftem 
of Europe. It was not ftrong without doors, 
but it was within, becaufe it was always an in- 
dubious and warlike nation. Had the Gcr- 
manic conftitution fallen to decay, bad the 
Turks invaded one part of Germany, and the 
other had called in foreign mailers, politicians 
wonld not have failed to declare, that Ger- 
many, already corn in pieces by inteftine divi- 
sions* 
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fions, could not fubfift any longer, and would 
have demonftrated that the peculiar form of it$ 
government, the great number of its princes* 
and the plurality of religions, had neceflarily 
prepared the way to ruin and inevitable flavery. 
The caufes of the decline of the ancient Ro- 
man empire were not near fo obvious, and yet 
the Germanic body has remained unftiaken, 
while it carried in its bofom every thing that 
appeared mo ft likely to overturn it; and it is 
difficult to afcribe this permanence of conftitu- 
tion to any other caufe than the genius of the 
nation. 

Germany had loft Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, in 1552, during the reign of Charles V< 
but this territory, which belonged to ancient 
France, might be confidered rather as an ex- 
crefcence of the Germanic body, than a natu- 
ral part of the ftate. Ferdinand I. nor his fuo 
ceflors had made the leaft attempt to recover 
thofe towns. The emperors of the houfe of 
Auftria, after they became kings of Hungary,, 
had always the Turk to fear, and were not in 
a condition to difturb France, weak as (he was, 
from the time of Francis II. to Henry IV. The 
princes of Germany might plunder her, while 
the Germanic body could not aflemble all its 
forces to deftroy her. 

Ferdinand I. in vain endeavoured to recon- 
cile the three religions which divided the em- 
pire, and to unite the princes, who ^vere fre- 
quently- at war with each other. The old 
maxim, " Divide to reign," by no means fuited 
him : Germany muft be united before he could 
be powerful ; but it 'was fo far from being in a 
ftate of union, that it was difmembered. It 

was 
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was precifely in his reign that the Teutonic 
knights gave the Poles Livonia, which was re- 
puted a province* of the empire, and which at 
prefent is in the pofleflion of the Ruffians. The 
making all the bishopries in Brandenburg and 
Saxony fecular, was not a difmembering of the 
ftate, but only a great change, which made 
thofe princes more powerful, and the emperor 
weaker. 

Maximilian II. was ftill lefs the fovcrcign 
than Ferdinand I. Had the empire preferved 
any remains of its vigour, he would- have fup- 
porteA his right to the Netherlands, 'which 

. were undoubtedly a province of the empi *, 
and of which the emperor and the diet were 
the proper judges. Thefe pe .pie therefore, 
who had fo long been called rebels, ought to 
have been -put by the laws under the ban of the 
empirej and yet Maximilian fuffered the prince 
of Orange, William the Silent, to carry on the 
war in the Netherlands, at the head of German 
troops, without interfering in thequaneJ. This 
emperor in vain caufed himfclf to be eleclcd 
king of Poland, in the year 1575, after the de- 
parture of Henry III. which was looked upon 
as an abdication; for Batteri, the \aivodeof 
Tranfilvania, and the emperor's own vafl'al, 
carried it before his fovereign ; and the Otto- 
man court, under whofe protection Batten :htn 

. was, proved more powerful than the court <f 
Vienna. 

Rodolph II. who fucceeJed his father Maxi- 
milian II. held the rcim of the err pi re wi'h a 
ftill feebler hjn-J. He was at the lame tin e 
emperor, and kin;* of Bohemia and Huniar; f 
but he had j.u influence cither in Bonerr,:*-, 

IJjii- 
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Hungary, or Germany, and-ftill lefs in Italy. 
# Rodolpirs reign feems to prove that there is no 
'general rule in politics. 

This prince was efteemed more incapable of go- 
verning than even Henry III. of France. Henry's 
conduct coft him his life, and almoft occafioned 
the lofs of the kingdom. Rodolph's conduct, 
. tho' much weaker, caufed not the leaft trouble 
in Germany. The reafon is, that in France 
all the nobles. wanted to eftablifh their own 
power upon the ruins of the throne, and that 
the German princes were already all of them 
eftabli&ed. 

There are times which absolutely require the 
prince to be a warrior; Rodolph, who was not 
fuch, faw his kingdom of Hungary over-run by 
the Turks. Germany was at that time fo badly 
governed, that they were obliged to go a beg- 
ging to raife money for oppofing the Ottoman 
conquefts. Begging-boxes were fixed up at 
the doors of all the churches. This was the 
firft war that had been carried on by charity : it 
was looked upon as a kind of holy war, but it 
was not the more fuccefsful on Mat account ; 
and had it not been for the troubles in the fe- 
raglio, it is probable that Hungary would have 
remained for ever in the hands of the Porte. 

Exactly the fame thing happened in Ger- 
many under this emperor, which had lately 
been feen in France under Henry III. a ca- 
tholic league in oppofition to a proteftant one, 
without the fovereign having it in his power to 
put a ftop to the proceedings of either. Reli- 
gion, which had long been the caufe of fo many 
troubles in the empire, was now only the pre- 
text. The affair in queftion was the fucccef- 

fion 
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fion of the dutcbies of Cleves and Julicrs ;' this 
was another confequence of the feudal govern* 
mznt, and there was no other way of deciding 
the pofleffion of thefe fiefs but by arms. The 
hou(es of $axony, , Brandenburg, and Neu- 
burg, difputed for them. The archduke Leo* 
pold, the emperor's coufin, had taken pofleffion 
of Cleves till the affair (hould be decided. This 
difpute, as we have already feen, was the fole 
caufe of the death of Henry IV. He was pre- 
paring to march to the affiftance of the protei- 
tant leaguers, at the head of a well difciplined 
army, attended by the greateft generals of the 
age, and the beft minifters in Europe; this 
victorious prince was ready to take advantage 
of the weakness of Rodolph and Philip III. 
The death of Henry IV. which rendered 
* this great enterprize abortive, did not makeRo- 
dolph more happy* He had ceded Hungary, 
Auftria, and Moravia, to his brother Matthias, 
at the time the king of France was preparing 
to march againft him ; and even when he was 
delivered from fo formidable an enemy, he was 
ftill obliged to yield Bohemia to this Matthias, 
and lead a private life, though with the title of 
emperor. 

Every thing in his empire was done without 
him ; he did not even interfere in the extraor- 
dinary affair of Gerhard de Truchfes, ele&or 
of Cologne, who wanted to keep his archbi- 
fhopric and his wife at the fame time, and who 
was driven from his electorate by force of arms, 
by his own canons, and the perfon who waa 
his competitor. This extraordinary apathy to 
public affairs arofe from a principle ftill more 
extraordinary in an emperor ; the ftudy of phi- 

lofophy, 
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lofophy, to which he was particularly addicted, 
had taught him every thing which he could 
know at that time, except to difcharge the 
duties of a fovereigri. He preferred inftru£ting 
himfelf in aftronomy under the famous Tycho 
Brahe, to governing the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia* 

The' famous aftronomical tables of Tycho 
Brahe and Kepler bear the name of this empe- 
ror, being called the Rodolphine tables, as thofe 
which were formed in the twelfth century in 
Spain, by two Arabians, bore the name of king 
Alphonfo, The Germans principally diftin- 
guilhed" themfelves ia this century by tlie be- 

f innings of true natural philosophy. They 
Hi never fucceeded in the liberal arts like the 
Italians j indeed they never applied themfelves 
to them. The gift of invention in the natural 
fineness belongs only to tbofe of an unwearied 
arid induftfious difpofition ; and the Germans 
had" for a long time been remarkable for rtiis 
kind of genius* which had communicated itfelf 
to their northern neighbours. Tycho Brahe 
was a native of Denmark. It was no fmall 
matter of furprize, efpeciallyat that time, to 
fee a private gentleman of Denmark expend 
one hundred thoufand crowns of, his own for- 
tune, in building, with the affiilance of Fre- 
derick II. king of that country, not only an 
obfervatory, but a fmall town inhabited by 
learned men, to which he gave the name of 
Uranibourg *, or the Starry City. Tycho 

Brahe 

1 — *- -.-„-- 

* Uranibourg would be. better tranflated Heaven burgh, 
for Ougayof fignifies caelum, not aflnm. Tycho Brahe was a 
firange compofition of learning and fupcrftition, of gocd 
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rable condition than that of France, before the 
peaceful and happy reign of Henry IV. 

In the year 1619* the sera of the death of 
the emperor Matthias, who was Rodolph's 
fucceffor, the empire was going to pafs from 
the houfe of Auftria ; but Ferdinand, archduke 
of Gratz«, found means to unite the fuffiages 
in his own favour. Maximilian of Bavaria, 
who was his competitor in the empire, yielded 
h to . him ; he even went farther, for he fup- 
ported the imperial throne at theexpence of his 
blood and treasures, and fixed the greatnefs of 
that houfe, which afterwards ct uflied his own. 
Two branches of the houfe of Bavaria, had 
they been united, might have changed the fate 
of Germany. Thefe two branches were the 
elc&or palatine and the duke of Bavaria ; but 
there were two powerful obftacles to their 
union, rivallhip and a difference in religions. 
The ele&or-palatine, Frederick, was one of the 
moft unfortnnate princes of his time, and the 
caufe of long and heavy misfotrunes to Ger- 
many. , 

Notions of liberty never prevailed more ftrong- 
ly in Europe than at this time. Even Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Auftria, were as jealous of their 
privileges as the Enjlifli themfefves. This fpi- 
rit had reigned in Germany ever fmce the time 
of Charles V. The example of the Seven Unit* 
ed Provinces was continually prefent with thefe 
people, who .pretended to the fame rights, and 
thought themfelves more powerful than thofe 
of Holland. When the emperor Matthias, in 
the year i6r8, got his coufin Ferdinand de * 
Gratz elected nominal king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and made the other archdukes yield 

him 
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him Auftria, the people of Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, and Auftria, complained equally that fuf- • 
ficient regard had not been (hewn to the privi- 
lege of ftates. Religion mad? a part of the 
grievances of the Bohemians, who then became 
furious. The protectants wanted to rebuild the 
churches which had been thrown down by the 
catholics; the council offtate ifTued a declara- " 
tion againft the proteftams ; upon which thefe 
broke into the town-hall, and threw three of 
the principal magi ft rates out of the window 
into the ftreet. This fally only {hews , g 
the' fury of the people, a fury which 
always exceeds the tyranny of which they 
complain. But what is very ftrange is, that 
the rebels pretended by a manifesto that they 
bad only acted in purfaance to the laws, and 
that they had a right to break the necks of thofe 
minifters who went about to opprefs them* 
Auftria fided with the Bohemians, and it was 
in the midft of thefe troubles that Ferdinand do 
Gratz was elected emperor. ^ 

His new dignity made no impreffion upon the 
proteftants of Bohemia, who were at that time 
very con fide raWe : they looked upon themfelves 
as entitled to depofe the king whom they had 
elected, and actually made a tender of the 
thrcne t) Frederick, the elector- palatine, fon- 
in-lawto James I. of England*, who accepted, 
of it, tho* he had no forces to maintain him- 
felf on it. His relatioh, Maximilian of Bava- 

* Their daughter, the princefs Sophia, was grandmother 
to the late king George II. and dying in the reign of queen 
Anne, the fuccefiion to the throne of Great Britain devolv- 
ed to her fon George, ele&orof Hanover. 

L 3 ria, 
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ria, with the imperial troops and his own, de- 
vt^„ .^ featcd him at Prague j and, toge- 

1610 thcr with that batt,c ' madc hlf " 
lofe his crown and palatinate. 

This fatal day wa9 the beginning of a thirty 
years (laughter. The vi&ory of Prague deter- 
mined for feme time the ancient quarrel be- 
tween the empire and the emperor, by making 
Ferdinand II defpotic : he put the elector pala- 
tine under the ban of the empire by a private 
arret of his aulic council, and profcrtbed all the 
16 princes and noblemen of his party, in 
defiance of the imperial articles, which 
could bind only the weakeit fide. 

The eledtor-palatine fled into SMefia, Den- 
mark* Holland, England, and France. This 
unfortunate prince always failed of fuccefs, and 
was deprived of every rcfource on which he 
depended, He met with no afliftance from his 
father-in-law the king of England, who (hut 
his ear a to the cries of his nation, the follici- 
tations of his fon-in-Jaw, and the protectant 
intcreft, of which he might have been the head. 
Lewis XIII. refufed him aid, notwithftanding 
it was vifibly his intcrcft to prevent the princes 
of Germany from being opprcfied. Lewis was 
not at that time under the direction of cardi- 
nal Richelieu. The palatine family and the 
protcitant league were foon reduced to depend 
on no other afliftance than that of two warriors, 
who were each at the head of a little vagabond 
army, like the Italian Condottieri : one of thefc 
was the prince of firunfwick, whofc whole do- 
minions confuted in the government, or rather 
ufurpation of the biftiopnc of Halberftadt j and 
who took the title of " The Friend of God 

and 
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and the Enemy of the Priefts ;" which latter 
title he certainly deferved, fince he fubfifted en- 
tirely on plundering the churches : the other 
fupport of this. already ruined party was a baf- 
tard-adventurer of the houfe of Mansfeldt, as 
well deferving - the title of " Enemy of the 
Priefts" as the duke of Brunfwick. Thefe two 
defenders might very well contribute to ravage 
a part of Germany, but could never be of any 
fervice in reftoring the palatine, or fettling the 
equilibrium of princes. 

The emperor, whofe power in Ger- , 
many >yas now confirmed, affembles a * 

diet at Ratifbon, in which he declares, " That 
the ele&or-palatine having been guilty of high 
treafon, his eftates, goods, and digni- , ' 
ties were fallen to the imperial demefnesj •* 

but that, n6t being willing to diminifh the num- 
ber of the electors, he wills, commands, and or- 
ders Maximilian of Bavaria to be invefted with 
the ele&orate-palatine." He beftowed this in- 
veftiture from his throne ; his vice-chancellor 
declaring aloud, that the emperor conferred this 
dignity " By the plenitude of his power.'* 

The proteftant league, now on the point 
of being crufhed, made frefli efforts to pre- 
vent its total ruin. It chofe Chriftian IV. 
king of Denmark for its head ; England fup- 
plied it with fome money ; but neither the mo- 
ney of the Englifh, nor the troops of Den- 
mark, nor yet the arms of Brunfwick or Manf- 
feldt, availed aught againft the emperof, and 
only ferved to lay Germany wafte. Ferdinand 
II. triumphed over all oppofition by his two 
generals, the duke of Walftein and count Tilly. 
The king of Denmark was always defeated at 
L 4 the 
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the head of his armies ; and Ferdinand, with* 
out ftirring from home, was victorious and all 
powerful. 

He put the duke of Mecklenburg, one of 
the chiefs of the protectant aflbciation, under 
the ban of the empire, and gave his dutchy to 
his general Walftein. He in like manner 
prescribed duke Charles of Mantua, for hav- 
ing, contrary to his orders, taken poffeffion of 
the country which belonged to him by the right 
of inheritance. Mantua was taken and facked 
by the imperial troops, who fpread terror 
throughout all Italy. He began to tighten the 
ancient chain which had linked Italy to the 
empire, and which had been flackened for a 
confiderable time. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand foldiers, living at difcrction in Germa- 
ny* gave him ab folate power. This power 
was ex'ercifed over a people then under very 
unhappy circumftances,' as we may judge by 
the ftate of the coin at that time, the numeri- 
cal value of which was four times greater than 
its original value, and was at the fame time 
greatly adulterated. The duke of Walrtein 
declared publicly, that the time was at length 
come for reducing the electors to the condition 
of the dukes and peers of France, and the bi- 
ihops to that of chaplains to the emperor. This 
was the Walftein who afterwards aimed at be- 
coming independent, and who had endeavoured 
to pull down his Superiors, only to rife upon 
their ruin* 
But the ufe which Ferdinand II. made of his 

£>od fortune and power, was what destroyed both 
c one and the other. He pretended to inter- 
pofe his authority in the affairs of Sweden and 

Poland, 
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Poland, and to oppofe Guftavus Adolphus, wha 
was fupporting the pretentions of his family . 
againft Sigii'mund king of Poland, this empe- 
ror's relation ; and he himfelf paved the way 
to his own ruin, by forcing this young prince 
to invade Germany, and by reducing the pro* 
teftams to defpair. 

Ferdinand II. thought hknfel£ with reafort 
powerful enough to break the peace of Pailau* 
made by Charles V. and to order* by his fole au- 
thority, all the princes and great lords to reftore 
the bifhoprics and ecclefiaftical benefices which 
they had gotten porTcfHon of. This edi& was a 
'greater ftretch of power than that by which 
the edift of Nantz was revoked under Lewis 
XIV. Thefe two fimilar attempts were at- 
tended with very different fuccefs. Guftavus 
Adolphus, being invited by the proteftant princes* 
whom the king of Denmark no longer dared to 
affift, entered Germany to revenge them and 
himfelf. 

The emperor wanted to re-eftablifli the 
church, that he might be its mafter, and cardi- 
nal Richelieu oppofed him in his defign ; even 
the court of Rome joined againft him, the fear. 
of his power being greater than their regard to> * 
the interefts of religion. It was no more ex- 
traordinary that the moil Chriftian king's mi- 
nifter, and even the court of Rome itfelf, 
fhould engage in the fupport of the proteftant. 
caufe, againft a formidable emperor, than it 
had been to fee Francis I. and Henry II. in al- 
liance with the Turks againft Charles V. 

When one man has done many great things, 

we are fond of afcribing all to him. It is a 

common but miftaken notion in France, that 

L 5 car- 
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cardinal Richelieu was the only perron who 
caufed Guftavus to turn his arm* upon Germa- 
ny, and that the revolution there wai entirely 
owing to his fchemes * but it is evident that he 
did nothing more than take advantage of con- 
junctures, Ferdinand II* had in fadt declared 
war a^ainft Guftavus j he attempted to fcizc 
upon Livonia, which that young conqneror had 
made himfelf matter of $ he (upported Sipif- 
mund, who was hit competitor in the kingdom 
of Sweden, and he refufed him the title of king. 
Intcreft, revenge, and pride *, called Guftavus 
into Germany $ and even if the French mini* 
ftry had not a/lifted him with money, when in 
Pomerania, he would ftill have tried the fortune 
of arms, in a war that was already begun* 
x He was victorious in Pomerania, at 

•*' the time France made its trezty with 
him. The finglc payment of three hundred 
thoufand crowns, and an allowance of one mil* 
lion two hundred thoufand franks per ann. 
was neither an important obje&, a great effort 
in politics, nor a lufBcient (uccour. Guftavut 
did every thing by himfelf. Having entered 
Germany with Tefe than fifteen thoufand men f 
his number foon encreafed to forty thoufand, 
by raiting recruits in a country that furniihed 
fubfiftence for them, and by making Germany 
itfelf contribute to his conaucfts in Germany, 
lie obliges the elector of Brandenburg to fc- 

. • Our Author might htve «dd«4 tho foIJfciutfoni *n4 
fuhndies, of Ch*rl«* I, king of England, who twin* anxiout 
tor the rertor/Klgn ol tht p*|*tln«, not only Aflifcd him with 
Monty, hut hMq with a great number of cxcelJont oflUen, 
and flx thoufrna men from Scotland, under the command 
of (he MarouU of Hamilton, 

cure 
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cure to him the fortrefs of Spandau and all the 
pafles, and compels the elector of Saxony to 
give him the command of his own troops. 

He totally defeats the imperial g t 
army commanded by count Tilly, 167/" 
before the gates of ^eipfick, and 3 

reduces all the places from the banks of the 
Elb to the Rhine. He prefently reinftates the 
duke of Mecklenburg in his dominions at 
one end of Germany, and almoft at the fapie 
inftant he appears at the other end, in the Pa- 
latinate, after taking the city of Mentz in his 
march. 

The emperor, who remained all this time 
motionlefs in Vienna, and faw himfelf, in lefs 
than one campaign, fallen from that grcatnefs 
which had been fo formidable, was now obliged 
to follicit pope Urban VIII. for a fupply of 
men and money, who refufed him both the 
one and the other. He then endeavoured to 
engage the court' of Rome to publish a crufade 
againft Guftavus. Inftead of a crufade, the 
holy father promises a jubilee. Guftavus in the 
mean time marches victorious through all Ger- 
many, and brings the eleftor- palatine to Mu- • 
nich, who had at leaft (he confolation of being 
in the palace of him who had depofed him. 
This unfortunate prince was now on the point 
of being reftorcd to his palatinate, and even 
*to the crown of Bohemia, by the hand of the 
conqueror, when in the fecond battle, ^ , 
near Leipfic, fought in the plains of .^I? 
Lutzen, Guftavus was flain * in the * 

• The manner of his death U differently related by dif- ' 
fcrent hirtoriani, Puffcndorf imputes it to the treachery 
L6 of 
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snidft of vidories. His death proved fatal to 
the palatine, who being at that tiqie ill, and 
defpairine of any farther rcfource, put an end 
to his unhappy life *. 

\jtx thole who enquire how the fwarms of 
barbarians, which formerly came out of the 
North, conquered the Roman empire, c?ft 
their eyes upon what was performed by Gufta- 
vus in the ipace of two years, againft a more 
warlike people than the Romans were at that 
time, and they will be no longer aftoniflied. 

It is acircumftance well worthy of attention, 
that neither the death of Guftavus, nor the mi- 
nority of his daughter Chrjftsna, oueen of Swe- 
den, nor the bloody defeat which the Swedes 
fuftained at Nortlingen, prejudiced thefe con- 
qucfts, It was then that the French misfiftry 
played the principal part in the affairs of Ger- 
many % it gave laws to the Swedes and the 
protectant princes of Germany, at the fame 
time that it fupported them; and this firft 
gained the king of France Alface, at the ex- 
pence of the houfe of Auftria. 

Guftavus Adolphus had left behind him very 

# great generah, who were formed by him- 

* Self > this has happened to almoft all con- 
querors. Thefe generals were feconded by a 
hero of the houfe of Saxony, duke Bernard of 
Weimar, a defendant of tnc ancient cle&orat 
branch, which had been deprived of their domi- 
nions by Charles V. who yet breathed revenge 

of Francis Albert, dujca of Saxe-Law»nborg t but tbt 
truth it, Im happened in reconnoitring 'with two •qearria*, 
to fall among a party of imperial Cuiraffierf, by whom ha 

♦ wat fljin, after having made a defpsrate defence. 

•The palatini did n : m*k a*»/ w jtf, himfaJf j b« 
died of a fryer, occsflonsd by gfia* 

againft 
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againft the houfe of Auftria. This prince had 
nothing to depend upon but a finall army which 
he had raifed in the troublefome times, and 
difciplined himfelf, and whofe ftfords were 
their only fupport. This army, as well as that of 
the Swedes, was then paid by the French. The 
emperor, who never ftirred out of his clofet, 
had no griat general left to oppofe to them j 
he had deprived himfelf of the only.perfon who 
was capable of reftorine the glory of his arms 
and throne ; he was fearful that the famous 
duke Walftein, to whom _ he had given an 
unlimited power over his armies, fliould make 
ufe of fo dangerous a power againft ~ , 
him, and caufed that general, who 7* & 
aimed at independency, to be aflaffi- IG 34 
nated*. 

In this way did Ferdinand I. rid himfelf of 
cardinal Martinufius, who was grown too 
powerful in Hungary ; and Henry III. in like 
manner caufed the cardinal and the duke of 
Guife to be murdered. 

Had Ferdinand II. commanded his troops in 
perfon, as he ought to have done in fuch a cri- 
tical conjuncture, he would not have had 00 
cafion to employ this weak revenge, which he 
thought neceflary, and which after all did not 
make him more happy: 

Never was Germany more completely hum- 
bled than at this time : a Swedilh chancellor 

• Albeit Winceflaus Eufcbiut, count of Walftein, duke 
of Mecklenbourg, Friedland, Segan, and Glogau, -."as aflafli- 
Dated at Egra, by three imperial officers, Lcfly. Gordon, 
and Butler, the two firft Scots, and the other an lnfhman. 
The duke and his friends were fir ft regaled at tapper, and 
then perfidioufly murdered by thefe infamous tools of ar- 
bitrary power* 

ruled 
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ruled in that empire, and kept all protectant 
princes in fubje&ion. This was th$ famous 
Oxenftiern, who, animated in the beginning 
with the fpirit of his matter Guftavus, would 
- not fuffer the French to fhare the fruits of that 

f>rincc , s conqucffa j but, after the battle of Nor tr 
ingen, he was obliged to intreat the French 
minifter. to deign to take pofleflion of Alface, 
under the title of its prote&or. Richelieu pro- 
mifed Alface to Bernard of Weimar, and at the 
fame time did all in his power to fecure it to 
France. Hitherto the French miniftry had tem- 
porifed and afled underhand j but now it pulled 
off themafk, and declared war agaiuft the two 
brancbesof the houfe of Auftria, who were both 
of them weakened in Spain and Germany. Such 
was the iflue of this thirty years war. France, 
Sweden, Holland, and Savoy, attacked the 
houfe of Auftria at the fame time, and the real 
fyftem of Henry IV. was now followed. 
•p , Ferdinand II. died under thefc un- 

6r* ^ a PPy circumftancea, at the age of 
1 37 fifty-nine, after a reign of eighteen 
years, conftantly difturbed with foreign or do- 
meftic wars, and having never fought but from 
his cabinet. He was very unhappy, becaufc 
in the midft of his fucceflcs he thought himfelf 
obliged to exercife a<Sb of cruelty, and after- 
wards he experienced a great reverfe. Ger- 
many was ftill more unhappy than himfelf j ra- 
vaged alternately by its own inhabitants, by the 
Swedes, and by the French $ a prey to famine 
and want, and over-run with barbarifm, the 
inevitable confequence of a long and unfuccefs- 
ful war* 

This 
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This emperor has been praifed as a great 
prince, and yet Germany was never fo mife- 
rable as under his government. It was compa- 
ratively happy under that Rodolph who is fo 
generally defpifed. 

Ferdinand II. left the empire to his fon Fer- 
dinand III. who was already king of the Ro- 
mans ; but he left only a difmembered empire, 
of which France and Sweden fhared the fpoils. 

During the reign of Ferdinand III. the Aus- 
trian power daily declined. The Swedes, who 
had fettled in Germany, remained there j France, 
'joined with them, mil continued to affift the 
proteftant party with money and arms $ and, 
though fhe herfelf was embarraffed with an un- 
fuccefsful war againft Spain, and her miniftry 
had frequently confpiracies or civil wars to 
fupprefs, neverthelefs (he triumphed over the- 
empire, as a wounded man," with a little affift- 
ance, overcomes his enemy who is deeper 
wounded than himfelf. Duke Bernard of Wei- 
mar, the defcendant of the unfortunate duke 
of jjaxony, who had been difpoffefled by Charles 
V. revenged the fufferings of his family on the 
houfe of Auftria. He had been one of Gufta- ' 
vus's generals, who to a man maintained the 
glory of Sweden after their matter's death ; and 
he was the moft fatal of all of them to the 
emperor. At firft indeed he loft the great battle 
of Nbrtlingen ; but afterwards, having with 
French money got together an army who ac- 
knowledged no other mafter than himfelf, in 
lefs than four months he gained four battles 
againft the Imperialifts. He had even thoughts 
of raifingafovereignty to himfelf along the bor- 
ders 
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dcrs'of the Rhine. The court of France bad 
guarantied A I face to him by treaty, 

6 This new conqueror died at the an;* 

,0 39 of thirty-five, and bequeathed hi*, army . 
to hi* brothers, as a pcrfon bequeaths an »■ fl.uc. 
But France, who had more money than W( i- 
mar'i brothers, bought this army, and carried 
on its conquefts for hcrfelf. The marshal de 
Guebriant, the vifcount of Turcnne, and the 
duke of Anguicn, afterwards the great Condi, 
finifhed what the duke of Weimar had begun. 
TheSwedifli generals, Bannier and Torftcn- 
fon* prcflcd Auitria on oneflde, while Turcnne 
and Cond£ attacked it on the other. 

> n Ferdinand III. wearied out with fo 
x0 +° many fliocks, was at length obliged to 
conclude the peace of Wcfrphnlia. By this fa- 
mous treaty the French and the Swedes gave 
1 iwi to Germany in politics and religion. The 
difpute between the emperors and the princes 
of the empire, which had laftcd fot above 
feven hundred years, was at length happily ter- 
minated. 

Germany was a great *ariftocracy f compofed 
% of a kintf, electors, princes, and imperial cities. 
This empire which was already almoft cxhauftcd, 
was obliged moreover to pay fix millions of rix- 
dotUrt to the Swedes, who had ravaged it and 
made it fue (or peace. The kinus of Swe- 
den became pilnccs of the empirr*, by the ccf- 
fion nude to thorn of the finrft provinces of 
Pomcrunia, Stettin, Wifmar, Rugcn, Vcidcn» 
Bremen, and fevltal other vcty confidcrable 
territories. The king of France became land- 
grave 
3 
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grive.of Alface, without being a prince of the 
empire. 

The Palatine family was at length reftorcd 
to all its rights, excepting in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, which continued with the branch of 
Bavaria. The claims of the mcaneft private 
gentleman were difcufled before the plenipoten- 
tiaries, as in a fupreme court of juftice. There 
were an hundred and forty decrees of reftitu- 
tion ordered, all which were complied with* 
The three religions, the Roman catholic, the 
Lutheran, and the Calvinift, were equally to- 
lerated. The imperial chamber was compofed 
of twenty- four proteftant, and twenty-fix ca- 
tholic members; and the emperor was even 
obliged to receive fix proteftants into his aulic 
council at Vienna, 

Had it not been for this peace, Germany 
would have become what it had been under the 
defendants of Charlemagne, an aim oft favage 
country. All the towns from Silefia to the 
Rhine were ruined, the lands lay fallow, and. 
the villages uninhabited. Thenty of Magde- 
burg, which had been burnt to the ground by 
count Tilly-*, was not yet rebuilt. The trade 

°f 

• John Tzerclaes, count de Tilly, was one of the great- 
eft captains of the age in which he lived. He diftinguiftied 
himfelf in a particular manner at the battle of Prague ; 
he defeated Mantfeldt near Elbogen j routed the margrave 
of Baden at Wimpfen ; gave Mansfeldt a fecond ovei throw 
in the neighbourhood of Darmftadt ; gained a complete, vic- 
tory over the duke of Halberftadt at Statlo, and defeated 
the army of Denmark at Lutter, in the dutchy of Brunfwick. 
He took a great number of towns, and proceeded with equal 
rapidity andfuccefs, till the year 1631, when he was over- 
thrown ina pitched battle at Leipfic, by Cuftavus Adolphus 

king 
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of Auglburg and Nurcmburg was entirely de- 
ftroyed. There were no manufactories in the 
empire but thofe of iron and fteel ; money was 
extremely fcarce ; all the conveniencies of life 
were unknown ; the manners were affected by 
the harfhnefs which thirty years civil war had 
infufed into all minds. In fhort, it has re- 
quired an age to fupply Germany with all that 
it wanted. The French refugees were the firft 
who introduced this improvement, and no coun- 
try has profited fo much as Germany by the re- 
voking the cdidl of Nantz. Every thing clfe 
has been brought about of itfelf, or by time. 
The arts have fpread themfelves from place to 
place ; and Germany is at length become as 
flourishing as Italy was in the fix teen th cen- 
tury, when .fo many princes vied with each 
other in the fplendor and politencfs of their, 
courts. 



king of- Sweden. He reaflembled and recruited hit tercet, 
•nd gained Come advantage! over count Horn $ but next year, 
at the paflage of the Lech, he was mortally wounded, and 
died at IngolAadt, unmarried. It li remarked of thia great- 
man, that he never drank wine, and sever knew 
woman. 
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CHAP. CXLIX. 
Of England till the Year 1641. 

AS the Spanifh monarchy grew weak after 
Philip II. and France fell to decay and 
confufion after the reign of Henry IV. till re- 
ftored again by the great fuccefles of cardinal 
de Richelieu, fo did the kingdom of England 
droop for a long time after the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Her fuccefibr, James I. ought to have 
had more influence in Europe than herfelf, as 
having joined the crown of Scotland to that 
of England, and yet his reign was far lefs 
glorious. 

It is to be obferved that the laws of fuc- 
ceffion in England had not that inconteftable 
fanftion and force which tbey had in France 
and Spain. They reckon among James's chief 
rights, the will made by Elizabeth *, in which 
lhe calls him to the fucceffion ; and James 
himfelf was in continual apprehenfion, left he 
fhould not be named in the will of a queen fo 
beloved and refpe&ed by her people, who 
would neceflarily be determined by her laft 
d-rfires. 



• Queen Elizabeth never made a will, and constantly re- 
fufed to name her fuccefibr. After me was deprived of the 
ufe of fpcech, the noblemen of her council delired (he 
would give fome token of her approving James as her foe- 
cefibr, and (he laid her hand upon her head as a mark of 
approbation : but if me had made no fuch fign, the fac- 
ceftion was already (o fettled, that the crewn would have 
quietly devolved to the king of Scotland, 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding bis great obligation to Eli- 
zabeth's will, he old not put on mourning for 
the murdrefs of his mother. As foon as he was 
acknowledged king, he looked upon himfelf as 
fuch by divine right, and for that reafon aflumed 
the title of *« Sacred Majcfty." This was the 
firft foundation of the nation's diTcontent, and 
of the unparallelled misfortunes of his fon and 
his pofterity f, 

In the firft part, which was the mod peace- 
Able of his reign, there was formed one of the 
moft horrid conspiracies that ever entered into 
the human imagination : all the other plots 
which revenge, politics, or the barbarity of 
civil wars, and even fanaticifm itfelf had pro* 
duced, were not to compare in blacknefs to the 
powder plot. The Engliih Roman catholic* 
expected greater conceffions from the king than 
he chofe to grant them. Some of them, more 
outrageous than the reft, and poflcfled with that 
gloomy melancholy which engenders the great- 
eft crimes, had refolved to reftore their religion 
in England, by extirpating at one blow the 
king, the royal family, and all the peers of the 
kingdom. One Piercy, of the Northumberland 
family, Robert Catefoy, and others, contrived a 
fcheme to place thirty -fix barrels of gunpowder 

f Thli trifling caufe U by no mean* adequate to the 
great effecta it ii fuppofed to have produced. The common* 
of England were by thi* time grown rich and powerful. 
They refolved to affert their ^dependency, and vindicate their 
privilege* in the fact of the prerogatives and never could 
neve found a better opportunity than thif of A ruffling again* 
a foreign prince who had no perfonal intereft in the king* 
torn, and wai befidct Hdiculout and abfurd enough In nil 
conduct, to weaken the authority of bit crown. 

under 
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under the houfe of lords, where the p , 
king was to make his fpeech to the ?* 7* 
parliament. Never was crime more 5 

eafy to be executed, nor attended with a more 
certain profpe£t of fuccefs. No one could have 
the leaft fufpicion of fo new a contrivance, nor 
could any thing happen to obftrud it. The 
thirty-fix barrels of powder, which had been 
bought in Holland at different times, were 

1>laced ready immediately .under the houfe of 
ords, in a coal-cellar, which Pierey had feveral 
months before hired for the purpofe. They 
now waited only for the meeting of the par- 
liament ; and there was nothing to fear, unlefs 
the remorfe of fome one of the confpirators ; but 
,the two Jefuits, Garnet . and Aldecorn, who 
were their confefTors, had taken care to remove 
all fcruples of confcience. Pierey, who could 
without pity be the inftrument of deftroying 
the king and all the nobility of the nation, felt 
an emotion of companion for one of his friends* 
the lord Monteagle, who was a peer of the 
kingdom. This private attachment prevented 
the execution of the defign. He wrote a letter 
to Monteagle *, in a feigned hand, advifing him, 
" If he had any regard to his life, to be abfent 
at the opening of the feffion, for God and man 
had concurred to punifh the wickednefs of the 
times. The danger, added the writer, will be 
pad in as little time as you {hall take to burn 
the fetter." 



• It does not appear that thit letter wat written by 
Pierey 1 but the notice wac probably given by Trefham, 
one of the confpirators, who was related to the lady of 
the lord Monteagle, 

Pierey 
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Piercv was To fecure, .that Jie never imagined 
it poflxble for any one to gucfs that the whole 

Jarliamcnt was to be blown up : however, the 
nter being read in the king's council, and no 
one being able to gucfs at the nature of the 
intended plot, of which there does not appear 
the lead probable intimation, the king, after 
fume few minutes refle&ion upon the Jhort 
time that the danger was to laft, fell upon the 
true defign of the confpirators. Perfons were 
fent by his orders the very night before the 
opening of the parliament to fearcb the 
vaults and cellars under the houfe ; there tbev 
found a man at the cellar-door/ with a match 
in his hand, and a horfc waiting for him* and 
upon Searching they found the barrels of 
powder, 

Picrey, and the chief of the confpirators, 
upon hearing of the difcovcry of their plot* 
had time to raife about an hundred catholic 
gentlemen, who all fold their lives dearly : only 
eight of the confpirators were taken and ex* 
coated* amongu tbefe were the two Jcfuit** 
The king declared that they had fuftercd ac- 
cording to law * but their order declared them 
innocent, and made martyrs of them. Such 
was the fpirit of the age in all thofe countries 
where the minds of mankind were blinded and 
led udiay by religious difputcc*. 

The gunpowder-plot was the only great 
inftancc of cruelty that the Kn^liih gave the 
world during the reign of jamc* i. Par from 
b'im% a perfecutor* that monarch openly em- 
braced toleration, and even ftrongly cenfured 
the picfbyuriana, who taught at that time 

that 
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that hell was the infallible portion of every 
papift. 

He governed in uninterrupted peace for the 
fpace of twenty-two years, during all which 
time trade flourished, and the people lived in 
plenty, Neverthelefs his reign was contemp- 
tible both at home and abroad ; abroad, becaufe, 
as being the head of the proteftant party in Eu- 
rope, he neglefted to fupport it againft its ca- 
tholic adverfaries in the grand crifis of the Bo- 
hemian war, and abandoned his fon-in-law the 
ele&or-palatine : he treated when he fhould 
have fought, and was a dupe at the fame time 
to the courts of Vienna and Madrid ; he was 
continually fending fplendid ambaflies, and 
never had an ally f. 

His little fltare of credit among other nations 
contributed not a little to make him defpifed 
in his own. His authority in England had 
fuffered great diminution from his attempts to 
give it too much weight and luftre; by con- 
tinually telling his parliament, that God had 
made him abfolute matters over them, and that 
all their privileges were derived from the favour 
and condefcenfion of his predeceflbrs. By thefe 
and fuch like fpeeches he put the parliament 
upon examining into the limits of the royal 

-J- About this time there was a theatrical piece exhibited 
at Bruflels, in which a courier was introduced declaring 
the melancholy tidings, that the palatinate would foon be 
wrefted from the emperor $ inafmuch as the king of Den- 
mark had agreed to furnifti the expelled elector with one 
hundred thoufand pickled herrings j the Dutch had refolded 
to give him the like number of butter-boxes $ and the 
king of England to employ one hundred thoufand am* 
baflador*. 

* pre- 
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prerogative, and the extent of the national 
rights * and from that time they endeavoured 
to let bounds which they did not well under* 
ftand. The king's eloquence only tended to 
fubjcdl him to feverc criticifma, and the world 
did not his learning all the juftice he expe&ed 
from it. Henry I v . never called him by any 
other name than Ma/Ur Jarnu, and his own 
fubjefts did not beftow more gracious titles 
upon him* Accordingly he told nis parliament 
iri one of his fpecches, " I have piped to you, 
and you have not danced \ I have mourned to 
you, and you have not lamented. By thus 
lubjc&ing his prerogative to be canvaucA by 
idle fpdeches badly received, he hardly ever ob- 
tained the fupplies he demanded. His bounties 
and necfeflitics obliged him, like many other 
princes, to difpofe of dignities and titles, which 
the vanity of mankind is always ready to pur* 
chafe. He created two hundred baronets f, a 
fpeciea of nobility between a baron and a 
knight, to c^efcend as an hereditary title. For 
this infignificant honour, each pcrion paid two 
thoufand pounds fterling. The only privilege 
enjoyed by thefc baronets was that of taking 
place of a knight : neither of them had a place 
in the houfe of peers i and this new diftinftion 
was very little regarded by the reft of the 
nation. 

What chiefly alienated the a ffeflions of the 
Englifh from nim, was his giving himfelf en- 

f He ereattd only on* hundred baronets by patent*, oh- . 
Hftnft them to maintain * certain number of foldiere in 
Jretend i but this fervid was commoted for a Aim of mousy, 
fie Jikewife ralfed money by crearinf • certain numbtr of 
keJfbt* of Nova* Scotia, who purcfaafed this dlftmilion. 

lircly 
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tirely.up to favourites. Lewis XIII. Philip 
III. and James, were at one and the fame time 
a prey to the fame foible ; and while the firft 
was abfolutely governed by Cadenet, whom he 
created duke of Luines, and the fecond by San- 
doval, made duke of Lerma, James was wholly 
under the dire&ion of a Scotchman, named 
Carr, whom he created earl of Somerfet, and 
whom he afterwards left for George Villiers, 
as a woman leaves one lover for another. 

This George Villiers is the fame duke of 
Buckingham, who was at that time fo celebrated 
in Europe for the beauty of his perfbn, his 
amours, and his lofty pretentions. He was the 
firft gentleman who had been made a duke in 
Eftgtand, without being either a relation or an 
ally to the fovereign. It was* one of the ca- 
prices of the human mind, that a king who 
wrote like a divine in controverfial points, 
ihould give hirafelf up, without rakrvcy to a 
herb of romance. Buckingham perfuaded the 
prince of Wales, afterwards the unfortunate 
Charles I. to vifit Spain in difguife, with- 
out any attendants, and go to Madrid to make 
loye to the infanta, who was then propofed for 
a match to this young prince, offering to ac- 
company him-as his efquire in this knight 
errant expedition. James, who was called the 
Englifh Solomon, agreed to this extraordinary 
project, in which he hazarded the fafety of 
his fon and heir. 

The more he was obliged to manage the 
houfe of Auftria, the lefs able he was to aiftft the 
proteftant caufe or his (bn-in-law the palatine. 

To make this romantic adventure complete, 
the duke of Buckingham, who had fallen in 

Vol. V, M lov 
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love with the dutchefs of Olivarez, affronted 
the duke her hu (band, who was prime minifler, 
broke off the match with the infanta, and 
brought the prince of Wales back agaiji tor 
England as fuddenly as he had taken him 
away. He immediately fet on foot a treaty of 
marriage between Charles and the princeft 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. and fitter to 
Lewis XIII. and though he behaved ftill more 
extravagantly in France . than he had done in 
Spain, he fucceeded in his negociation. But 
James never recovered the credit he had loft 
with his people. His high-flown notions of the 
royal prerogative, and the divine right of -king* 
with which he perpetually interlarded all his 
Speeches, and which he never maintained by 
his adions, gave birth to a fa&ion which after- 
wards overturned the throne, and difpofed of it 
more than once, after having ftained it with 
blood. This fa&ion was that of the puritans, 
"which partly fubfifts to this day, under the title 
of the whig party; and the oppofite faftton, 
'which flood up for the church of England and 
the royal prerogative, has taken the name of 
tofies. Thefe mutual aninoftties mfpired the 
jiation from that time with a cruel, outrageous, 
and gloomy fpirit, which nipped the arts and fci- 
ences inthebud, that were as yet hardly difclofed* 
Some men of genius had, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, cultivated the field of literature, which 
till then had lain fallow in England. Shake* 
(pear, and after him Ben Johnfon *, had poliihed 
the ftagc. Spencer had revived epic poetry : 
Bacon, who had more merit as a fcbolar than a 
chancellor, opened a new road to philosophy. 
The'underftandings of men began to be poJUhed 

- , — i— 

• Johnfon was cotemporary with Shskefpsar. 
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-and improved* The difpUtcs of the clergy* 
ami the bickerings between the king apd W» . 
parliament brought back the age of barbarifm. 

It was a matter of no fmau difficulty to af r 
certain the juft bounds- of the royal prerogative, 
the parliamentary privileges, and the liberties jo£ 
the people, as well in England as Scotland, a* 
ltkewife to. fettle tbofe. of the Episcopal author 
rity in both kingdoms. Henry VIII. bad broken 
down all the fences of the oonflitution j f Eli- 
zabeth* at her aoceffion, found fome that had 
been nearly fettled, which (he lowered and 
ratfed with a happy dexterity. James I. wafted 
his time in difputtag, and while he pretended 
to level diem all, he left them all (landing:: 
however the nation, who was put upon it* 
guard by his declarations, prepared to defend 
them in cafe>of an attack. Charles I. foon after ' 
.his acceffion, attempted to execute what his 
father had too frequently propofed, without 
having ever effected.. 

It was in .England, as well as in Germany, 
Poland, Sweden,' and Denmark* in the power 
of the people to grant .fubfidks to the fovereign 
in the nature of a free and voluntary gift. 
Charles I. was deftrous to affift his brotner-iiv- 
•law thet.eletftotv palatine, and the protectants 
againft the emperor. . His father James had at 
length entered upon the fame defign towards 
the latter part of his reign, when it was too 
late. Money was wanting to raife troops to 
fend. in to the lower Palatinate, and for defraying 
other eppences ; it is thie metal alone that 

■ »■■■ I | i ' i l ^i t m M m » +m 1 1 > i.i. i.ifc i * 

f He had not&rofcen them 4t>vm, but overleaped them 
M % con- 
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confers power, fiflce it has become the reprefeht*- 
five of all things. The king then demanded 
it as a debt, and the parliament would not grant 
it otherwife than a free gift ; * and before (hey 
would grant even this, mfifted upon a redrm 
of grievances. Were they to wait for a re- 
dress- of grievances in every nation before they 
-could procure fupplies for railing troops, they 
would never be able to make war. Chartes I. 
had been perfuaded' t6 this armament by his 
lifter, the princeft palatine : it was (he who had 
forced her hufband to accept the crown df Bo- 
, hernia, who had for Ave years together vainly 
ibllidted the king her father for alfiftancc, and 
' at length obtained it after it had been fo long 
, deferred, through the intereft and inftigatio* of 
the duke of Buckingham. The parliament 

f ranted but a very inconfiderable fupply. There 
ad been fome inftances in England' of kings, 
who not being willing to call aparliament, and 
being in need of money, had raffed 'fuml from 
private perfons, by way of loan. This loan 
was extorted * thofe who lent their money ufu- 
u\]y loft it, and thofe who refuted were im- 
pnfoned. Thefe arbitrary methods had been 
pra&ifed on certain preffing occsfiofis, where 
the prince was fufficiently powerful to exetcHc 
fmal 1 arts of oppreJKon with impunity. Charles 
made ufe of the fame method, but with re- 
•tfri&ions, and borrowed fome few furtia with 
-which he equipped a fleet, and raifed troops, 
which returned without doing any thine. 

1626 ^ ntfw P ar '' aiMtu was now to be cal- 
led. The houfe of comment, tnftead of 
aififting the king's neceffities, impeached the 
duke of Buckingham, whofe power and info- 
lence difgufted the whole nation. Charles, 
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enable to bear the infuk offered him in the 
perfon of bis minifter, committed two of the 
members * 9 whp had been the mpft forward 
in accufing him, prifoner? to the *fower. He 
did not> however, properly fupport this arbitral y 
ait, wbich was indeed a direct violation of the 
laws ; and his weaknefs in re leafing the two 
members, emboldened thofe whom their impri- 
fonment had irritated. He had alfo confined a 
peer of the kingdom t> on. the fame account, 
whom he likewife fet at liberty in the fametnan- 
jrcn This was not the way to procure fup- 
|>tfes > accordingly* they, would not grant him 
any. The extorted loans were therefore con* 
tinued, anfl foldiers were quartered upon the 
jhoufes of thofe burghers who were backward 
in their contributions. Such a conduct could 
pot fail to alienate all minds from him. The 
general .difcontent was farther increafed hy 
the duke of Buckingham, 'who was returned 
from his difgraceful expedition to Rocfiell'e. ' 

A third parliament was convoked ; but this 
was only affembling a number of* exasperated 
/ubje&s, who thought of nothing but reftoring 
the national rights and the privileges of par- 
Jtaqpent. They began by voting that the ha- 
beas corpus a£t J, which was the guardian of 
.their liberties, could not fuffer encroachment; 

* Sir Dudley Digger and Sir John £Uiot, 

t The earl of Ar undel. 

J The habeas corpus a& was afterwards pafled as at) ea> 
planatioo of that article in Magna Charta, importing that no 
freeman fliall be arreted of imprifohed, except by the legal 
judgment of his peers, or by an exprelg. law of the land. 
OothU occafioo tbecoraaaons voted that no fubjed fhould 
he impr ifoned without caufc fliewn j and that the prifonar 
Jhould enjoy the privilege of the habeas corpus, even though 
c ommitted by order of the king and council. 

M 3 that 
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that the blltetting foldicrs upon the houfcs of the 
burghers was a violation of the liberty and pro- 
perty of the fijbje£ti and that no money could 
pc raifed by* any other authority than a<St of 

}>arliamcnt. The king, by being too obftinare 
n the fupport of his authority, and pcrfifting 
in his demand of a fupply, weakened the one, but 
did not obtain the other. The parliament wa* 
ft ill bent upon bringing the duke of Bucking- 
ham to a trial. An lrifli fanatic, whom the 
general h^tred^ of this minifter had infpired 
with a kind of patriot fury, aflaflinated him in 
his own houfc, and In the midft of his friends : 

1628 *^ 18 at ^ fafl* c i em ty A»*wed the degree 
.. of/ury which began to feize upon the 

jtadon. There was a trifling duty upon the 
importation and exportation of merchandize, 
called «• Tunnagc and [blindage." T/ie Jars 
king had &jzy$ been in noHemon of this by 
a& of parliament » and Charles thought there 
was /10,0c oaiion for a fecojid aft to enable him 
to collect it* .Three merchants of London 
having refuted to pay this fmall tax, the o/Ercrj 
of the cuftoms feixea upon their effects. One 
of thefe merchants was a member of the houffc 
hf commons. This houfe, who had its own 
liberties to defend in thofe of the people, com- 
menced a fuit again ft the king'* officers ; the 
kin^, incenfed at thin behaviour, difiblved the 
parliament, and committed four members of the 
noufc pri/oners to the Tower, Thefe vyrerc tbp 
'we<ik beginnings which jyoduwi ttw overthrow 
eltU* ftate, and ftjunedlhe throne with. Mood* 

Thcfc founeet of the puMie calamity were 
farther encreafed ly a torrent of dfvitfons in the 
church of Scotland, Charles rcfolvcd to pcr- 
(db\ hi* defigns, withfci|ff& to religion, at well 
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as the date. Epifcopacy had not been abtlifhed 
in Scotland, at the time of the reformation be* 
fore Mary Stuart; but the proteftant bifhopa 
had always been kept in fubjecljion by the pref- 
byterians. The Scotch people were governed 
by a kind of republic of pricfts, who were all 
upon an equality with each other. This was 
the dnly country in the world where riches and 
honours did not make the bifliops powerful. 
They retained their feats in parliament, their 
honorary rights, and the revenues of their fees; 
but they were pallors without a. flock, and peers 
without credit/ The'Scottiftv parliament, which 
■was wholly compofed of prefbyterians, only 
fuffered the bifliops to retain their dignity, in 
order to debafe them. The ancient abbeys 
jwere all in fecular hands, who had a place in 
parliament, in virtue of the title of abbot. 
By degrees the number of thefe titular abbots 
were diminifhed. • James I. reflored epifcopacy 
?with all its privileges. The king of Eng- 
» land was not acknowledged as head of the 
church of Scotland; but being born in that 
country, and having lavifhed Englifh money in 
penfions and places to feveral of its members, 
he was more mailer at Edinburgh than in Lon- 
don. The prefbyterian aflembly Ail I fubfifted 
as before, notwtthftanding the amelioration of 
epifcopacy. Thefe two different bodies were 
always- thwarting each other, and the fynodic 
republic generally got the better of the epifco- 
pal monarchy. James, who looked upon the 
bifliops as a body devoted to the throne, 
•and the calvimtfical prefbyterians as enemies 
to the kingly dignity, thought that he Ihould 
be able to reconcile his Scottiih fubje£b to epis- 
copal government, by introducing a new li- 
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turgy amongft them, and getting it received. 
This was no other than the church of England 
liturgy. Hit death prevented the accomplifhment 
of this defign, which bis /on Charles now re- 
aflumed, and determined to carry into execution. 

This liturgy confided in certain forms of 

prayer and ceremonies, and the ufe of a furplicc 

to be worn by the prieft when officiating. The 

* bi/hop of Edinburgh had no fooner be- 

37 gun to read the ftatutes enabling thefe 
feveral cuftoms, than the populace rofe in the) 
utmoft fury, and faluted him with a ihower of 
Hones. The prefbyteriana immediately entered 
into a covenant, as if all laws divine and human, 
were about to be abolished: and the natural 
defire of the great to fupport their own fchemes 
on one fide, and the fury of popular opposition 
on the other, raifed a civil war in Scotland. 

It was not known at that time who fomented 
thefe disturbances, nor who it was that prepared 
the way for the tragical end of Charles i. It 
was Cardinal Richelieu* This defpotic minifter, 
JWho wanted to hinder Mary of Medicis from 
'finding an afylum in England, and to engage 
Charles in the interefts of France, had receiv- 
ed a rcfuial from that monarch, rather more 
haughty than politic, which had exafperated 
him. There is a letter of the Cardinal's to 
the count d'Eftrades, at that time envoy from 
the court of France to England, in which are 
tliofe remarkable words, which we have already 
mentioned : u The king and queen of England 
(hall repent their having neglected my offers be- 
fore a year is part, and /hall quickly find that * 
I am not to be defpifed." 

He had an Jrifli prieft, Who was one of his 
Jfccrctarles j this man he fent to London and 
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Edinburgh, in order to ibw diflfenfions among 
the pre/by terians, partly by his rhetoric and 
partly by money ;' and the letter to d'Eftrades is 
another fpring to this machine. In looking i 
into the archives of all nations, we fhall con- \ 
ftantly find religion facrificed to intereft and * 
revenge. 

The Scbts took up arms; Charles had rev 
courfe to the Erigli(h clergy, and even to -the: 
catholics of the kingdom, who etjuaHy hated 
the presbyterians, and only furnilhed the! king 
with money, becaufe they looked upon this as & 
religious war. However, he had for fome 
months an army of twenty .thdufand men; but 
they were of little fervice to him, except in 
forwarding his negociations with the malcon- 
tents, and afterwards, when this army ivas dhV 
banded for want of pay, th'efe negodationsbeCaineV 
more difficult. He was therefore obliged. tq, 

-have recourfe again to war. ' Hiftofy. * ' ' \ 
furnifties few examples of a greatnefs x «f 3 **j£* 

- of foul equal to that of the noblemen j^ing 

» who compofedtheki^sprivycauncll,' years. * , 
who, onthisoccafioh, contributed tbe 
greateft part of their fortunes for their iriafterV 

. fervice. The famous archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, Laud, • and the marquis of Hamilton, . 
fignalized themfelves in a particular manner by 
their contributions 5 and the. famous earl of 
Strafford, alone, gave a hundred and twenty 

'ttiQufand pounds fterling; but thefe Aippljes 
not being nearly fufficient, the king wa^ oblig- 
ed to Call another parliament. 

The houfe of commons were fo far from 

. looking upon the Scots as enemies, that they con- 

fcieredthem as brethren ,who fct thcmjui example 

Mj lor 
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for defending their own privilege! ; and the king 
' thrived nothing from this parliament but ike 
'iharpeft remonftrancea againft the method* he 
; had employed to raife thofe Supplies which they 
had refufed to furnifb him with* AH the right! 
i which the king had aflumed to bimfelf were 
declared abufive and opprcflivc j fuch at tfce 
• duty of tunhage and poundage, 4hip»money, 
the fale of excfufive charter! to the merchant*, 
the billeting of foldiera on the citfeens houfts, 
and, In fbort, every thing which interfered 
With the liberties of the people. They like- 
wife complained of a court ofjuftice, called 
. the Star Chamber, which had MTued feveral ic- 
▼ere decreet againft the Atbj*& Charlea then 
difiblvcd thii new parliament, which gfeatly in- 
•creafed the diflatitfa&ion of the nation. 
- • It feemed as if Charlea had ftudied to fet all 
tanks of people againft him >. /or infteed of 
foothing the city of London in tbefc delicate cir- 
cumrtanccf, he profecttted it before the Star 
Chamber, for forne lands in Ireland, and con- 
demned it in a heavy fine. He continued to 
raifc all the taxes, a$atnft which the parliament 
had fo bitterly inveighed. Such a conduit in 
an abfolute prince would have occafioncd a 
revolt among hi! fubjefts, much more in a li- 
mited monart h. , 111 fupported by hit futyelta, 
•nd fecretly difquieted by the intrigue! of* Car- 
dinal Richelieu, he was notable to prevent the 
Scottifti army from coming as far aa Newcaftle, 
Having thus paved the way to his future mif- 
, fortunes, he convoked the parliament, 
i0 + a which put the finiflung hand to his ruin* 
This feffion began, n all the reft bad done, 
by craving ledrele of grievance!* the abolition 
3 d 
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of the Star Chamber, the fuppreffion of arbi « 
trary exa&ion*, particularly that of (hip-money* 
and concluded by defirinr triennial parliament** 
Charle*, who had it no longer in his power to 
refofe; granted all their demands. He hoped 
to regain hit loft authority by a little flexibility, 
but herein he was miftaken. He imagined that 
the parliament would aflift him in taxing ven- 

Jeance upon the Scoti for their irruption into 
England \ and inftcad of that, this very parlia- 
ment made them a prefent of three hundred 
thoufand pound* fterltng, to defray the expencca 
they had been at in carrying on a civil war* 
He flattered htmfelf likewife with juopreffing 
the puritanical party in England \ almoft au 
the member* of the houfe of common* wese 
themfelve* puritan*. He had a tender affc&ion 
for the earl of Strafford, who had devoted him- 
felf fo generoufly to hi* ferviee j and the honfe 
of common* impeached tbi* nobleman of high 
treafon, purely on account of hi* attachment 
to hi* mafter. He wat accufed of diver* 'mifc 
demeanor* inevitable in tumultuou* time*,- but 
all committed for the king 9 * fervjee, and whfch 
Jiad been effaced by the genercu* manner ip 
which be bad contributed to t^e relief of hi* ne r 
cefistie** However, he wa* condemned by hi* 
)»er* ; but he could not be put to death withouc 
the king 9 * content. The mad populace cried 
aloud for the blood of thi* loyal noblcma* 
The eail carried hi* virtue to fuch a height, at 
to exhort the king to confent to hi* death* anil 
the king was weak enough to fign thi* fatal 
aft, which Jbewed hi* fubje£U the way to ihdd 
.blood &U more preciou* . « 

M 6 CHAP. 



CHAR cL: 

1 Of the Misfirtwm and Dtalh of Chaaixs L 

ENGLAND, Scotland, and Ireland, were 
at that time divided into violent fe&ions, 
as well as France ; bat thofe of France were 
only the cabals of princes and noblemen 
againft a prime minifter, who oppreffed them ; 
whereas the parties which diftradted Charles's 
kingdom, were the general convulsions of all 
minds, a Violent and fixed defire of changing 
the constitution of the ftate, an ill-concerted 
fcheme in the royalifts to cftablifli defpotic 
power ; a madnefs for liberty in the people ; 
a thirft of power in the commons; an evil 
defign in the bifhops,. to crufh the puritanical 
or calviitfftfcal party ; and, in fine, the fecret 
and clofbly-purfued plan of thofe people, called 
the lA&pendents, which confifted in making 
ufe of the errors and miftakes of others, in or- 
der to render themfelves their mailers. 
yna In the midft of all thefe troubles, the 

i6jjk catho,Jcs rf Iwhnd thought they had 
^ found the faireft opportunity of making 
off the Englifh yoke; and religion and liberty, 
thofe two iources of the greateft a6bons> hur- 
ried them into a defign, -the horror of which 
oould only be paralleled by that on the fatal 
day of St. Bartholomew. They plotted to rile 
throughout all the provinces on one day, and 
murder every proteftant in the kingdom ; and 
they adualJy maflacrcd upwards of forty thou* 
' land* 
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^and f. The king' was at that time in Scotland, 
where he had but lately fettled matters on a pa- 
cific footing, and the commons governed Eng- 
land. Thefe Irifli catholics, in excufe for this 
barbarous maflacre, pretended to have received 
a commiffion from the king himfelf to take up 
arms ; and Charles, who was foltciting affiflv 
ance againft them, both from his Englifti and 
Scottiu fubjeds, found himfelf aceufed of the 
crime he was endeavouring to punifli. The 
Scottifli parliament referred the buiineft to the 
commons of England, alledging with juftice, 
that Ireland depended upon England. The 
king, therefore, returned in hafte to London* 
The houfe of commons thinking, or at leaft 
pretending to think, that he was concerned in 
the Irifh rebellion, fent but very {lender fupplies 
of men and money to that kingdom ; and at 
the fjline time prefented a remonftrance to the 
king of the moft virulent nature. 

Aniong other things they defire " his majefty 
to employ in his council fuch perfons only as 
ihould be nominated by them, and even threaten 
him to take other meafures in cafe of a refufah" 
The houfe of commons fent three of its mem* 
bers to prefent this remonftrance, to the' king, 
who delivered upon their knees a petition, 
which was no other than an open declaration 
of war againft him. Oliver Cromwell, who 
was already a member of the houfe,, declared, 
<" that if the remonftrance did not paf$ in the 

■ ■ ■ ■ '" ' ■'■ ■ ! 

• f Such is the computation of moftfcMtorians.; but the 
whole it a (hocking exaggeration, derived from animofity 
and mifapprehenfion : if we ihould read fottr tnrtead of 
forty thoufand, we fliouW approach nearer the troth j and, 
we are afraid, it will be found difficult t frrove that tftr 
catholics were the afgreflbrs« 

houfe, 
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houfc, be would W the litUe eftate he had, 
-end retire from England/' 
. This (jpeech prove* that he wai then en enthu- 
fiaft for that liberty , which hie ambition after- 
awards trampled upon. 

• Charles did not dare at that time to diflblvp 
4he parliament* or had he attempted it, they 
would not have obeyed him. There were fe- 
deral officers of the army formerly a&mbled in 
-Scotland, who were the king's friends, and 

4 particularly attached to his perfon. He 
Y °T* was like wife fupported by the bifliops 
-and the few papift lords then in London : tho/e 
who had before been engaged in the ' powder 
plot, to exterminate bier whole family were 
'now wholly devoted to hiq intereft, all the reft 
bf the nation Was againfthim. The populace, 
flirted up by the puritan party, filled the whole 
dty with fedttion, and aflembling in a jjreat 
tnultitude before the houfe of lords, exclaimed, 
"NphHhops, nobsfliops." Twelve prelates, 
intimidated by thefe riotous proceedings, ro- 
iblved to retire, and fubferibed a proteft aeainft 
inlaws, votes, and resolutions which Jhould 
he made in their abfence. The lords upon re- 
jreceiving this proteft, committed them pri- 
ionet* to the Tower j upon which the reft of 
the bifrope foon afterwards withdrew from the 
fcoufe. 

While the Ring's power w*s thus upon the 
decline, one of his favourites, the lord Digby, 
gave him the pernicious and fatal advice to fup- 
rort it by ope vigorous ftroke of authority. 
The kin* unhappily forgot that thia wasaooa- 
Jun&ure In which be ought not to expofr it to 
any new af&ffnt, and went 'in perfon to the 

houfe 



-Itpu&of common*, to apprehend jfrye jpifi«j^f» 

who had been the molt violent ^againft Bh$* 

and whqm he impeached of iiga xre^fp^. 

.Thqff $vp memb^rf bad withdrawn from' the 

. houfe : the whole houfe. exclaimed ag^inft ttys 

jrioljition of its privileges* The king, like a 

J>e*vildered peribti, who knows not whitber to 

turn himfelf, went from the houfe to the Quikj- 

Jiall, to demand the aiftftjmcf of tbtcixy* The 

.common council, infiead ojf complying with 

his defire, prefcnt a rcnjonfljanc^ ag^jnft bim- 

felf. He then returns to Windfor, and, in 

. order to .attonc for the wrong ft?p he ha4 t^ken» 

..and which he found himfelf incapable of fuji- 

porting, fent a meflage to the commons, giving 

them to understand, that "he dcfifled from hi* 

prosecution of the five members, and tbat )\e 

would tyke as rough care of thieprivileges qf 

parliament as of his own life/' The violence 

of his former condu& bad rendered him qdioqa 

.to his parliament, and Jw j>re&i)t ^nc^Box^a 

made them 4^P>f e birn* - 

The <£>rnmons heg^n now to . take the whoje 
management of .the kingdom into their ow4i 
bands. . The peers lit by .their awji ipgftt in 
parliament; this is the ancient privilege of ttye 
barony .pud feudal lords. Tbje copimona ar$ 
in parliament as xeprefentativep for the cities 
..and boroughs t who ele& them. The people 
placed nytfh greater confidence Jn thefq depu- 
ties, who were their representatives, than in the 
peers* Thefe latter, to recover chercredit Jhejjr 
had loft with the people, adopted, the general 



•• f'Noe only the dries iiid boroughs,, tat tbecpiiKif* 
tbemfeto* art nprsffnfed ia {faehoufe «C cowmen* 
. . . . fentiments 
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' fentiments of the nation, and Hood up for tm? 
authority of a parliament, of which they were 
originally the principal part. 

During this confufion, the rebellion in Ire- 
land triumphed over the weak opppfition which 
had been made to it, and the infurgents, reek- 
ing with the blood of their countrymen, car- 
ried on their barbarities under the king's namf, 
and that of the queen his confort j cfoccially the 

if>£i ' attcr * u *" c wa8 a catholic. Both houfet 
* now'propofe to raife the militia; but at the 
fame time infiit that it ihall be commanded by 
fuck ' officers only as they ihould nominate* 
According to law ? nothing can be done, touch- 
ing the militia, without the king's confent j and 
v the parjjajnent rightly fuppofed that he would 
\ never confent to ngn an ordinance which made 
'dircflly agalni^ hirofelf. Accordingly the king 
wltfyjrewt or rathe; fjed from London, into 
the north of England* , His queen, Henrietta 
'of. France, daughter to Henry IV. who pofc 
fcfled molt, of ncr royal father's qualities, and 
! was attive, intrepid, infinuating, and even 
: amorous, heroically fupported that husband in 
diftreft, to whom the had not been over faithful 
in Ms profperity *♦ She fold her furniture and 
jewels, borrowed money in En-glartd and Hol- 
land, which (he gave to her husband ; and after- 
wards went in perfon to Holland, on pretence 
of accompanying her daughter, the prmcefc 



f We wUh ottr wtbor hed bee* vtott explicit in tliit 
therge breegtic ftgslmt the memory of • queen, wMe emv 
faAtC in thU'refpelt, taenor, to the fatft of our ramem- 
trance, been rnifteelwd upon my goo* Mlta ky. 

a Mary, 
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Mary, to the prince of Orange her husband ; 
but, in reality, to folicit Aiccours from that ftate, 
in cafe of emergency. She negociated likewife at 
the northern courts \ in a word, (he fought every 
where for affiftance, except in her own coun- 
try, where the Cardinal de Richelieu, her avow- 
ed enemy, and the king her brother, were both 
dying. 

The civil war was not ^et declared. The 
parliament had, by its own authority, appoint-* 
ed one Hotham governor of Hull, a fmall for- 
trefs on the fca-coaft of York, and which had, 
for a long time, been a magazine for' arms and 
ammunition. The king appears before the 
place and demands admittance ; Hotham caufer 
the gates to be ffiut, and retaining fome fmall 
refpe& for his royal matter, comes upon the 
ramparts, and on his knees aiks pardon for he* 
ing obliged to difobey him. He Was afterwards 
oppofed in a lefs refpe&ful manner* The na- 
tion was now bverfpread with mantfeftoes from 
the king and parliament. Thofe noblemen 
who were in the king's intereft f repair to him. 

He 



f As our atttbor hat aflcrtod above, that all the people* , 
of the kingdom were enemies to the king, except fome 
officers of the army, the bifhops, the catholics, and thofe 
who had been engaged in the gunpowder plot ; we miH 
rectify his mi flake, by enumerating the principal perfonj 
who attended him at York, and declared in his favour. 
Thefe were, lord Lyttleton, keeper of the Teals ; the mar* 
quis of Hertford, the duke of Richmond, the earls of 
Southampton, Devonfhire, Clare, Monmouth, Carnar- 
von, Cumberland, SaKfbury, Cambridge, W«ftmoPcfendi 
Rivers, Newport, Undfey, Bath, Dovfet, Northampton, 
Briftol, Berkshire, Dover § the lords Falkland, Newark; 
.Rich, Coventry, Cape), Qity of Rut iron, Pawlct, 5a- 

viile* 
# 



J 
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He fends to London for the great fea! of tfcft 
kingdom, without which it was fuppofed there 
oould be no law enaded : however, the laws 
made by the parliament againft him, were pub* 
lifted, and obeyed as effectually as if they had 
had his (an&ion. 

; Charles fet up the royal ftandard at Nottingr 
ham ; but no one appeared except a few trained 
"bands, and thefe not armed. * At length, by 
the fupplies he received from Holland, by means 
of th'e queen, the prefents made him by the 
tiniverfity of Oxford, who fent him all its plate, 
and with what the reft of his friends could fur* 
nifli, he got together an army of about fourteen 
thoufend men. 

; The parliament, who bad all the money of 
the kingdom at their difpofal, foon raifcd a much 
fitperior force. Charles puhliflied a declaration 
at the head of his army, in which he protefted* 
'that u he would lite and die in the true pro- 
teftant religion;" and that " he- would main- 
tain the laws of the realm, and even the privl* 
leges of that parliament which was in arms 



. frilje, Dunfmore, Mowbray, . Mar tra vers, Howard of 
£har!eton, Lovelace, Mohun, Seymour.-- -Many other no* 
piemen were employed in the king*i behalf in different 

• parts of the kingdom. A great neraber of the moft pow- 
erful commoni efpoufed hit caufe, which was alfo fupport- 
ed by the two univerfltiei. All in general, whofe manner! 
were polifhed, and whofe minds were enlarged by a liberal 
education, adhered to the king. The oppofite faction con* 
fitted of thofe whom the court had personally difobliged § 
of fucb as wanted to flfji in troubled waters j of repub. 
iicans and difle inert, comprehending a great number of 
corporations, manufacturers, and the lower dais of people* 
{oAamed with the Jfirit of fcaatkifa* 

againA 
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againft him/V His armies were commanded 
by prince Rupert, brother to the unfortunate 
CJe&of. palatine, Frederic*, a prince of great 
??lour, and otherwife famous for his profound 
knowledge in natural philofophy, in which he 
made feveral uicful difcoveries. 

The battles of Worcefter and Edgehill, ^ 
at firft proved favourable to the royal . * 
cauie, and the king proceeded within afliprt dis- 
tance of London* The queen hod brought him 
a fupplyof artiUery, arms, and ammunition, from 
jHolland. She immediately fet out again in 
quell of new fuccours, with which (he return- 
ed a few months afterwards. The parliament- 
arians were not, however, diicoutaged: the/ 
Jcncw they had powerful refources; and though 
/ut^ued. they ftill, adked as rna^ers, . agautyl 
jhvhom tnf king hai replied." ' C 

. They condemned and executed for higji 
Jreafon, feveral fubjeib who had delivered up 
lo the king his own towns; while the king,. 041 
lis iMe, refrained from all reprisals on hispriipn- 
ers. This alone may ferve to juftify, in the 
opinion of poffcrity, a prince who appcaredHo 
-criminal in the eye* of his own fubjecls. Po- 
liticians, indeed, cannot forgive him for hav- 
ing wafted fo much time in negociating, wh^n 
( h^(hould have taken advantage of his firft fuf- 
-cefs, and acted wkh alacrity and refolution, as 
the only means of putting an end to difptitc* 
*of this nature, '* 



t Prince Rapcrt was not the brother, hot the fort of 
Frederick, elector palatine, who married the filter of kfeg 
^Charlei. - ' ? * 

'thV 
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V W Charles and prince Rupert were 

XD *3 beaten at h^bufyt, they flitthad the ad- 
vantage of the campaign. The parliament con* 
cfoucd ftubborn and inflexible f and what is 
Ytty extraordinary, an aflembly of a few men 
conduced their defigns with more fteadincft 
and feibkjtiofl, than a king at the head of hit 
army. 

The puritan* having got the majority in both 
hoofes, at length threw afidc the maik. They 
entered into a iblemn league with Scotland, 
*6a.± an ^ figged the famous covenant, by 

f* which they mutually agreed to deftroy 
epifcopacy. It was plain, by this covenant, 
that the Scottiih and Englifh puritans wanted 
to ere& tbemfelves into a republic. This was 
the fpirit of Calviniftn, which bad long beea 
at work in France upon the fame grand de* 
fign : it fucceeded in Holland, but in France 
'and England this darling fcheme of the peo- 
ple could not be cfie&ed, without Aedding 
oceans of Mood. • 



f The royalifts went viAoriona at Hopton-heatb, Rea- 
ding, Theme,, Stratum, LanCdown-hiH, Round waydowne, 
Briftol, and the affair at Newbury was a drawn battle, 
fought with great ebitfnacy, tilf nig* f parted the eomba~ 
tsme t next morning the earl of Iflex, who commanded 
the parliamentarians, purfued hie march to Reading, but 
„ his par, waa feverely handled by prince Rupert, at the bead 
of the king's cavalry. The grcateft damage the king fof- 
talned in the battle, wh the lofa of three worthy noble- 
. men, the earla of Sunderland and Carnarvon, and the lord 
Falkland, who Ml gallantly fighting for their foveretgn. 
J* the feeone> battle at Newbury the kin* waa .attacked by 
• great fuperiority of numbers j notwithstanding which, 
fce relieved Donningten cattle, and retired tnmoleftcd to 
Oxford* 

WbiU 
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While the Prefbyterians were thus arping 
England and Scotland, popery (erred on- the 
other, band as a pretext with the I rttb rebels, 
who flill continued to oppofe the troops- fern 
againft them by the parliament ef England* 
The religious wars, under Lewis XIII* were 
flill recent) and the lAvafion of Germany, by 
the Swedes, on the fame account, was at its 
height. It was a deplorable circumfhuice that 
Chriftians fliouM, for fo many ages, have made 
life of the do&rine, warflttp* discipline, and 
•government of the church, as means jpr 
drenching in blood all that part of Europe 
where they are fettled *. 

The rage of civil war was cherished by that 
.gloomy and auftere behaviour which was affed- 
*ed by tlje puritans. The parliament took this 
opportunity to order the book of fpoits, com- 
pofed by king James I. to be burnt by $he 
bands of the common hangman* This, book 
Jiad been written by the king, to (hew that it 
was lawful to ufe diversions on the Lord's day, 
after divine fervice was over. They thought by 
this a&ion to do a fervice to religion, and an 
'infuft to the reigning prince. In the courfe of 
the feme year, the parliament likewife ordered, 
that each family mould deprive itfelf of, one 
meal in the week, and contribute the value of 
it for carrying on the war 

We muft not imagine that in any of the 
fadtons, either in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, or evea among the king's friends, or his 



• The Roman catholics of Ireland complained of many 
other grief ancef than thofc of religion. 

enemies, 
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tenemies, tficrc were many of 'thofe defigmng 
fpirirs, who totally uninfluenced by the prejudices 
of party, only make ufe of the errors and fa* 
naticifm of otners, in order to gain the matter* 
over them.' This was not the genius of thtit 
matrons. Almoft every one was really of the 
party he embraced. Thofe who fhifted fides, 
through fome particular difcontent, did it with 
an high hand. The independents wefc the 
only party who concealed their Intentions, and 
this for two reafons j fir ft, that as they were 
hardly looked upon as Chriftians, they might 
have given'too much umbrage to the other feds ; 
fecondly, becaufe they* adopted certain enthu- 
fiaftic notions, concerning the original ftate of 
equality among mankind j and that this level- 
ling fyftem muft have hurt the ambition of 
the reft. - 

One of the ftrongeft proofs of the inflexible 
fternnefs which had taken pofTeflion of all minds 
at that time, is the punifliment of William 
Laud, archbifliop of Canterbury, who wa* 
condemned by the parliament, after having been 
four years in prifon. The only crime which 
they could convift him of, with any (hew of 
evidence, was thd having made ufe of fome of 
the ceremonies' of the Romifli church, at the 
confecration of a church in London. He wan 
Sentenced to be hangftd, and his heart Cut out 
and thrown in his face, the ufual punifhment 
for traitors; but the commons with difficulty 
indulged him wuh decapitation*. 

Charles 



t Archbifliop Laud, when brmht to trial, mad* fuch 
a vijoroui defence, that the* common! perceiving he coufo 

net 
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* Charles finding the parliaments of England . 
and Scotland both united againft him* an<J 
being hard prefled between their two armies, 
thought it neceflary to conclude a truce, witl} 
the Jrifh Roman catholics, in order to employ 
in his own fervice, part of the troops that fex T 
ved in Ireland againft the rebels of that king* 
dorm This fcheme fucceeded, and he not only 
bad a great number of the Englifh from the 
army in Ireland, but alfo. many of thetriflj 
therafelves, who came to iaci;eafe his army. 
Upon this the parliament openly charge him 
with being the author of the rebellion in Ire r 
land. Unfortunately thefe new troops, oi^ 
which he had placed fo much dependence, were; 
entirely defeated by lord Fairfax, the , . 
parliament's general, and the king had ^4 
only the grief of having furnifhed his enemies 
with a plaufible pretext to accufe him as an ac* 
complice with the Irifh in. their barbarities. \ 
He now became more and more unfortunate ; 
prince Rupert, after having long maintained 
the honour of the king's arms, i* at length 
beaten near York, and his army totally , . 
difperfed by the earl. of Manchefter and +* 
lord Fairfax. Charles now retired to Oxford, 
where he was prefently after befieged. The 
queen was then in France. The king's extreme 



not be convicted in the common courfe of evidence, de* 
clired him guilty by an a& of attainder. He pleaded the 
king's pardon, which had been conveyed to him from Ox- 
ford ; frut it was declared null by both houfei. Being fen- 
tenced to the death of a common felon> he petitioned, that, 
as he was a prieft, a bifhop, a privy counfejlor, and a peer 
of the realm, he might fuffer decapitation j a requeft which 
the commons granted with difficulty. 

danger 
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danger animate! hU friende to the exertion of 
their moil powerful tHorx*. They oblige Hie 
enemy to raife the fcge of Oxford, The 
king nimfclf aflemblcd a few troop*, and at fir* 
met with fome fucceft* but tbia interval of 
good fortune proved of rtior* duration The 

I Parliament wa* ftill in a condition to (end % 
uperior army againft him, ami ho i§ attacked 
by the fterttnU Eficx, Manchester, ami Waller, 
it Newbury, on the roiA to Oxford. Crom- 
well wai then a colonel in the parliament"* 
army, and had already made himJcifremarkebJe, 
fey fcvcral a&» of extraordinary valour. It U hid 
tnat at thi* battle of Newbury, the corp* com* 
manded by the earl of Manchester, having given 
yny 9 and the earl himfelf being carried along 
with the reft in fh<*ir precipitate flight, Crom- 
well, who wan himfrlf wounded, rode up to 
htm and trio) j " You are miftaken, my lord, 
the enemy are not thi* way \" and immediately 
C)£l 17 brought him hack to the charge; 
ildl m * W0r ^» mo ^ writrra agree that 
* ** the fortune of tbia day wa* chiefly 
owing to Cromwell, Thi* ia tertr&n f that 
Cromwell, who began to have a* much in* 
fluenre in the houfe of common* an he had re- 
putation in the army, publicly accufed hia ge- 
neral of not having done hi* duty. 

Thy (ouduch of the Jbnglifh for all flrange 
thing*, broil}/ ht to li^ht a new ft heme of a moft 
extraordinary mum, and which perfectly ex- 
plained Cromv/' IT* «ru<? character, »nA proved 
at once the f'.'jr" ',f hf* f/reatnH*, the down- 
fal of the I-** !i,.i/.' -l.* :n4 ej>n<ojwy, the mur* 
der of the iu/.v, , t n4 the abolition of monarchy) 

The 
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The £e& of independents began to make feme] 
noife. The moft violent of the prefbyterians-' 
had joined this fe&, which refembled the qua- 
kers in condemning the ordination of minifters^ 
and allowing ever^ one to preach and expound*. 
the fcriptures according to the talents be had 
deceived from natuce ; but they were at the 
• fame time as turbulent as the quakers were mild : 
and peaceable. They gave a loofe to the wildeft 
imaginations: they had formed the extravagant 
fcheme of levelling all diftin&ions among men ; 
and, in order to eftabli(h this defired equality, 
they had recourfe to force. Oliver Cromwell 
looked upon* thefe people as fit instruments to 
be made ufe of in hisdefigns. 
• The city of London, which was divided into 
feveral factions, complained bitterly that tht 
parliament had loaded it with all the burthen 
of the war, Cromwell then* got fome of the 
independents to make a motion in the houfe 
for newnnodelling the army, and to engage 
the members of both .houses to refign all their 
civil and military offices. "Almoft all the pro- 
fitable employs were in the hands of the mem- 
bers cf one or the other houfe. The three 
generals *of the parliament's army were peers ; 
the major part of the colonels, majors, trea- 
furers, purveyors, and commiflioners of all 
kinds, were members of the lower houfe. Did 
it appear probable, that fo many perfbns in- 
power could be prevailed upon by the flattery 
of words, to refign their ports and incomes ? 
and yet this was effe&ed in a fingle fe/lion. 
The commons in particular, were dazzled with- 
the profpe&of gaining an afcei'dan y over t c 
minds of the people by this unexampled diiin- 
. Vol. V. N terefteJ- 
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tereftednefr. This aft was called « The felf-fe- 
, nying ordinance.". The peers at &fl 
10+5 hefitatcd to pafs the bill, but Were foon 
overpowered by the commons* The earls of 
Eflex, Denbigh, Fairfax, and Maacbefter, to- 
luntarily refigned their commilfions j and the- 
whole command of tbe army was beftowed upon 
fir Thomas Fairfax, the general's foo, as not 
being a member of parliament. Thie was iuft 
what Cromwell wanted j be had an abfolut* 
power over this new g* neral* #t indeed he had 
over the kouie of oooamons, who continued 
him in the command of his regimes*, notwkh- 
landing he was a member* and eyen ordered 
the general to give him the command of a de- 
tachment of horfe, which was directed to march 
to Oxford. This very man, who bad fo art- 
fully deprived all the mensbecs -of their military 
employs, had likewife the addrefs.to get the of- 
ficers of the independent p^ty cpntitujed in 
their pofts, and from that time it waa eafy {*> 
be perceived that the army would give laws 10 
theparliament. 

The new general, Fairfax, with the aflif- 
tance of Crorjnwell, new-modelled the wholei 
army, incorporated fome regiments into others, 
made a total change in all the military corps* 
and cilabliflied a new difcipline * all this, which 
at any other time would have excited a revolt* 
now pa(Ted without the leaft rciiftance. 

This army, animated with a new ipirk, 
marched to meet the king's forces near Oxford, 
and here was fought the deciiive battle of 
Nafeby, between the royalifts and the parlia- 
mentarians. Cromwell, who was general of 

the 
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the Itorfe, 'after hiring defeated the * 
king's cavalry, returned and fell ^^. l ^ 9 
lipon the foot, which he lite wife ^ 
routed $ and the honour of that celebrated vic- 
tory vm chiefly owing to him. The \oyu\ 
army was, after a great Slaughter, all taken pri- 
feners or difpeffed. All the towns threw open 
their gates to Cromwell and Fairfax. The 
young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. 
early a partaker in his father's calamities, was 
dMiged to fly over to the ifles of Scilly. The 
Itng after his defeat retired with the Shattered 
remains of his armv to Oxford, and fent pro- 
eofal* for jfcace to ttte parliament, which they 
Hifokntly reje&ed, and even in (lilted him in 
Ills misfortunes. Their general had fent them 
4 chflcet of the king's, which was found on the 
field of battle, and contained his private letters 
#0 the queen/ Many of thefe letters were filled 
only with expreflions of grief'and tendernefs. 
Thefe were read openly in the houfe of com- 
mons, with all the bitter raillery which belong* 
to brutality. 

The king; was in Oxford, a town almoft 
deftitute of fortifications, between the vic- 
torious army of the parliament on one fide, 
and the Scotch army on the other. He now 
few no other poffibHity of efeaping, than that 
of throwing himfelf into the arms of the Scots, 
who were the leaft rancorous of his enemies. 
Accordingly he repaired to the ScottiQi army, 
to whom he delivered himfelf up 5 but the par- 
liament having paid the Scottish army the fum 
ef two hundred thoufand pounds fterling, which 
was due to-tbem upon ari«ear$, andpromifed 
N 2 the 
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the payment of as much more, the king from 
that inftant became a prifoner. 
¥ h 16 ^ e ^ cots ^ c ^ verc ^ * c * c * n ? *° 

ifLx the commiffi<>,leri of the Englifli 
1? parliament, who at firft were puz- 
zled in what manner to behave to their royal 
prifoner. The war appeared to be ended, the 
Scottifli army was upon its march home, and 
the parliament had nothing to fear but from its 
own army, which had made it vi£tork>u*, 
Cromwell and hii independents were the 
matters of the foldiery. This parliament, or 
rather houfe of commons, tho' ftill all-power* 
ful in London, was fenfible that the army was 
aiming at the fupreme authority, and therefore 
wanted to get rid of theie troublefome Servants, 
' who were become dangerous to their mailers ; 
accordingly it was voted to fend part of the 
forces into Ireland, and to ditoand the reft* It 
may eafily be imagined whether or not Crom- 
well would fuffer this ? The critical moment 
was now arrived j he formed a council of of- 
ficers, and another of private foldiers, called A- 
gjtators, who began by making remonftrances 
and petitions, and foon afterwards gave laws 
'to the parliament. The king was in the hands 
of the parliament's commiffioners at Holmby- 
caflle; a party of foldiers, of the council of 
agitators, went and took him by force from the 
caflle, and brought him to the army at New- 
market. 

After this bold ftep, the army marched di- 
ut\\y to London. Cromwell, being defirous to 
colour over the violence of his proceedings 
with ibrnc (hew of regularity, impeached eleven 

mem- 
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members of parliament, who were the declared 
enemies of the independent party, after which 
tbefe members never dared to enter the houfe. 
•The city of London at length opened its eyes 
when too late, and plainly perceived the mif- 
fortunes it had no longer the po-ver to rcdrefs. 
It law a tyrannical parliament tyrannized over 
by the army, its king a captive in the hands of 
the fcldiery, and its citizens expofed to immi- 
nent danger. The mayor and common -coun- 
cil raife the militia, and haftily draw entrench- 
ments round the city; but the army appearing 
at the gates, it threw them open, and quietly 
received its mailers. The parliament , 
.put the command of the Tower into *' 
Fairfax's hands, returned the army thanks for 
its difobedience, and gratified the foldiers with 
a fum of money. 

They were ftill at a lofs how to difpofe of 
the king's perfon ; the independents had re- 
moved him to Hampton- court. Cromwell and 
the preibyterian party botii entered into private 
treaty with him. The Scots likewife propofed 
to him to carry him off. Charles, who equally 
dreaded all thefe parties, found means to majce 
his efcape from Hampton -court, and crofled 
©ver to the ifle of Wight, where he thought to 
find an afylum ; inftead of which he only met 
with a new prifon. 

During this anarchy, the fatal confequence 
of a factious and defpifed parliament, a divided 
capital, an infolent army, and the flight and 
rmprifonraent of the lawful fovereign, the fame 
fpirit which had fo long animated the indepen- 
dents, on a fudden tcok pofleiEon of feveral of 
the common foldiers of the army, who formed 
N 3 them- 
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tbemfeJvc! into a tody under the name of Le+ 
vellcrs, »n appellation which fignified, their de*- 
%ai otf -reducing every thing to at) equlditv» and 

acknowledging no matter, either in, cuurcb, 
atmy, or date. They did no more indeed than* 
what the commons had done before them* tber 
copied the example! of their officer!, and their 
pretention! Teemed to the full as well founded 
as thofe of the other!. Their number! wtr* 
confiderable j Cromwell Anding that they were 
likdy to become the more dangerous, as they 
acted upon his own principle! * and that* if 
they were fuftered to go on, they might deprive 
hint of the fruit of all his policy and labour, 
formed the fudden refolution to quell them, at 
g the hazard of hi! life. Accordingly he 
4 ' repaired to a meeting of thofe Jevellcrs, 
with a guard of chofen men with whom he had 
always been victorious, and began to expoftu- 
late with -them, defiring to know in God't 
narr e what they wanted } aod then, fell upon 
them with fuch fury, that tbey were unable to 
make any refiftance. He ordered fome of the 
priiuners to be hanged upon the fpot, and tbua 
broke a faction, whofe only crime wae that of 
having followed hi! example. 
- This bold action greatly encreaftd hi! power* 
both in the army, -the parliament, and the city 
of London. Sir Thomas Fairfax wa! ftill ge- 
neral of the army, but far inferior in credit to 
Cromwell. The king, who wa! prifoner in 
the ifle of Wight, continued to make propo-* 
fals for peace, as if the war had not been al- 
ready terminated, or that he thought his ene- 
mies would liftcn to them. His fecond fon, 
the duke of York, afterwards king James II. 

who 
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WW then about fifteen years old, and was 
prifoner ill 8t. James's palace, efcaped more 
fortunate)* from fab confinement than bis fa- 
ther had done from Hampton-court, and retired 
lo Holland* Some of the king's friends having 
at the fame time gained over a part of the Eng- 
Itfh Seet» fleered with their fquadron to the 
Bfille, whither this young prince had retired, 
and delivered it to him. He immediately went 
Oil board, with his brother the prince of Wales, 
and fee fail for England, in order to affift their 
father ; and this very Iffiftance proved the means 
Of haftemng his ruin. 

The Scots, afhamed of being looked upon 
by all Europe as a people who had fold their 
king, aflembled an army in his behalf, which 
was joined by feveral young noblemen, and 
others of the king's friends in England. Crom- 
well made forced marches to meet them , g 
with a part of the army, gave them * 
battle at Preflon, entirely routed their forces, 
and took theirgenera),duke Hamilton, prifoner. 
The town of Colchefler, in the county of Effex, 
which had declared for the king, was compel- 
led to furrender at difcretion by Fairfax ; and 
>hts general fullied his victory by an a& of cru- 
elty, in caufing feveral of the noblemen * Who 
had engaged the inhabitants to take up arms for 
their prince, to be fhot to death in his prc- 
fence. 

WhHe Faiffax and Cromwell were thus re- 
ducing all to their obedience, the commons, 
who dreaded Cromwell and the independents 



• Sir Charles Lucas and fir George Lifle were put f- 
death at Colchefter, 

N 4. even; 
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even more than they had done the king, begfca 
to treat with that unhappy monarch, and tried 
all their eFbru to get rid of an artyy on which 
they could never afterwards place? any depen* 
dance. The army, who was returned borne 
victorious, demanded that the king (hould be 
brought to juftice, as the author of ,aJl the evils 
with .which the kingdom had been afflifled; 
that the principal roy.difts fhould be puni&ed.; 
and that the prince of Wales and the duke of 
York fhould be required to fubmit wkhin a 
certain limited time, or othcrwife .to .be pro* 
claimed traitors, and banifhed for ever* To 
this addrefs the commons returned no anfwer. 
Cromwell procures petitions to be prefemed to 
him fro.i* all the regiments in the army, pray* 
im? that the king might be brought to trial. 
General Fairfax, who was Aill fo blinded as not 
to fee that CroriiWell only made ufe of him as 
a tool, caufed the captive king to be removed 
from the ifle of Wight to Hurft-caftle *, and 
from thence to Windier, without vouch faring 
to give any account of his conduit to the par* 
lament. He then marched with the army to 
London, feized on all the pods, and obliged 
the city to fupply him with forty thouund 
pounds foiling. 

The next day, when the commons were 
going to their houfr, they found a guard at the 
door, who excluded the greater part of the 
prefbyteri n members, the firft beginners of 
thofc tioubles % of which they themielves were 
the victims, and fuffcied none but independents 
to enter, or fuch rigid prefbyterians as had 

• Wur A -cattle ii in Hampfliirc, oppofite to ibeiifc of Wight 

always 
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always been implacable enemies to monarchy. 
The excluded members having publifhed a pro- 
teftatfon againft the violence they had under- 
gone, the two houfes declared it fcandalous 
and feditious. This remnant of the tooufe or* 
commons confifted wholly of a fet of burghers, 
the flaves of the army, whofe officers excer- 
cifed unlimited power in all proceedings 5 the. 
city itfelf was held in fubje&ion by them ; and 
the common council, which had fo lately de- 
clared for the king, now wholly under the de- 
re&ion of the victorious party, concurred in 
the petition to have him brought to trial. 

The commons appointed a committee of eight 
and thirty perfons, to draw up a formal accula- 
tion or impeachment of his majefty ; and a 
new court of juftice was erected for trying him, 
of which Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton his fon- 
in-law, Waller*, and other perfons, to the 
number of forty-feven, were appointed com- 
miifioners and judges. The few peers who ftill 
continued to fit in the upper houfe, only for 
form's fake, the reft having withdrawn, were 
formally fummoned to affift at this trial ; but 
not one of them would attend. However, their 
refufal did not prevent the court from proceed- 
ing in its bufinefs. 

The lower houfe now voted that the fove- 
reign power refided originally in the people, 
and that the authority of the nation was in the 
hands of the reprefentatives of the people : this 
point, which the army determined by the, 
voices of a few citizens, overturned the Englifh 
conftitution. The commons, afilmbled in par- 

• Sir Hardrefs Waller. 

N 5 liament, 
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foment, arc doubtlefo the le^al representative* 
of the nation, but (b likewifc is the king and 
the peer*, It has always been complained of, 
as a grievance, in other dates, when private 
perfons havt; been tried bycommiflionersjbtithere 
a fovercign was tried by commiflioncrs who were 
his own fubjedts, and appointed by an inconsider- 
able part of the parliament. It is not to be doubt- 
ed, that the houfe of commons thought they had 
a right to a£l in this manner. It was cniefly 
compofed of independents, who all of them 
imagined that nature bfld placed no difference 
between them and Icings, and the only diftinc- 
tion was on the fide of the ftrongeft. Ludlow, 
who was a colonel in the army, and one of 
the judges, appointed on the king's trial, fuf- 
ficiently proves by hU memoirs, how much their 
pride was fecretly flattered by having it in their 
power to pafs fentence on one who had formerly 
been their matter j and as this fame Ludlow 
was a rigid preibytcrian, there is no room to 
doubt that fanaticifm had a great (hare in this 
cataftrophe ; befides, he fully explains the 
whole fpirit of the times, by quoting this 
paflage out of the Old Tcftament : " The land 
cannot be cleanfed from blood, but by the 
blood of him who (bed it." 

In fhort, Cromwell, Fairfax, the indepen- 
dents, and the prefbyterians, all concurred in 
thinking the death of the king abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to their defigns of fetting up a com- 
monwealth. .Cromwell could not certainly 
/latter himfclf, at that time, with fucceeding 
the kin;; ; he was only lieutenant-general in 
»n army full of factions. He hoped, and with 
good jcafon, that the reputation he had gained 

Jt by 
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by hfs great military exploits would aquire him 
the ijrft rank in that army, and in the repub- 
lic, as well as an afcendency over the minds of 
the people; but had he at that time formed 
the defign of getting himfelf acknowledged 
fovereign of the three kingdoms, he would not 
have deferved to have been fo. The mind of 
man proceeds in every undertaking only by de- 
grees, and thefe degrees neceflarily brought oa 
Cromwell's elevation, who owed it entirely to 
his courage and good fortune. 

Charles I. king of England, Scofr- p, 
land, and Ireland, was beheaded by ,5 J$,q* 
the hands of the executioner, at * ~ 9 
Whitehall, and his body afterwards removed to 
the church of Windfor, but has never been found 
fince. There had been feveral inftances formerly 
Of kings of England depofed by a<2 of parliament* 
and or the wives of kings, who had fallen by 
the hands of, the executioner. Mary queen of 
Scots had been fentenced to death by Englifh 
commiflioners, who had no other right over her 
life, than what a robber has over the defencelefs 
perfon who falls into his hands ; but there had 
never yet been an inftance of any people bringing 
' their own fovereign to the block, with all the 
pomp and folemnity of jufiice. We muft go . 
back three hundred years before our sera, to 
find ah example of the like cataftrophe, in 
the perfon of Agis king of Lacedemon. 

• Or January 30, 164.8-9, O. S. The reader is requef- 
.ted to obferve here, once for all, that Mr, de Voltaire ev*r> 
where make* ufe of the new fttJe, in his dates to tranfM* 
lions, 

N6 CHAP. 
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CHAP. CLI. 

Of OLIVER CROMWELL, 



AFTER the murder of Charles I. the com- 
mon* published a proclamation, forbid- 
ing all perfons, on pain of death, to acknow- 
ledge the late king's Ton, or any other, as fove- 
reign of England. They lifcewife aboliihed 
the houfe of lords, where there were but fix- 
teen peers fitting ; fo that, in all appearance, 
they took into their own hands the Sovereignty 
of England and Ireland. 

Tbeboufe of commons, which fhould be 
compofed of* five hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers, confided then of only eighty. A new great 
JeaJ was ordered to be made, on which wa* 
engraved thefc words ; ** The parliament of 
the commonwealth of England." The king's 
ftatoe in the royal exchange had been already 
pulled down, and now this infeription was 
affixed in its room ; " Charles the laft king, 
and the firft tyrant/ 9 

This fame houfe condemned to death (eve- 
ral noblemen, who had been taken prifoners 
fighting for their king. It was nothing extra* 
ordinary, that thofe who had violated the law 
of nations (hould infringe the law of arms;, 
to do which the more eftedually, the duke of 
Hamilton, a Scottish nobleman, was in the num- 
ber of thofe devoted to death. This treatment 
was a principal means of determining the Scots 
to acknowledge Charles II. for their fovereign; 
but at the fame time the law of liberty was fo 
deeply rivetted in all hearts, that they reftric- 

• Thut it was Won the mtkm j bat it sow 
4v« tmndrtd »n4 Afty*tighf . 
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ted the royal authority within as narrow bounds 
as the Englifh parliament had done at the be- 
ginning of the troubles. The Irifli received 
their new king without conditions, Cromivell 
then got himtelf appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and immediately fet out for that king- 
dom with the flower of the army, and vfas 
attended with his ufual fuccefs. 

In the mean time Charles II. was invited 
oyer to Scotland by the parliament of that 
. kingdom, but on the fame conditions as they 
had propofed to his father. They infilled that 
he (hould be a prefbyterian, as the Parifian? had 
infifted upon his grandfather Henry IV. 's be- 
coming a Roman catholic. They reftri&ed 
the royal prerogative in all things; whereas 
Charles was refolved upon having k preferred 
full and intire. His father's fate had in no 
wife weakened in him thofe notions, which 
fcem born in the heart of every monarch. 

The firft confequence of his being proclaim- 
ed king of Scotland, was a civil war. The mar- 
quis of Montrofe, a nobleman famous in thofe 
times for his perfonal valour and fteady attach- 
ment to the royal family, had brought fome 
foldiers from Germany and Denmark *, which' 
he tranfported into the north of Scotland. Here 
he was joined by the Highlanders, and pretend- 
ing to add the rights of conqueft to thofe of 
liis roafter, he was defeated, taken, and hanged 
upon a gallows thirty foot high* » 

- ; ■ '") -. ' 

• The marquis of Montrofe brought a few Scotch offi- 
cer! from the continent : but he had no other troops than, 
about 1200 Iriih, and a few Highlanders, with whom he 
obtained feveral furprlfiag vidoriea, before be was defeated 
byPavidLcfly. 

After' 
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ifi 6 After the death of Montrofe, the 
1050 ^ n g ^jjng himfclf abfolutely without 
ether nefource, quitted Holland and put himfelf 
in the power of thofe who had fo lately hanged 
his general, and faithful friend and proteoor* 
and entered the city of Edinburgh by the verv 
gate where the quarters of Montrofe were ftill 
cxpofed. The new commonwealth of England 
began to make inftant preparations for a war 
with Scotland, refolved that one half of the 
ifland fhould not be an afylum for a perfon wh* % 
pretended to be kins of the other likewifr . This 
BMW commonwealth fupported the change of 
government with as much prudence and con* 
dud as it had (hewn rage and fury in bringing 
k about, and it was an unheard of thing, that 
an handful of private citizens, without any 
chief to command them, fhould keep the peers 
of the realm at a ftlent diftance, ftrip the bi~ 
fhops of their dignity, rcftratn the people within 
bounds, maintain an armv of ftxteen thou- 
land men in Ireland, and tne lame in England, 
fopport a formidable fleet well provided with 
neceffaries, and pun&ually pay all demands, 
without any one member of the houfe enrich* 
jng bimfelf at the nation's expence. To pro* 
vide for fo great a charge, they obfcrved the 
ftri£teft oeconomy in the management of the re* 
venues formerly annexed to the crown, and made 
a fale of the forfeited lands of the hilltops and 
chapters for ten years. In fhort, the nattoa 
paid a tax of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds fterling per month ; a tax ten 
times greater than mat of ihip-money, which 
Chacks L had attempted to xufc by his own 
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authority, and which had been the firft eatift 
of fo many difafters. 

This parliament was not under Cromwell's 
tlire&ion, he being; at that time on his Irifli 
expedition, with hrs fon-in-hw Ircton -, but It 
was chietv guided by the independent party, 
who ftill Dore a great fway. It waa refolved 
by the houfe to aflemble an army again* *hte 
Scots, and to fend Cromwell thither, next 
in command tinder general Fairfax ; according- 
ly he received orders to quit Ireland, whleh he 
had aim oft fubdued. General Fairfax refitted 
to accept the command of the army'againft the 
Scots. Me was not an independent, tnkt he 
was a prcfbyterian, and pretended that his con- 
science would not fuffer him to attack his bre- 
thren, as they had not invaded England J and, 
notwithstanding; the earneft fotKcitfttion* of the 
houfe, reflated his commiifion, and retired 
to end his days in peace. This waa no extra- 
ordinary resolution, at ft period, an* in a 
country, where every one a&ed by his own 
rules. This however proved the lera * 
of CromweH*s ereatnefs, #ho was ap- J 'HP* 
pointed general in the place of Fairftx, * Q #° 
and marched into Scotland at the head of nn 
army accuftomed tovi&oryfor upwards of ten 
years. He beat the ScottMh army at Dunbar,. 
and immediately took poflcflton of the eitv 
of Edinburgh. >rom thence lie went In puffutt 
of Charles, who was advanced into England aj 
far as Worcefter, in hopes that the Englifl* 
royalifts would rife in his behalf and join him 
there \ bet his army conftftcd chiefly of new 
raifed troops, raw and undifdpiined. Grom- 
wcll came up with, and attacked him on the 

banks 
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bank* of the Severn \ and gained, after very little 
g refinance*, the completed victory 

^ carried near feven thoufend prifcn* 
en to London* who were fold ae flavc* to die 
American planter** The vi&oriou* army made 
Itfelf mailer of all Scotland, while Cromwell 
parked the king from place to place, 

imagination* the parent of Action, tievtr con* 
ceived a train of more extraordinary adventure*, 
more prefling danger*, or more cruel extremities 
than thofe which Charles experienced in hi* 
flight from hi* father'* murderer* He wa* 
obliged to travel almoft alone through by-path* 
half fpent with hunger and fatigue, till he ar- 
rived in Staffcrdihite, There he concealed 
himfelf a whole niaht and day, in the hollow 
of a large oak in the midft of a wood % far* 
rounded by Cromwell'* foldier*, who were 
Msaty where m feareb of him* The oak 
wo* ftill to be feen at the beginning of tbie 
century* Aflronotner* have given it a place 
among the conftrllation* of the fouchcrn pole, 
and have thu* perpetuated the remembrance of 
theft difafter*. Thi* prince, after wandering 
from village to village, fcmctime* difguiied like 
a poftilion* iometime* in woman'* apparel, and 



• The Nttle htftaf fevemt ho*n, during which th# frrf* 
pt4* utmnuHMMi by Wim»m duke <rf HimMfefl, brtfhtr ot 

Jltfft Wlft&WM t*h««4*<J, fotf$hl With f r«pt pftJJtflff y, ttflOi 

$et*t*\ Ml<J4J«t«A w*# d»ng«r*ufly hurt, the dulur mot» 
tufty WMtiM, $n4 the g r «*t#ft part of hi* effitf r* flam 09 

f It wm at lofcebel In ihropflitr*, thit t>* felrtff trd 
totatti CinM* tew*!** tbemftlm inonf Um br •otJ** 
•/ an e*Jc, 

feme- 
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fometimes like a wood-cutter, at length found 
means to efcape in a fmall fifliing-boat, and 
was fafely landed in Normandr, ^ *a 
after having undergone, for hx 5 

weeks, a train of adventures that almoft exceed 
credibility. 

Cromwell in the mean time returned to Lon- 
don in triumph. He was met a few miles from 
the city by the fpeaker of the houfe, accompa- 
nied by feveral of the members, and the mayor 
and magiftrates of London in their formalities. 
The firft thing he did, after his return, was to 
perfuade the parliament to an abuie of the vic- 
tory their troops had gained, and which was 
fo flattering to the EngliQi. The houfe pafted 
an a& for incorporating Scotland, as a conquered 
country, with the Englifti commonwealth, and 
royalty- was abolifhed among the conquered, 
as it had already been 'among the viclors. 

Never had England been more powerful 
than fince it had become a commonwealth. The 
parliament, which was wholly compofed of re- 
publicans, formed the extraordinary project of 
joining the (even United Provinces to England, 
as it had lately incorporated Scotland. The 
ftadtholder, William II. fon in-law to , 
Charles I. was lately dead, after having * 
attempted to make himfelf abfolute in Holland, 
as Charles I. had attempted it in England, but 
with no better fuccefs. He left a ion in the . 
cradle*; and the Englifh parliament hoped that 
the Dutch would as eafily give up their ftadt- 
holder as the Englifh had done its monarch, in 
which cafe the united republic of England, 

• The child was not bom till after the father's death. 

Scot- 
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Scotland, and Holland, might hold the balance 
of Europe ; but «be friends to the houfe of 
Orange, having vigoroufly oppofed;tbfs ptojcA, 
which favoured greatly of the enthufiafm of 
the times, this very enthufiafm determined the 
Eneliflj parliament to declare war agaiftft HoU> 
hue* The two republics had feveral engage*' 
ments at fea with various fuccefs. Some of tne 
wifeft among the members, who began to dread 
Crom well's great influence and power, concurred 
in carrying on the war, that they might have' 
a pretence for entreating the navy ex pence, 
which might oblige the parliament to difband 
the army, and thus by degrees overthrow the 
dangerous power of .the general. 

Cromwell faw into their fchemes, as they 
had penetrated into his ; and now he threw off 
the maik entirely, and flic wed himfelf in his 
proper colours. He toM major general Vernon 
that, "He was compelled to do that which 
made his hair ftand an end.* He haftened to 
the houfe with a detachment of chofen men, 
and followed by the officers, who were moft 
at his devotion, and fet a guard upon the door ; 
then he entered and took his place, and after * 
fome little paufe, " Methinks, faid he, this 
parliament is ripe enough to bediflblvcd." Some 
of the members having reproached htm witji 
ingratitude, he ftarted up in the middle of the 
houfe, and exclaimed, " The Lord has done • 
with you, and has made choice of other inftru- 
muits." After this fanatic fpeech he reviled 
all prefent in the moft opprobrious terms, re- 
proaching one as a drunkard, another as a whore- 
maftcr, and telling them all that the gofpel* 
condemned them, and that they had nothing to 

da 
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de.but to dWrfve themfelves immediately. Hir 
officers and.foldiers then entered the houfe,< 
jybece pointing .to the mace he bade one .of 
them " takeaway that bauble." Major-general 
Harrifpn then went up to the fpeaker and ob~ 
liged Jura to leave the chair by violence ; Crow*' 
Well then turning to the members, ** It is you* 
added he, that have forced me upon this. I have 
prayed to the Lord night and day that he would 
rather Hay me than put me upon this work*" 
Having (aid this, he turned out all the members 
one by one, locked the door himfelf, and car- 
ried away the key in his pocket. * .♦' 

What is ftill more ftrange is, that the par* * 
liament being thus diflblved by force, and there 
being no acknowledged legiilative authority, 
every thing did not fall into confufion. Crom- 
well called a council of his officers, and it was 
by them that the conftkution of the ftate was 
truly changed. On this occafion. that happened 
in England which we have already feen hap* 
pen in all countries in the world j the ftrong 
gave law§ to the weak. 

At Cromwell's inftigation this council no-* 
minated one hundred and forty-four perfons to 
reprefent the nation in parliament ; thefc were 
chiefly tak^n from the loweft clafs of the people, 
fuch as fliop-keepers, and journeymen handit 
crafts., One of the moft active members of this 
parliament was a leather-feller, named Bare- 
bones, from whom this ailembly was called 
Bareboxtes' parliament. 

Cromwell, as general, fent a written order 
to all thefe members, requiring them to come 
and take upon them the fovereign power, and 
to govern the nation. This aflembly, after 

fitting 
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fitting five months, during which time it be* 
'came the object of ridicule and contempt to 
the whole nation, came to a refolution to dif- 
folve itfelf, and refigned the fovereign power 
into the hands o? the council of war, who 
thereupon, of their own authority, declared 
Cromwell protestor of the three kingdoms, 
and fent for the lord mayor and aldermen to 
join in the famc^ Oliver was then conduced 
to Whitehall with ureat ceremony, and there 
inftalled in the royal palace, where he after- 
wards took up his residence, He was honoured 
with the title of M Your Highnefs *" and the 
city of London invited him to a feaft, where 
the fame honours were (hewn him as had been 
paid to their kings* Thus did a private gen- 
tleman of Wale**, from an amazing con- 
junction of courage and bypocrifv, rife to the 
kingly power, though under another name* 

He was near fifty- three years of a&e when 
he attained the fovereign power, forty-two 
years of which time he had patted without hav- 
ing had any employ, civil or military* He 
was hardly known in 1642, when the houfe 
of commons, of which he was a member, save 
him a commiffion for major of horfe* i rom 
this beginning it was that he rofe to be mafter 
of that houfe and the army ; and after having 
fuhdued Charles 1. and his fon, fttfpt into their 
throne ; and without being king reigned more 
adfolutely and fortunately than any. king had 
ever done, tie chofe a council confifti ng of four- 
teen of the principal officers, who had been 

• H« ww born *t Huntingdon, of a $006 fsmify, (bough 
be inherited but a fmall cftaie from bis fetter* 

the 
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the companions of his fortunes, to each of 
Whom he affigned a penfion of a ehoufand 
pounds fterling. The forces were paid onti 
month's advance ; the magazines of all* kinds 
were regularly fupplied. In the treafury, of 
which he had the fole management, there were 
three hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and 
about one hundred and fifty thoufand in that of 
Ireland. The Dutch fued to him for peace, and 
he di&ated the conditions, which were, that 
they fhould pay him three hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling ; that the {hips of the ftates 
general fhould pay the compliment to the Britifh 
lag ; and that the young prince of Orange 
fhould never be reftored to the offices or polls 
of his anceftors. This was the fame prince, 
who afterwards dethroned James II. as Crom- 
well had dethroned his father. 

All the nations of Europe vied with each 
other in courting the prote&or. France courted' 
his alliance againft Spain, and put Dunkirk into 
his hands. His admirals took the ifland of 
Jamaica from the Spaniards, which has ever 
fince remained with the Englifh. Ireland was 
entirely fubdued, and treated like a conquered 
country. The eftates of the vanquifhed were 
beftowed upon the viftors, and thofe who were 
molt attached to the royal caufe died by the 
hands of the common executioner. 

Cromwell, who governed with all the au- 
thority of a king, convoked feveral parliaments; 
but, as he was always their mafter, he diflblved 
them whenever he pleafed. He difcovered all 
the plots that were formed againft him, and 
presented many infurre&ions. - The peers were 
wholly excluded from his parliaments, and lived 

in 
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jfi obfcurity on their refpe&ive eftates . fie had 
, s the addrefs to prevail on one of thcfcpar- 
* ^ foments to make him a tender of the 
royal dignity, that he might reftife it, and by 
that means more effectually fecure his real 
power. He refided in the royal palace, where 
be lived a retired and gloomy life, without the 
leait pomp or extravagance* General Lodtow, 
who was his lieutenant in Ireland relates that 
when the protector font his fen Henry Crom- 
well over to that kingdom, he tint only one 
Servant to attend him* He was always of a 
morofe difpofition : he was feber, temperate, 
faving, though not greedy of another's poflcf- 
fion*: he was diligent and punclual in all pub- 
lic affairs* By his dexterous management be 
kept well with all fe&s : he did not perfcema 
either tbofe of the Ronrifli communion, or of 
the church of England, who now hardly Aired 
to Chew their beads : be had chaphmf of aft 
parties : he was an enthufiaft with the fanatics, 
(now called the Prefbyterians 9 ) whom he had 
cheated, fubducd, and no longer feared $ and 
would laugh at them, with the drifts, placing 
confidence only in the independents, who could 
not fubfift but through htm. By this conduit 
he prcScrvcd to his laft hour an authority which 
haa been cemented with blood, and fupported 
by force and artifice* 

Sent * Notwithftanding his fobriety, na- 

i6<8 turc bad li,nited Ws life to fifty-right 

* years. He died of a common fever, 

occafioned probably by the anxiety of mind ' 

ever attendant upon tyranny ; for towards the 

Tatter part of his life, he was under continual 

ap- 
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apprahenfions of being afiaffinated : he never 
lay two nights together in the fame room. At 
bit death he nominated his fon Richard his 
fucceflor in the precedsrihip. As foon as the 
breath was out of hie body, one of his prefby- 
terkut chaplains named Hemes, comforted the 
by-ftanders with this fpeech : " Do not be dif- 
ipaped, as he protected the lord's people fo long 
as he remained amongft us, he will protect us 
ftill more powerfully, now that he is afcended in- 
to heaven, where he will be feated at the right 
hand of Chrift." The fpirit of fanaticifm was 
fo powerful at that time, and Cromwell was 
held in fuch high efteem, that no one laughed 
at this ridiculous notion. 

Notwithstanding the different interefts which 
prevailed at that tune, Richard Cromwell was 
peaceably proclaimed prote&or in London. 
The council hTued an order for the funeral of 
the deceafcd protedor, which was mow mag- 
nificent than that of any of the kings of Eng- 
land. They chofe as a model on this occafion 
the ceremonial which had ' been ufed at the 
death of Philip II. king of Spain. It is to be 
obferved, that Philip was reprefented as being 
in purgatory for two snoifehs, in an apartment 
hung with black, and lighted with only a few 
tapers. He was afterwards reprefented as in 
heaven. The body was laid on a bed, richly 
adorned with gold, in an apartment hung with 
cloth of the f^me, and illuminated with upwards 
of five hundred tapers, the light of which was 
again refle&ed from filver plates, which formed 
a luftre equal to that of the fun at noon-day. 
The Tame ceremony was obferved at Oliver's ' 

funeral. 
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funeral* He was laid on a bed of ftate, with the 
crown on his head, and a golden fceptre in hi* 
band. The people gave little attention either 
to this imitation of a Romiih ceremony* nor 
the magnificence with which it was accompa- 
nied, The dead body was embalmed and do 
{olitcd in the royal vault, from whence Charles 
I. after his restoration, caufed it to be removed, 
and expofed upon a gallows, 
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